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PREFACE 


'^HIS volume, like the others of the scries of which 
it forms a part, is designed primarily as a text¬ 
book for candidates for the First School Examination. 
The particular form of the subject-matter is the direct 
outcome of the author's preparation of such candidates 
during a number of years. In this connection three 
features of the book call for notice. 

First, though the general order is necessarily chrono¬ 
logical. a topical treatment has also been adopted wherever 
this seemed advisable. Second, relatively only a few 
subjects have been dealt with somewhat lengthily rather 
than a larger number cursorily. Third, notes or chapter- 
summaries have purposely been omitted, because the aim 
of the writer is not to save pupils the trouble of thinking, 
but to put into their hands a book so arranged that they 
use it for themselves : hence the subject-divisions 
withjn each chapter have been carefully selected and the 
headings coUccted in the contents-list. The concluding 
chapter, however, consists of a summary of the leading 
characteristics whose development the book has already 
traced in detail. 


M far as the scope of the book allows, the social and 
rehgious as well as the political aspects of national life 
have received attention, and emphasis has been laid not 
merely upon facts but upon the meaning of facts by shomng 
how particular events were related to one another and to 
the general features of the period. Military events have 
never been included for their own sake ; their details are 
given only when essential to an understanding of con¬ 
temporary policy. 

Further aids to study are the Time Charts at the end 
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of the volume, and the maps. The latter—for the prepara¬ 
tion of which the author is indebted, as in his Europe 
SiKCtf the Renaissance, to the enthusiastic co-operation of 
his colleague. Mr. D. R. Hill—are intended to illustrate 
l>ol(lly the main geographical features of the subject- 
matter, and every detail irrelevant to that purpose has 
been omitted. The necessity for the regular study of a 
good historical atlas along with the text-book can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

The author hopes that these features will be conducive 
to an intelligent grasp of the subject and to successful 
examination-preparation—two objects which may be less 
widely separated than we are apt sometimes to suppose. 

^ ^ S. R. B. 


Nuneaton. 

January, 1933. 
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A glance over Ihe period covered by this volume shows 
two main lines of events working themselves out: abroad 
there was a series of prolonged wars, while within England 
there was far-rcaching constitutional development. In 
practice these two sets of events inevitably reacted upon 
each other, and tlie people who lived in the midst of them 
were not conscious of axiy separation between the two. 
But to distinguish between them in our owm minds and 
to follow them one at a time is the surest means of grasjv 
ing the real significance of the period. Ihroughout this 
book, therefore, we shall quite frankly do some violerice 
to the actual sequence of events ; we shall deal with 
“ Home Affairs ” and witli " Foreign Affairs ” as separate 
tojiics except where the relationship between them was so 
intimate that to divide them would cause greater confusion 

than to deal with them together. 

Some readers, particularly those who already have some 
knowledge of eighteenth-century history, may find help by 
beginning with the concluding chapter which summarizes 
the main features of the period 1688-1815 *md which should 
enable students to understand how each separate subject 
fits into the story of the whole. 


CHAPTER r 


WILLIAM HI AND ANNE: HOME AFFAIRS, 

1688-1714 


1 . POSITION' OF WILLIAM III 
Rights. 

I^MES II had succeeded his brother Charles II as King 
in February', 1685. By the middle of 16SS his despotic 
rule, and particularly his attempts to force Roman Cath¬ 
olicism upon the nation, had so alienated the mass of the 
people that a body of leading men invited William of 
Orange, the husband of James’s daughter Mary and the 
Protestant Stadtholder of Holland, to come to England 
with an army. William landed in November, 1688, and 
James almost immediately fled. Hence when William III 
and Mary II became King and Queen, the political situation 
was in several respects unprecedented in the history of 
England. There had been no previous king during what 
even then could be considered as modem times who could 
not have made out some claim to the thronej in his own 
right: even the first Tudor could have done that. Yet 
William III of Orange had no shadow of a right to the 
throne by any of the accepted rules of descent. Apart 
from James II himself, both the Princess Mary (who 
happened to be William’s wife) and the Princess Anne 
had better claims than William. Moreover, though it is 
true that no section of the nation raised a finger in support 
of James II, it is equally true that the invitation to William 
had issued mainly from one party, the Whigs, who still 
were animated by the same political principle as when 

I 
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they were originally and tentatively founded by Shaftes¬ 
bury' in Charles Il's reign at the break-up of the Cabal in 
1678. That principle was that the King should rule not 
by his own personal authority but through Parliament. 
This did not mean that the King should' be either a figure¬ 
head or a puppet: it meant that he should rule according 
to the accepted rules of the Constitution, that is, he was 
to be a Constitutional King. 

This fact found appropriate expression in the Declara¬ 
tion of Rights, the terms of which were incorporated in 
the Bill of Rights which was passed by Parliament in 
1689. William and Mary were thereby declared to be 
King and Queen, and after them the crown was to descend 
to their children or, if there were no descendants, to the 
Princess Anne ; but hencefonvard Roman Catholics were 
to be excluded from the throne. Parliament was to meet 
frequently, to be freely elected and to give its consent 
before any taxation could be levied. Further, the dis¬ 
pensing power—that is, the King's power to ignore Acts 
of Parliament—"as it hath been exercised of late" and 
the keeping of a standing army in time of peace were 
declared to he illegal. This Act in effect re-asserted what 
were regarded as the rights of Englishmen and swept 
away the illegal innovations and accretions of the Stuart 
period. Its immediate effect was to impose limitations 
more definite than those endured by any previous monarch. 
Yet ample reason for such a step could be found in the 
recent history of the State ; and it is greatly to the credit 
of William's good sense and honesty that he never 
attempted either to evade or to override his bargain. 

Mb^rty Act, 1689. 

One clause of the Bill of Rights was inoperative from 
the outset, namely, that forbidding a standing army in 
time of peace. The clause was the expression of the 
nation's distrust of army rule which the Cromwellian 
regime had so forcibly exemplified and which the later 
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Stuarts had tried to revive in a different form. Never- 
ilieless. however deep miglit be the popular hatred of 
a standing' arinv as a general principle, the foreign danger 
in which England stood in 1689 was too real to justify 
the complete disbandment of the Crown forces at that 
particular moment. An attempt was therefore made to 
provide for immediate national defence without endanger¬ 
ing England’s freedom from militarism as a permanent 
principle. The particular form which this attempt took 
was determined bv the accident that in 1689, through 
jealousv of the Dutch troops, an English regiment mutinied. 
A Muti ny Act was therefore passed legalizing the army 
for one yt'.ir providing for punishments tor milit«'\r v 
^|ii;nre the name oT the Act). 11 the Act was no t 
renewed at the end of twelve months, it lapsed, auiL.- 



citiz ens a iul the Kin r wo uld be l eft wit_ 

As a conseque nce, the King w ^s com p elled to call a 
I ^riiame nt every year in order to pass the Mutiny Act. 
This in fact took place, and in principle still takes place, 
though in 1879 the Mutiny Act was merged in a much 
more elaborate measure, tiie Army (Annual) Act, It is 
in keeping with the methods whereby the British Consti¬ 
tution has developed, that this necessity for the regular 
meeting of Parliament—fundamental to the security of 
political freedom—should have been provided for incident¬ 
ally to some other measure and almost by accident. 

TrierM^al Act. 1694 . 

Two other Acts near the beginning of William’s reign 
also related to the regular meeting of Parliament. One 
of these—the proN-ision of a Civil List as explained in the 
following section of this chapter—also did so incidentally, 
and the other—the Triennial Act—was expressly designed 
for that purpose. This latter Act stated that no Parlia - 

an three years, the object being 


prevent the repetition of such an anomaly as 


me 
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“ Cav^ier Parliament ” of Charles II which, lasting froni_ 
J6^till 1679. was cornpletely out of touch with the wi-hes 
ofjhe peop le long befor e the en d of its life T he effect— 
of the Triennial Act, in conju nction with the Mutiny Act 
and the establishment of the Civil List, was that a genial 
election was nccessarj' at least every third year and that ~ 
^ Parl iament must meet every year. — 

Personal Liberty. 

The Uberty which the BiU of Rights assured to the 
subject in the realm of politics was extended also in other 
directions. In j68 q the ToUralton Act granted fr t v^Hnm 
of__worship to all person s who accepted^j^^i^ thirty- 
sjx of the Thirty-nine Articles of belief as set out' inllie 
Book ot u>mm.on Prayer. Indeed it would have been a 
strange anomaly if the Calvinist King had been compelled 
to enforce laws against English Puritans. The actual 
effect of the Act was to secure toleration for all non¬ 
conformists e^pt Roman C atholics and Unitarians. . 
Even here, however, the law was much"l'ess terTible~Tn 
practice than it was in theory, and. though exceptional 
instances can be cited. Roman Catholic service s were not 
interfered j yith by the government. 

There was one respect*ln which dissenters still were 
under disabilities, for the Corporation and the Test Acts 
remained in force so that only members of the Church 
of England could take public office. A further notable 
advance towards true liberty was made in 1695. Until 
that year an annual Licensing Act had maintained a 
censorship of the Press; but in 1695 Parliament did not 
pass the Act, which thus happily lapsed. 

Character of William iwf' 

One of the factors exerting a determining influence 
upon jjolitics was the health and character of the King 
himself. In manner Wilham presented a sharp contrast 
to his immediate predecessors. The former Stuart mon- 
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arclis had. for the most part, been attractive in appearance 
aiul affable in demeanour towards their ministers and 
oven towards such of the common folk as they met. 
William, on the contrary, was of slight physlcpie and 
lacked the charm which is so often the natural expression 
of robust health. For, from his early days he had been 
a prey to chronic chest weakness which, for long periods 
together, meant that the drawing of every breath brought 
fxcruriating pain. Small wonder if such an affliction 
produced irritability and moro^encs-s. But it is easy to 
understand also that the result was the personal unpopu¬ 
larity of William. Moreover, his ph\ sical condition made 
it impossible for William to reside in the heart of London ; 
at periods he even had to return to his native Holland. 
Hence he tended to be out of touch with the intimate. 
jxTsonal details of politics—in which Charles 11 had 
excelled - and frequently to incur the suspicion of favour¬ 
ing the interests of Holland to the neglect of those of 
England. Indeed, a great deal of the unpopularity which 
William ha<l to entlure was traceable to the naturally 
common conviction that William had accepted the English 
throne mcrelv in order to secure tho resources of this 
country' for the defence of Holland and for the overthrow 
of his traditional enemy, Louis XIV of France. This 
was the root explanation of the reluctance of England to 
supjxirt William over the question of the succession to 
the Spanish throne. 

But if William seemed to contrast unfavourably with 
liis immediate predecessors in appearance and manners, 
he had no need to fear comparison with them in his moral 
character or in his devotion to kingly duty. Tliat William 
continued to live at all was due more to unflinching deter¬ 
mination of will than to any other cause. This character¬ 
istic he carried into every other sphere of his life. Though 
the petty scheming of politicians often provoked bitterness 
on William’s part and even brought him to the verge of 
relinquisliing the crown and returning to his own beloved 
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land, he never neglected his duty as king of England or 
failed to carry out the policy which he believed to be in 
the true interests of the State. 

Mary, the Queen, possessed a very different tempera¬ 
ment from that of her husband. She had a friendly, 
kindly nature and was accustomed to yield to the will of 
her husband. Thus Mary was something of a compensa¬ 
tion to the grininess of William, and at the same time her 
placidness tended to have a calming effect upon him. 
When, therefore, Mary contracted the then onlv-too- 
common smallpox and died in December, 169.^, William 
suffered a cata.strophe in more than one direction. Not 
only did he lose the affection of his wife ; he lost also 
one of the few counterpoises to his own personal unpopu¬ 
larity. Moreover, not a few persons who disliked William 
as the supplanter of the rightful Stuart line, had never¬ 
theless not opposed him because of the claim to the throne 
possessed by his wife. Her death removed even this 
slender thread of attachment, and the latter half of his 
reign was more bitter in character than the early half, 

The^ personal details of William must be constantly in 
mind if we are to assess both himself and his reign justly. 


2. FINANCIAL MEASURES 

Civil List. 

One of Williams most pressing problems was that 
associated with finance. His accession was made the 
occasion for a change in the procedure of Parliamentary 
gr^ts. Instead of allowing a total sum with which the 
King was to meet all his expenses, both private and public. 
Parliament divided the royal revenue into two parts. 
The first part, called the ■' Civil List consisted of a 
vote of £700,000 f)er annum for life and was intended to 
cover his personal expenses and the cost of the Civil 
Service. But this sum was purposely insufficient for the 
upkeep of the army and navy and other governmental 
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service*. In order to obtain the second part of his revenue, 
the Kink' had to submit to Parliament an estimate of his 
expenditure for the coming >car. Ibis procedure ensured 
that tlic ( ommoiis should have effective control over the 
ro\ al revenue and hence indirectly over the King s general 
rjolicy. It also necessitated the meeting of Parliament 
every year, and thus reinforced the similar effect of the 
Mutiny Act referred to in the previous section. 

Charles II and Goldsmiths. 

The King's normal financial resources as outlined above 
were strained to the breaking-i>oint by the wars which 
William found himself compelled to wage in Scotland and 
Ireland as well as in the Netherlands. The usual expedient 
of kings in such circumstances had been to borrow from 
moneved men in the City—mostly the goldsmiths—on the 
security of the public taxes. Hence, if the whole or part 
of the loan were repaid when the new year's revenue began 
to come in. the King had at his disposal for the ensuing 
year only his usual income minus the amount repaid. 
Before that second year had expired, therefore, he would 
have to borrow more heavily than l>cfore. Consequently, 
every year the King would get more heavily in debt, and 
the inevitable end would be bankruptcy. Even if he paid 
only the interest on the loan, his position, except tempor¬ 
arily, was not improved but rather grew worse. 

Charles II, whose constant quarrels with Parliament 
made liim chronically impecunious in spite of subsidies 
from Louis XIV. was especially addicted to this procedure. 
During the first decade of his reign, Charles's debt to the 
goldsmiths steadily accumulated and was aggravated by 
the prevailing high rate of interest: even the King had 
to pay 8 per cent, on his loans. By 1672 Charles owed 
the huge sum of over £1,300,000, and in that year he 
declared his inability to repay the capital sum but under¬ 
took to maintain his pa^micnts of interest. This promise, 
however, was kept about as faithfully as most of that 
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monarch’s: sometimes the interest was forthcoming, and 
sometimes not, and in 16S3 it definitely ceased. 

Bank of England, 1694 . 

The effect of all this upon the position of William III 
is not difficult to understand. The credit of royalty having 
been so completely undermined, the moneyed folk refused 
to respond to William's desire for a loan. Vet the normal 
channels of revenue certainly could not be made to produce 
enough to defray the temporary', extraordinary expenses 
of war. Hence some special inducement had to be offered 
to those who had money to lend the King. The actual 
plan adopted is attributed to William Paterson, the 
originator of the Darien Scheme mentioned later in the 
present chapter. The plan was simply that those persons 
who contributed towards the total sum of fi.200.000 lent 
to the Crown at 8 per cent, interest should be incorporated 
into the Company of the Bank of England and should be 
the only corporation allowed to issue bank-notes in and 
around London. These terms, included in an Act of 
Parliament of 1694. were immediately successful; within 
a few days the whole of the sum had been subscribed. 

Results of the Bank. 

The Bank thus established was to become the very 
bulwark of the financial security of Britain and the financial 
centre of the world. Before attaining that eminence, 
however, it had a chequered history. The later stages of 
its history will call for review in a subsequent chapter. 
Here we must be concerned with the immediate political 
results of the establishment of the Bank. One effect was 
soon evident: those who had thus lent money to William 
realized that if William were overthrown by James II or 
the Pretender, the latter would almost certainly Mvenge 
himself by seizing the treasure so conveniently deposited 
in the Bank's coffers. Hence, William was consistently 
supported by the moneyed men who. if only for financial 
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rca'.ons threw in Ihcir lot with the Whig party. Even a 
full generation later the same factor was still operative, 
for when in 1745 I 3 «nnie Prince Charlie secineci within 
striking distance of London, there was a '• run on the 
Bank " owing to the rush of depositors to secure their 
money before the Stuarts appropriated it. 1 hus it is 
safe to a-^sert that the Bank of England, which originally 
was founded in order to meet a passing need, became the 
most potent source of strength to the throne not only under 
William HI and Anne but also under their successors the 

Hanoverians. 

Coinage Restored. 

One other item of financial interest during the same 
period was the restoration of the coinage. During the 
Stuart period there had been a steady decline in the 
standard of the coinage. For this the Stuarts had not 
been personally responsible, and there is no evidence 
that tliey had issued debased coinage as some of the 
Tudors had done. The unreliability of the value of any 
particular coin was due to another cause, namely, that 
the absence of mille<l edges encouraged the practice of 
"clipping”. So common did this become that numbers 
of men made their living by this fraudulent means. 
Further, much of the coinage in circulation was so old and 
worn that to counterfeit it was a simple operation. Hence, 
through the combination of these two practices—clipping 
and counterfeiting—the coinage at the beginning of 
William’s reign was deplorably debased. The results 
were evident on every hand : trade was hampered by 
bargaining about how many of the particular coins offered 
should be paid for a particular article and by the rise of 
prices generally as some sort of protection against receiving 
less than the value for goods sold. Almost as serious 
was the boarding of relatively good money—thus illus¬ 
trating the famous ” law ” of Gresham who, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, declared that " bad money drives out good'" 
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—so that not only was there a dearth of coins in circula¬ 
tion but the money that was available became progressK cly 
worse. 

So urgent did the problem become that at last the 
Government decided on a scheme whereby the fauit\‘ 
coins were to be called in and new ones, of a standard 
fineness, were to be issued. The Declaration giving details 
of the procedure relative to re-coinage was issued in 
December, 1695. but the bulk of the work was carried 
through in 169O and was supervised by Sir Isaac Newton. 
Inevitably, the issuing of good coins in place of defective 
ones involved the Treasury in a loss for each coin thus 
dealt with, the aggregate loss being £2,400,000. This 
charge was felt all the more heavily because it had to be 
borne at the same time as the cost of the war. Never¬ 
theless, the economic benefit to the nation generally wa.s 
so great and so immediate that instead of the re-coinage 
being felt as a burden it proved to be one means whereby 
the nation was enabled to face and to discharge its 
financial liabilities. 


3 OF SETTLEMENT 

Reasons for Act. 

As the reign of William proceeded, nearly all classes 
grew to feel that the welfare of the nation depended upon 
securing the continued exclusion of the ” Pretenders ” 
from the throne. We have seen already that the Whigs— 
who represented the majority of the nation—supported 
William for reasons of political principle, and that this 
attitude was reinforced by the commercial class who 
allied themselves with the Whigs as a matter of expediency 
if not of conviction. Gradually another factor had an 
increasing influence in the same direction : this lelates 
primarily to foreign affairs and should become clearer as 
we proceed with the events related in the next two chapters. 
Suffice it to say that the close alliance between Ix>uis XIV 
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of France and llie exiled Stuarts caused grave uneasiness 
to patriotic Englishmen of nearly every type. Even 
most of the Rtunan Catholics did not wish to see their 
faith reintroduced by James II with the help of French 
soldiers. Rather than that they preferred a Protestant 
monarchy, especially as under it they were in practice 
unmolested in the exercise of their religion. 

At last, near what proved to be the end of William’s 
reign, an occurrence compelled the Government definitely 
to face the situation. In 1604 the Queen had died, and 
the King was left childless. The genealogical table shows 
that William's successor would be Ins late wife’s sister, 
the Princess Anne. Anne had married Prince George of 
Denmark and had had a numerous family of children, but 
every one of them had died in inhincy with one e.Kception, 
a boy known as the Duke of Gloucester. Then, in 1700, 
when he was eleven years of age. the Duke of Gloucester 
himself died, so that after Anne there would be no 
descendant of James U and his first wife to succeed to 
the throne. William’s health was then evidently fast 
failing—he actually diet! in 1702—and obviously none 
could predict how long the Princess Anne might survive 
him. Gne thing was plain : the death of Anne, whether 
it came early or late, would be the occasion for James II 
or the Pretender to reassert his claim to the throne. If 
that happened in the absence of any other individual 
with an undisputed claim, none could foresee the outcome : 
civil war, with one side helped by France, was almost a 
certainty. Hence the Government wisely decided to 
forestall that event by legislating immediately on the 
question of the succession. In 1701 the Act of Settlement 
was passed. 

Clauses. 

Ihe arrangement made by that Act tvas based upon 
securing the succession of the nearest Protestant claimant 
to the throne. This proved to be Sophia, the daughter 
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of Elizabeth—daughter of James I of England—and of 
Elector Palatine who had been so unfortunate in the 
Thirty Years* War. Accordingly, the Act provided that 
the crown should descend to the ” most excellent Princess 
Sophia, and the heirs of her body, being Protestants 

The opportunity of the passage of an Act of Parliament 
relative to the Crown was seized upon in order to enact 
further regulations concerning the King’s powers. Two 
clauses of the utmost importance were inserted The 
first was that judges could not be dismissed by the personal 
will of the King so long as they ” behaved themselves 
quamdtu se bene gcsscrin/—that Ls. so long as thev con¬ 
tinued properly to discharge their duties as judges. 
Second, a royal pardon was not to be pleadable bv a 
minister when impeached by the House of Commons 
Thus were finally settled two of the great causes of the 
Civil War: by the first, the King could no longer do 
Ulcgal acts and then rely upon a corrupt Bench to enforce 
his will upon unwilling subjects; and by the second 
ministers were definitely responsible for every act of state! 

In addition to these great safeguarding clauses, the 
Act also contained others which were included out of 
petty jealousy of William HI. such as that England need 
not go to war to defend the foreign possessions of the 
Crown, that the King was not to leave England without 
Parliaments consent, and that persons of foreign birth 
were not to hold lands or be admitted to Parliament or 
to office under the Crown. These clauses were patently 
directed against William personally rather than for the 
m^ntenance of liberty as such. William, however, was 
quite content to endure these snubs so long as the Pro- 
twtant succession was maintained in England, for only 
thus was there any assurance of a continued alliance 
between England and Holland against France. Fortu¬ 
nately, with the passing of the immediate cause of this 
antagonism to WUliam, most of these minor clauses were 
either repealed or amended. 
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4. QUEEN ANNE. 1702-1714 

Characteristics of Oueen. 

Ihc death of William III took place suddenly in March, 
I7(j2. 'Ihotif;!! his frail body was not exjwctcd to last as 
lung as it did, the manner of liis death was strange. During 
Februarv. while riding at Hampton Court, Williams horse 
stumbled over a mole-hill, threw the King and broke his 
collar-bone. The inpiry in itself was not serious, or 
would not have been to a robust frame, but William's 
constitution could not withstand the shock. His death 
seemed to have occurred at the most critical juncture of 
the reign ; for the great war against Louis of France 
over the succession to the Spanish throne was just be¬ 
ginning. Fortunately, as the next chapter will show, 
F'nglish generalship was in safe hands, but the monarch 
who was to control politics at home prc'^cnted as sharp a 
contrast to William as can well l>c imagined. 

Personally the Queen was rather a simple-minded, 
ordinal^', uninteresting woman. Her husband. Prince 
George of Denmark, was a fitting consort : and Charles II’s 
classic jest on his niece's husband aptly summarized his 
character : " I have tried him drunk, and I have tried 
him sober, and there is nothing in him 1 ” The common¬ 
place nature of the Queen’s character was certain to 
produce roactiins in English political life. Previous 
sovereigns, with rare exceptions, had been active partisans 
in politics. Some had been competent, some feeble ; 
some honest, some given to duplicity ; but, throughout 
Tudor and Stuart times, they had never been nonentities. 
Now. with such a monarch as Anne, the centre of political 
power was certain to shift to other quarters. 

Political Parties, 

One of the new political influences was that of the 
ladies of the Queen’s Court. The exercise of political 
power by Court ladies was by no means an unheard-of 
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thing, but under Anne that p>ovver was wielded in an 
unusual way. Usually, the influence of ladies had been 
due to their charm over the King : but the ladies of 
Anne’s Court owed their sway to self-assertiveness exer¬ 
cised over the placid mind of the Queen. Ascendancy 
thus gained w'as used in the interests of one or other of 
the political parties. 

During the greater part of the reign, the Court favourite 
was Sarah Jennings. Duchess of Marlborough. Personally, 
the Queen favoured the Tories rather than the Whigs, if 
only because of the alliance of the Tories with the Church, 
for her religious conviction was clear and consistent : all 
her life she remained a faithful member of the Church of 
England. But so completely was she under the domination 
of the Duchess, whose husband's position as commander 
of the English and Allied armies on the Continent depended 
upon Whig support, that during the first half-dozen years 
of the reign the Whigs' tenure of office was assured ; 
the Whig ministry that was in power from 1702 till 1710 
l>eing led by Godolphin. So intimate was the relationship 
between the Queen and the Duchess, that titles and 
ceremonies were privately dropped and to each other they 
were "Mrs. Freeman" and •' Mrs. Morley." 

But the Tories were not slow to learn their lesson. 
Their leaders were Robert Harley and Henry St. John. 
They found in another Court lady, Mrs. Abigail Masham, 
a means of poisoning the Queen’s mind against the Marl- 
boroughs. Under this influence even Queen Anne began 
to resent the domineering attitude of the Duchess, and 
gradually the latter's ascendancy began to diminish. 
Hence, when the nation grew Weary of war—as the next 
chapters will show—the Whigs, bereft of the foundation of 
their power, were driven from office. 

Dr. Sacheverell. 

The immediate cause of their fall was bad political 
tactics over what in itself was a trifling issue. In the year 
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1710 a certain Hiqh Church clergyman. Dr. Sachevcrell, 
preached a sermon before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The sermon was entitled "The 
Perils from False Brethren." and during the course of it 
he maintained the Tory principle of non-resistance to the 
Crown and asserted in violent, not to say vituperative, 
language that the Church was in peril since the Whig 
ministers were its enemies. The Whigs, feeling that the 
tide was beginning to turn against them, decided to try 
to stem the flow before too late. They therefore took the 
incredihlv foolish decision to impeach Sachevcrell for an 
attack on the Revolution Settlement. The only effect was 
to call attention to something which otherwise would 
quickly have died a natural death. The Tories played on 
the people's susceptibility to the cry of " The Chtirch in 
Danger." anti the Doctor, from being a somewhat verbose 
pomj>osity. was transformed into a popular hero. He was 
found guilty, but the light sentence—that he be prohibited 
from preaching for three years—was equivalent to an 
acquittal, and the public roar against the Whigs swelled 
yet louder. Thereupon the Queen took the step of dis¬ 
missing the Whig Government. The Tories came into 
j>owor, Harley, as Earl of Oxford, becoming Lord Treasurer, 
and St. John, as Viscount Bolingbroke, Secretary of State, 

Pamphleteers. 

One other ix)litical agency calls for at least brief notice : 
it was during the reign of Anne that pamphleteering 
became so potent a party weapon. On the Whig side 
were Addison, the editor of the Spectator —which, though 
mainly literary, was nevertheless of considerable political 
influence—and Defoe, the author of Robinson Crttsoe, 
whose pamphlets were a continual source of bitterness to 
the Tories. But perhaps in Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. 
Patrick's, Dublin, the Tories had the most notable contem- 
jK'rary political writer of all. Swift was the author of 
Cultiver's Travels, and even this, to those who had eyes 
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to see, was a satire upon the politics of his time. His 
most famous effort was the Conduct of the AUie$, in which 
he urged the reasons for ending the War of Spanish Succes¬ 
sion. In the absence of newspapers and of political 
meetings, the pamphlets by these and other writers had a 
determining influence on the trend of public opinion. 

5 - UNION OF SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND. 1707^ 
Condition of Scotland. 

One of the most notable achievements of tlie period 
1688-1714 was the political union of Scotland and England, 
Since the year 1603 when James VI of Scotland became 
also James I of England, the same individual had been 
the monarch of both countries ; but each country had 
nevertheless retained its own Parliament and its own 
Council, and each was politically independent of the other 
as if the two crowns had been worn by two heads instead 
of by one. Yet, though the two states were politically 
separate, there were at work forces of various kinds tending 
very strongly to bring them together. 

Tendencies to Union. 

First, English trade regulations, notably the Navigation 
Acts, severely handicapped the trade of Scotland which, 
under the terms of those. Acts, was a foreign country. 
Scotland was a poverty-stricken land at best, generaliy 
undeveloped and subject to disorderly Highland raids upon 
the Lowlands, and if she was to continue to be impoverished 
commercially, there seemed no end in sight but starvation. 
Yet England could hardly be expected to modify her 
trade r^ulations in the interest of Scotland unless some 
concessions were received in return. 

Second, in spite of the atrocious massacre of Glencoe— 
to be mentioned in the following chapter—Scotland became 
generally reconciled, from religious motives, to the govern¬ 
ment of William III. For in 1689 Presbyterianism was 
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recognized as the established religion of Scotland, and 
even those folk with Jacobite svTnpathies began to wonder 
whether they would receive equal security if the Roman 
Catholic Smarts returned. Such wavering was not shared, 
of course, by the Highland clans, each of which was in any 
case a law unto itself and would have paid no more regard 
to one sort of king than to another. 

Events preceding Union. 

Matters were shown up in their true light by an incident 
that caused greatly embittered feelings between the two 
l>coples. In the year i6g8 a number of Scottish merchants 
tried to found a settlement on the Isthmus of Darien for 
the development of trade in the South Seas. The enter¬ 
prise, however, was doomed to failure ; bad management 
and the hostility of the Spanish Government—which natur¬ 
ally did not wcicomc trading rivals within what it regarded 
as its o\vn preserve—combined to produce disaster. The 
Scots were angered l>ccause King William did not show 
sufficient energy on their behalf with the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment : William regarded the scheme as verging on the 
absurd and, in i6<)8. was in no position to make fresh 
enemies abroad. Friction thus created was rendered still 
more intense by the passage of the Act of Settlement in 
1701 ; for the Scots resented the arrangement of the 
succession without any sort of reference to their wishes. 
Indeed, so embittered did their feelings become that in 
1704 the Scottish Parliament passed the Act of Security, 
the substance of which was that when Queen Anne died 
Scotland would select a king for itself. Yet it was obvious 
to statesmen on both sides of the border that such an 
event would not really promote the interests of either 
party : the economic, religious and political well-being of 
both kingdoms depended not upon their separation but 
upon their union. Accordingly, in spite of the Act of 
Security, negotiations were set on foot, the outcome being 
the Act of Union of 1707. 
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Clauses. 

The chief terms of the .\ct were that Scotland should 
retain her own legal system and the Presbyterian Church, 
should contribute 2I per cent, to the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom, and should be represented in the Par¬ 
liament at Westminster by forty-five members in the 
Commons and by sixteen in the Lords, and that there 
shotild be complete free trade between the two countries. 
Thus at last the dream of so many English kings came 
true: on ist May, 1707. there arose the “ United Kingdom 
of Great Britain 


Effects of Union. 

There can be little doubt that the terms were very 
advantageous to Scotland. Her relative poverty was 
accurately reflected in the very low quota she was to make 
towards the united revenue. It was Scotland, therefore, 
that would benefit by the establishment of mutual free 
trade; and the prodigious industrial and commercial 
devcIoj)ment of Scotland since the l>eginning of the 
eighteenth century is certainly traceable in the main to 
the Union. On the other hand, Scotland has made her 
own contribution to the common interests of the new 
kingdom. One of the effects of the freedom of trade was 
that the Scots were no longer subject to the English 
Navigation Laws, and hence were able to trade with the 
English colonies. This fostered Scottish shipping, but it 
also encouraged the Scots themselves to join in colonial 
enterprise, and increasingly British colonies have reaped 
the benefit from the native wit and the initiative of Scots- 




men ; so that the extent and prosperity of the British 
Empire is due in no small measure to the Act of Union. 


6 . EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 


This is a convenient point, before we turn to the foreign 
elations of England under William 111 and Anne, at which 
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to summarize the main effects of the Revolution of l 683 . 

Of these c-lfects. three call for special emphasis. 

Constitutional Monarchy. 

First, and foremost in importance, the ejection of 
James II and the coming of \\ illiam III was the logical 
and final settlement of the dispute—of which the Civil 
War (1642-1G40) had really been but one stage—between 
Stuarts and Parliament. For the basis and the definition 
of William's power was the Bill of Rights which was in 
essence a bargain between King and People ; and no king 
who ruled by virtue of a bargain, no matter what the 
terms of the bargain may be. can at the same time claim 
to nile by Divine Right. In short, the coming of William 
marked the definite establishment of constitutional mon¬ 
archy as defined in the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settle¬ 
ment. In the years that followed, the British Constitution 
underwent modifications in various respects, but the 
principle that the will of the people, as expressed through 
Parliament, should be supreme has remained unmoved. 

Party System. 

One further result of the 16S8 Revolution, and allied with 
tlie supremacy of Parliament, was the development of the 
party system of Parliamentary government. Already we 
have seen that William's dependence upon the Wliigs caused 
a sharper definition of party differences. Our subsequent 
study * will show that the system thus emphasized under 
William III was. under George I and George II. to become 
the foundation of the whole fabric of British government. 
The s|>ccial characteristics and principles of the respective 
parties will be reviewed at that point of the history. 

Protestantism Secured. 

Most of the other results of the Revolution follow from 
the two main ones already explained. One of them 

1 Chapter IV« sectioas i and a. 
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perhaps, calls for particular mention, namely, that Pro¬ 
testantism was secured as the state religion of England, 
the Act of Settlement laying down definitely that the heirs 
of Sophia of Hanover should be eligible to'succeed Queen 
Anne only if they were Protestants. The effect of this 
provision extended far beyond England itself. When 
William became King of England, Holland was almost of 
necessity assured of the alliance of this country against 
the attacks of the Roman Catholic Louis XIV of France. 
England might make paper provisions that she should not 
be dragged into war to defend the foreign possessions of 
the CrowTi, but the logic of events made those provisions 
impossible of execution. One of the outstanding effects of 
the Revolution, therefore, was the participation of England 
in a scries of great foreign wars. Our busine.ss in the 
next chapter is to begin the study of those wars in detail. 



CHAPTER IT 

WAR OF ENGLISH SUCCESSION, 1689-1697 


I. CAUSES OF THE WAR 

T he War of EngliNh Succession was the first of seven 
great wars in which England was involved against 
France dviring the period 1688—1815- To understand its 
root cause we need some knowledge of the position of 
France in Europe. 

Menace of Louis XIV. 

The reign of Louis XIV covered the extraordinarily 
long era of 1643-1715. Until 1661, however, the govern¬ 
ment of France was carried on by Car<linal Mazarin, for 
when I..ouis XIII died his son was only four and a half 
years of age. Even before the accession of Louis XIV, 
the way for the strength of France during his reign had 
been prepared by the great Cardinal Richelieu who had 
directed all his skilful energies towards unifying France 
within ajid humbling her traditional enemies the Haps- 
burgs of Austria witliout. Ujxm this foundation Mazarin 
h.ad bxult: among other achievements, he had secured 
Lower Alsace for France by the Treaty of Westphalia 
(1648) after the Thirty Years’ War and so had strengthened 
the French jmsition on the Rhine. When, therefore, 
Mazarin died in 1661 and Louis XIV became his own chief 
minister, France stood 1..S the leading Power in Europe. 
This position of strength was even improved by Louis 
who gathered into his service a group of soldiers unrivalled 
in skill and daring : these included such men as Turenne 
and Cond6 his generals, Louvois his war-minister, Vauban 
his engineer of fortifications, and Tourville his admiral; 
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3nd though the first two were dead before our period opened, 
their tradition and methods lived on, and not unworthy 
successors were to be found in generals such as Luxembourg. 

Louis XIV was therefore not without some prospect of 
success when he revived the long-cherished ambition of 
France to achieve for herself what she called "natural 
frontiersThis meant, in practice, that her eastern 
frontier should be pushed back to the Rhine. Louis' 
intention to carry this policy into effect was made unmis¬ 
takably clear when, in 1681. he seized Upper Alsace 
including the key-fortress of Strassburg. thereby alanning 
the wliole of Europe. 

All this affected England because a Rhine frontier for 
France would mean that the coastline of the Spanish 
Netherlands that is, roughly, the present Belgium— 
would be in the hands of Louis ; and from early times a 
settled policy of England—founded on an accurate intuition 
—had been never to consent to that coast’s being in the 
hands of a great Power that might become her enemy, 
for the shores of the Netherlands would form an ideal 
jumping-off ground for any would-be invader of England 
Moreover, that that coast should be added to the adjacent 
coastline of hrance was even'more menacing than it.s 
possession by a more distant country such as Spain. A 
further source of English interest in the machinations of 
Louis was to be found in the marriage in 1677 of the 
Princess Mary, daughter of James II. to William III of 
Orange^ Stadtholder of Holland^ who had already—notably 
in the Dutch War of 1672-1679—defended his Protestant 
land with great courage against the Roman Catholic 
Louis. 

This menace of Louis XIV to western Europe generally 
and to England in particular was the root explanation of 
the .War of English Succession. The immediate question 
at issue was, as the name implies, that of settling who 
should succeed to the English throne which, having been 
vacated by James II, w'as offered to and accepted by 
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William and Mary jointly. In England no party moved 
to support James, but outside England he lound friends 
in several quarters. Most important of all, Louis XIV was 
seriously alarmed at the prosp>cct ; for William’s accession 
to the English throne would secure to Holland the per¬ 
manent alliance of England against France. The obvious 
pelicy for Louis was to encourage the enemies of William 
to reinstate James II as king. Louis therefore granted to 
James a pension of £40.000 a year and the use of the 
palace at St.-Germain where he was treated as the rightful 
king of England. 

Scotland and Ireland. 

But William found enemies also nearer home. In 
Scotland, though the bulk of the people, being Protestants, 
were favourable to William, the Highlanders were en¬ 
thusiastic Jacobites, as the supporters of James came to 
be called, from the Latin Jacobus meaning James. 
Moreover, the intense Roman Catholicism of Ireland meant 
that, in the latter country, William would have to fight 
for his crown. Actually, it was in Scotland and Ireland 
that resistance to William first manifested itself, and the 
years 1689-1691 were occupied in asserting his authority 
there. Only then w'as he free to return to what for him 
was the main purpx>se of his life, namely, the defence of 
Holland against Louis XIV. 


2. WAR IN SCOTLAND 

In Scotland events seemed at first to follow a course 
similar to that in England. A Convention, held at Edin- 
bingh, offered the crown to William and Mary. The 
Episcopalianism imp>osed by Laud was swept away and 
Presbyterianism was re-established, though there %vas to 
be toleration for non-Presbyterians. Indeed, all might 
have gone well had not the situation been complicated by 
clan enmities. The recognized leader of the royal forces 
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in Scotland, under Charles II and James II. had been the 
famous John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. 
The latter had a personal feud with the Campbell clan, 
and therefore, apart from any question of either religious 
or political principle, Dundee took the side of the Jacob¬ 
ites. The Highlanders, always ready for a fight, especially 
against their traditional foes the Lowlanders, readily rose 
at the call of their leader. 

Battle of Killiecrankie. 

The action that followed was swift and decisive. The 
Highlanders, during several weeks in the spring of 16S9. 
ravaged and plundered the Lowlands. Then the English 
general Mackay was sent against them with several loyal 
regiments. Dundee posted his clansmen at the strategic 
Pass of Killiecrankie, whence suddenly they swooped down 
upon the unlucky English regiments as they advanced. 
The English, unable to withstand the shock of a Highland 
charge, broke, fled and scattered, and there was every 
apjjcarance that the cause of William and Presbyterianism 
had been shattered at a blow. But in the midst of the 
rout there happened the one thing necessary to reverse 
that result: Dundee himself was killed by a chance shot. 
The Highlanders had won a victory that was of no use 
to them : their main interest was in the fight, not in its 
cause ; and when death removed the one man who was 
capable of following up the success to a conclusive issue 
and of holding together the various clans, the latter could 
do nothing but return to their native Highlands. This 

they soon did, and the rising in Scotland died out almost 
immediately. 

Massacre of Glencoe. 

It would be well if we could leave the story of William 
III and Scotland at that point. Unfortunately a further 
item has to be related. Though the Highland clansmen 
had mostly returned home, many of them were known to 
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be clisafTcctcd. Accordingly a proclan>ation offered a free 
pardon to all who, by the last day of 1691, should take 
an oath of alleRiance before a magistrate. All the clans 
accepted the offer, with one notable exception : the aged 
Maclan MacDonald, head of the not very numerous 
MacDonalds of Glencoe. It would appear that they did 
in fact present themselves at Fort William for the purpose 
of taking the oath, but found there a military governor 
instead of a civil magistrate. Some delay therefore 
occurred before the order could be complied with, the 
result being that the stipulated date was passed before 
the oath could be taken. 

Ihis gave to the Lowianders a chance for revenge upon 
their standing enemies. The Secretary for Scotland at the 
time was the Master of Stair, who, with the Earl of Argyll 
(chief of the Campbell clan), was the leader of the Low- 
landers. Stair, seizing the opjwrtunity provided by the 
delay of the MacDonalds, obtained from \\’illiam an order 
"to extirpate that set of thieves". To execute this 
injunction, in February, 1692, a detachment of troops— 
mainly Campbells—was sent to Glencoe and was lodged 
among the cottagers of the district. The mission of the 
soldiers was ostensibly peaceable, and they were accordingly 
received in a friendly and even hospitable spirit. Then, 
at the end of a fortnight, after which any suspicions had 
been allayed, early in the morning of 13th February, the 
soldiery began in cold blood to murder their hosts without 
any respect for cither age or sex. Though many of the 
MacDonalds effected their escape to the hills, many 
remained as bloody corpses among the blackened ruins 
of their former homes. 

The primary responsibility for this horror must rest 
upon the Lowland leaders. William's part is less clear. 
It would seem that when he gave his consent to the massacre 
he was unaware that the MacDonalds had sworn allegiance 
subsequent to the prescribed date. To that extent blame 
docs not rest upon him. Nevertheless, even that cannot^ 
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in our eyes, justify such an atrocious punishment. More¬ 
over. after the full facts became available, William made 
no attempt to punish the offenders, which was the very 
least he could hav’e done if he had really disapproved of the 
deed. Certainly it was the massacre of Glencoe that w'as 
the main cause of the implacable hostility of the High¬ 
landers to the Revolution Settlement and of their continued 
support of the Jacobite cause during the following half- 
century. 


3. WAR IN IRELAND 
Situation in 1688 . 

While the opposition to William's succession was being 
thus crushed in Scotland, a similar opposition was en¬ 
countered in Ireland, There, however, the situation was 
different, for in Ireland the Roman Catholics formed the 
vast majority of the population and, during the reign of 
James II, the governmental control of the country had 
been in their hands. The Viceroy had been the Roman 
Catholic Earl of Tyrconnel, and office under the Crown— 
both civil and military office—was confined to men of his 
faith. Even the Revolution in England made very little 
jiractical diflerence in Ireland : the Protestants still remained 
only a small minority ; the Roman Catholic regime was con¬ 
tinued ; and James II in 1689, supported by Louis XIV’s 
officers and supplies, landed in Ireland, which was to be 
the base of his attack .on William III. The whole country 
was almost at once enthusiastically in his control, and the 
position of the few Protestants was precarious in the 
extreme, 

Londonderry and Enniskillen. 

In practice the Protestant resistance centred in two 
northern towns, Londonderry and Enniskillen, both of which 
closed their gates to the Roman Catholic forces. The 
defence of those towns is worthy to rank among the great 
heroic sieges of history. 

B* 
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Lonclonderrv stands on the Foyle near where that riv’cr 
runs into tljc Lough. The besiegers placed a great boom 
across the river so as to prevent supply-ships from re- 
victualling the town, and thus they were able to invest the 
city by land and sea. The siege began early in April, 
1680. Throughout the first two months the besiegers 
tried, by a scries of bombardments and attacks, to make 
a breach into the town. The defenders retorted with 
counter-attacks and with still further strengthening the 
defences. Then, in Julv, the Roman Catholic forces 
settled down to wait until starvation should place the 
city in their hands. This w.is a policy that seemed to have 
every prospect of success ; for the citizens of Londonderry 
were reduced to the sorest straits of famine. Though the 
food-supplies contained in the town were rationed through¬ 
out on the most severe lines, by July the people had no 
alternative to eating anything that was at all edible— 
leather, dogs, and vermin. The end of the month saw 
the end also of even such means of sustenance. What 
the end was to lx?, none could foresee ; yet still the city 
held out undaunted. Some weeks earlier, William had 
sent ships with food to relieve the distress of the citizens. 
These ships, liowevcr, dismayed by the harbour-boom, 
had remained inactive in the Lough. At last, on 30th 
July, when the position of Londonderry was so desperate 
that no catastrophe could make it worse, the ships hoisted 
full sail and made for the boom. The breathless suspense 
within Londonderry was intense beyond description, a 
suspense that was heightened by the fact that the force 
of the impact had driven the leading ship—the Mountjoy — 
on to the mud. Nevertheless she had burst the boom, 
and the tide rose in the very nick of time to cany her 
and her companion vessels into the city harbour. After 
a siege of one hundred and five days Londonderry was 
saved. The joy of its people, who had so richly deserved 
their reward, knew no bounds. But the significance of 
the relief was greater even than the safety of the inhabit* 
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ants : the Roman Catholics, in spite of the relative vastncss 
of their resources—both Irish and French—had been 
defeated, and the crisis of William's difficulties in Ireland 
was over. 

Three days later, the people of Enniskillen, enheartened 
by the success of their sister-town, sallied out and met 
the Jacobite troops at Newtown Butler and were similarly 
successful. 

Battle of the Boyne. 

But though the most critical days were over, the pre¬ 
ponderance of Roman Catholics in Ireland meant that much 
would have to take place before William's supremacy was 
acknowledged throughout the land. In June. 1690, 
William went to Ireland in person. He landed at Carrick- 
fergus. and then went via Belfast southwards towards 
James's army, which he encountered on the River Boyne. 
Though William’s troops were drawn from various sources, 
and consisted not only of English but also of Dutch. 
Swedes, Danes and Huguenots, they were hardened 
fighting men united by a common hatred of Louis XIV. 
Against these James could opf>ose the Irish and the 
troops loaned him from France, In the face of these 
William had to ford the river. The Irish soon fled in 
disorder, leaving to the French the impK)ssible task of 
alone stemming William’s advance. The result was a 
great victory for William. James shamefully joined in 
the rout, and fled to France. 

Treaty of Limerick, 1691. 

William then returned to England and left Ginckel, 
his Dutch second-in-command, to complete the subjuga¬ 
tion of the country. Very thoroughly the work was 
carried out. The last Roman Catholic town of any conse¬ 
quence to capitulate was Litnerick, in October, 1691. 
Meanwhile the Earl of Marlborough had conquered Cork 
and Kinsale. Further resistance was evidently useless. 
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and t!>c Jacobites therefore agreed to the Treaty of Lim* 
crick. By its terms all Irish soldiers who wished to do so 
were to l)c allowed to go to France for service under 
Louis XI\’ : there was to l>e an amnesty for all who laid 
down their arms; and Roman Catholics were to lx? 
granted religious and political liberty similar to that 
which they had possessed under Charles 11 . 

Penal Laws. 

On this basis there was a real prospect of a peaceful 
settlement, and. had its terms been loyally carried out. 
most of the troubles that England has subsequently met 
in Ireland would have been avoided. Though the con¬ 
ditions of peace were violated in a manner different from 
that of the Massacre of Glencoe in Scotland, the effect 
was certainly not le.ss dishonourable or less dis;istrous. 
The English Parliament immediately enacted that every 
member of the Irish Parliament and even' Irish oiTjee- 
holder should take an oath not only of allegiance but also 
of Protestant belief. The effect was that for the first 
time in history the Irish Parliament consisted of Pro¬ 
testants only. Such a Parliament became little better 
than a tool whereby the small Protestant minority fi.xed 
an oppre.ssivc yoke upon the Roman Catholic mass of the 
population. Roman Catholics were forbidden to become 
teachers, to possess firearms or to own a horse worth more 
than five pounds. As time passed, even these laws were 
elal>oratcd with greater severity : thus, in 1697 it was 
enacted that Roman Catholic priests were to leave Ireland 
and that Roman Catholics were not to marry. These 
provisions were flagrant violations of the Treaty of Limerick 
and were more pernicious even than most religious perse¬ 
cutions, in that they were the persecution of the majority 
by the minority. Tlieir fruits were to be seen a century 
later in the series of events leading to the Act of Union 
of 1800, and. later still, in the Home Rule movement of 
the nineteenth century. 
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4. WAR AT SEA 

Battle of Bcachy Head, 1690 . 

Actually, the success of the Irish campaign was due as 
much to the French neglect of the sea as to William’s 
efficiency on land. Louis XIV had in Tourville the finoat 
admiral of his day, and he had a fleet superior to anything 
the English could put on the sea. Had these advantages 
been used to the full, William’s crossing to Ireland would 
certainly have been seriously hampered and perhaps 
would have been prevented altogether. The first notable 
action at sea took place on 30th June, 1690—that is. the 
day before the Battle of the Boyne—when off Beachy 
Head. Tourville fell in with the Anglo-Dutch fleet com¬ 
manded by Lord Torrington. Torrington was under 
definite orders to engage the enemy and. though the 
French were greatly superior in numbers, a fierce action 
took place. The Dutch plunged rashly into the fray and 
were extricated from annihilation only by the tactics of 
Torrington. The result was a decisive victory for the 
French, who thus gained complete command of the Channel, 
and William's campaign was saved from complete collapse 
only through Tourville's failure to follow up the victory 
by cutting off communications between England and 
Ireland and the Continent. 

Battle of La Hogue, 1692 . 

For nearly two years the naval campaign remained 
almost in abeyance. Then, in the early part of 1692, 
Louis XIV, persuaded by the entreaties of James, decided 
to send an expedition to England so as to divert the 
energies of William from the Netherlands. A large number 
of vessels was collected in order to carry over to England 
a picked anny of some 30,000 men who were to be trans¬ 
ported while Tourville held the Channel. James II pre¬ 
pared a manifesto which was, in effect, a declaration of 
his policy if he were restored to the throne; but as this 
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did not indicate tliat he was willing to act as a consti¬ 
tutional monarch it did his cause more harm than good. 

Ihc rcallv ho}>e{ul sign for the Jacobites was that 
duplicity and even treachery were rife among stato.smen 
in England. Indeed there were very few even of William's 
most prominent supporters who had not entered at some 
time into treasonable correspondence with James. The 
truth was tliat William’s position as King was regarded 
as anydiing but assured, and there was a common anxiety 
both to hunt with the hounds and to run with the hare. 
As we shall see. Marlborough was perhaps the most glaring 
e.xample of such intriguers ; but the extent to which the 
practice was carried is indicated by the fact that Lord 
Russell, the commander of the English fleet, was in touch 
with James at the very moment when the critical naval 
events of 1692 were shaping themselves. Indeed it was 
this, perhaps more than any other one factor, which en¬ 
couraged James and the French to proceed with their 
expedition, though, as the event was to show, Russell's 
wavering did not make him less energetic or wholehearted 
when the time for action arrived. 

Between the middle of April and the middle of May, 
1692, unfavourable winds prevented the French expedition. 
Meanwhile the English and Dutch fleets had joined under 
the command of Russell, so that numerically the French 
were considerably inferior. In spite of this disadvantage 
Tourville defended himself both gallantly and skilfully, 
but his fleet was compelled finally to scatter. Many of 
his ships escaped southward between the Channel Islands 
and the mainland. Those unable to do so took refuge at 
La Hogue, where James was waiting to cross to England, 
and where a dozen of them were burnt by Sir George 
Rookc. 

The length at which the Battle of La Hogue has been 
described is justified by its consequence, namely, that 
henceforward the English had unchallenged command of 
the Channel so that, not only in the War of English Sue- 
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cession but also throughout the subsequent War of Spanish 
Succession. William and Marlborough were free to come 
and go, and to transport men and supplies, between 
England and the Continent at will. The action at La 
Hogue was therefore highly critical in the wars between 
England and Louis XIV. 

5. T^ATY OF RYSWICK. 1697 
War in hlfNetherlands. 

From the middle of 1692 the war consisted solely of 
military actions in the Netherlands. As an aspect of 
English history these are of relatively minor importance 
and we may dismiss them with only a brief notice. 

The struggle resolved itself mainly into a war of sieges 
in which the superior resources of the French allowed 
them step by step to advance into the Netherlands. Thus 
in 1691 they forced the surrender of Mons and in 1692 of 
Namur. Meanwhile William was far from idle. Not 
even his best friends could claim that he was a master of 
strategy : indeed it was a rare event for William to win 
a battle. But what he lacked in generalship—in the 
ordinary sense of the word—was more than compensated 
for by his undaunted, persevering courage which never 
recognized defeat; so that repeatedly, after losing an 
action he managed to extricate his army intact. That, 
briefly, was the story of Steinkirk in 1692 and Netrwinden 
in 1693. William's outstanding success came two years 
later when he succeeded in recovering Namur in spite of 
its strong French garrison and a relieving French force. 

Reasons for Peace. 

By this time both sides had become convinced that a 
decisive victory was impossible, a lesson that was being 
forced home by the exhaustion that was slowly extending 
among all the belligerents. Thus, though the war con* 
tinued to drag on indefinitely, there was a general and a 
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RFowing desire for peace. On tlie French side there was a 
further inducement to that cm!. Already the apparently 
impendinfi death of King Charles II of Spain convinced 
Louis XI\’ that—for reasons to be explained in the next 
chapter—a struggle over the succession to the Spanish 
thrt)ne could not be long delayed. If France was to be 
fit to take full advantage of that struggle, peace must be 
made early in order that she might have time to recuper¬ 
ate her resotirce.s. both military and economic. Accord¬ 
ingly, in 1697 terms were agreed upon and the Treaty of 
Kyswick was signed. 

Clauses. 

Louis undertook to relinquish all his conquests since 
1678—that is. since the Treaty of Nimewegen—except 
Strassburg, to allow the Dutch to garrison a number of 
fortresses in the Netherlands—the famous “ Barrier 
Fortresses”—and to recognize William III as King of 
England. Such were the clauses of the Treaty of Kyswick 
which marks the end of the first stage of the long struggle 
between England and France. For the moment William 
had gained lus objectives. But the future w’as to show 
that the main cause of the conflict was still unsettled, 
namely, the dominating power of Louis XIV in Europe. 
France had not been thoroughly beaten : she had agreed 
to the cessation of liostilitics merely in order to conserve 
her energies for the yet greater struggle to come. The 
imixjrtancc that Louis placed upon the impending dispute 
over the Spanish Succession is indicated by the terms he 
was willing to make at Ryswick. Or, regarded from 
another point of view, it may be that the generosity of 
those terms was itself a proof that Louis had no intention 
of keeping them when to do so was no longer convenient. 



CHAPTER III 

WAR OF SPANISH SUCCESSION. I702-I7I3 
I. PROBLEM OF THE SUCCESSION 
The Heirs. 

'^PHE question of the succession to the throne of Spain 

was one which had been looming ahead, in the 

minds of European statesmen, for a long time. Charles II. 

who had ascended that throne in 1663. was known to be 

feeble in both body and mind ; and. having no children, 

he was the last male descendant of the Spanish Hapsburgs! 

Actually, much more than the throne of Spaiu was involved. 

for the King of Spain was the ruler also of the Spanish 

Netherlands, territories in Italy—including Milan, Naples. 

Sicily and Sardinia—as well as the West Indies and the 

whole of South America except Brazil. These together 

constituted a prize that was certain to be much sought 
after. 

Nor was it easy to determine exactly who the fortunate 
candidate should be, for the accepted rules of inheritance 
were in this instance extraordinarily complicated by a 
series of intermarriages in three of which there had been 
a renunciation, by a female descendant, of all rights to the 
Sp^ish throne. These, however, being no concern of 
^tish History, may be left aside. In effect, claims could 
^ put forward by three families, namely, the French, the 
Bavarian, and the Atistrian. Of these, none had a claim 
so definitely superior to that of the others as to be accepted 
without dispute even by an impartial observer. It was 
therefore not to be expected that any one of the three 
would be accepted by his rivals. Further, the rest of 
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Europe—particularly William III of En,c;land and the 
Netherlands—would certainly not be content to see the 
whole Empire of Spain added either to the adjoining 
territory of Louis XIV, for that would fix beyond a doubt 
the dominance of France over Europe, or to the domains 
of Austria, for that would virtually revive the Empire of 
Charles V, 

Partition Treaties. 

In these circumstances, only one solution to the problem 
was possible, namely, that the Spanish possessions should 
be divided and that the division should be agreed upon 
before the expected death of Charles II precipitated a 
quarrel. Accordingly, in 1698 Louis XIV and William III 
agreed upon a Partition Treaty by which the Dauphin of 
I’rance was to receive Naples and Sicily, the Archduke 
Charles of Austria was to have Milan, while the bulk of 
the Spanish possessions, namely. Spain itself, the Spanish 
Netherlands and the Spanish possessions across the seas, 
were to go to Joseph Ferdinand, Electoral Prince of Bavaria. 
Unfortunatelj' for this scheme, Joseph Ferdinand, who was 
a baby, died of smallpox in the following year. 

Hence the problem had to be tackled afresh. The 
difficulties were now more acute than ever for considerable 
accessions of territory by both of the remaining great 
Powers seemed inevitable. However, in 1700 a Second 
Partition Treaty was signed. This gave Spain, the Nether¬ 
lands, Sardinia and the oversea possessions of Spain to 
the Archduke Charles who, being the second son of the 
Emperor Leopold I, was not likely to succeed his father. 
The Duke of Lorraine was to receive Milan in exchange for 
his own Duchy ; and Lorraine, Naples and Sicily were to 
go to the Dauphin. Though France did not thus receive 
large accessions oL territory, she was comj>ensatcd by the 
strategic advantages accruing to her by the possession of 
Naples in the Mediterranean and of Lorraine on her eastern 
frontier. 
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Will of Charles II, 1700 . 

Tlie one person not consulted in the above arrani’emenis 
was Charles II ; indeed, both he and the Spanish people 
were completely ignored in the transaction. When the 
Treaty and its provisions became known. Charles was 
madly furious and retaliated by making a will which upset 
all that had been agreed. Apart from the insult of settling 
the fate of Spain without reference to her king or her 
people, the Spaniards were particularly incensed by the 
threat to divide their dominions. Charles II’s will there¬ 
fore provided that his whole inheritance shouKl pass to 
Philip of Anjou, who. as the younger son of the Dauphin, 
was unlikely to become king of France. The one con¬ 
dition imposed bv the will was that Philip should renounce, 
for himself and his siiccessors. all claims to the French 
throne. 

At last, in November, 1700, within a month of signing 
the will. Charle.s II died. The nc.xt move was with Louis 
XIV : should he adhere to the terms of the Partition 
Treaty or should he, at the risk of the opposition of l:.urope, 
accept the \%-ill of Charles II ? We have to remember 
that the Emperor had not accepted the Treaty because of 
the strategic position it gave to France, that France would 
gain nothing tangible by the will, and that Spain was 
whole-heartedly in favour of the succession of Philip. 
Moreover, neither England nor Holland was sufficiently 
interested in William’s Treaty to make w’ar in its sup|>ort, 
especially as Philip was not to unite France and Spain. 
By Aprii. 1701, both England and Holland, recognizing the 
inevitable, had acknowledged Philip of Anjou as Philip V 
of Spain. In such circumstances. Louis can hardly be 
blamed for supporting his grandson. 

Immediate Causes of Outbreak. 

At that point, therefore, everything seemed to have been 
settled amicably, and the prospects of war seemed to have 
receded almost out of sight. Almost certainly, Philip’s 
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accession would mean that Louis XIV' would control the 
policy of Spain as well as of France and could count upon 
the resources of the Spanish Empire in the event of any 
war in which France was engaged ; but Europe was pre¬ 
pared to wait until a particular issue arose before chal¬ 
lenging that position. W'illiam III alone seems to have 
appreciated the danger in which England especially stood. 
His most energetic and anxious protests against allowing 
Louis to gain such a vast accession of power, none the less 
real because intangible, fell on deaf ears. 

Tlien it was that Louis XIV, rendered over-confident 
by the apparent ease of his success, himself played into 
William's hands by deliberately taking steps that were 
certain to arouse the hostility of Europe as a whole and of 
England in particular. He overran the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands, seizing, as he did so, the Barrier Fortresses which, 
by the Treaty of Ryswick, had been placed in the hands 
of the Dutch. He secured for French merchants the sole 
riglits of trade with Spanish possessions, thus threatening 
the interests of both English and Dutch. He even refused 
to recognize Philip’s renunciation of a right of succession 
to the French throne. Finally, by a crowning act of folly, 
when James II died in September, 1701, Louis recognized 
his son as James III of England. This was both a further 
violation of the Treaty of Ryswick and an insult to England, 
for the Act of Settlement of June of the same year had 
excluded the Pretenders from the throne. At last Whigs 
and Tories united in demanding war against France, and 
William, having for the first time an enthusiastic nation 
behind him, set to work to form a European alliance 
against Europe’s common enc-. the end of 1701 

he had organized the Grand .. jc. its chief members 
l>eing England, Holland, the Empire, Prussia and Hanover. 
On Louis’ side were Bavaria and Savoy. 
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Early Career. 

I lie Alliance was hardly formed when, in March. 1702. 
William III died. On his death-bed William appointed 
the Earl of Marlborough as Captain-General of the forces 
of the Grand Alliance: it was indeed fortunate for the 
members of the Alliance that at that critical moment such 
a man was available to direct operations. Marlborough 
had already had a varied career. He had been born in 
Devonshire in 1650. liis father being Sir Winston Churchill. 
As soon as he left school he was made a page to the Duke 
of York (James II). a fact which was to prove of gr^t 
value in his later career. While still a youth he saw mili¬ 
tary service in various parts of the world, including that 
with the French against the Dutch from 1672 onwards. 
Steadily he rose in royal favour, especially after the acces¬ 
sion of James II. and was one of the commanders of the 
army against the Duke of Monmouth. Nevertheless, when 
James's days as King were evidently numbered, Churchill 
entered secretly into correspondence with William of 
Orange whom he did not hesitate to join as soon as James’s 
flight showed definitely which was the winning side. 

William III, quick to appreciate military genius, gave 
high command to his new follower, and created him Earl 
of Marlborough. Unfortunately for his moral reputation, 
Marlborough seems to have seen no more reason for giving 
unfaltering allegiance to his new master than to his former 
one. William’s position as King appeared so uncertain 
that Marlborough, along with a numl^r of other leading 
Englishmen, continued' ^gj^orrespond with James. Nor 
did his treachery stop Uw mere correspondence: on at 
least one occasion he Strayed William's plan of campaign 
to the French, and on another he plotted with the Princess 
Anne to put her on the English throne in place of William. 
Small wonder that he was banished from Court and was 
not allowed to return until the end of William’s reign. 
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Character. 

In liis personal relations M.arlborough was evidently 
completely untrustworthy, and honour was a word that 
had no place—or .at least no meaning—in his vocabulary, 
iiic facts of his life show that he was dominated by bound¬ 
less greed, so that no action was too mean for him if, by 
stooping to it, he could cither save or gain money. This 
lack of moral scruple was the more remarkable because it 
was combined witli a handsome figure and with a shrewd, 
cool judgment that never deserted him. His personal 
manner was marked by such a winning charm that his 
persuasiveness was almost irresistible. This trait was to 
prove invaluable in the years during which he had to hold 
togctlier the Grand Alliance against I-ouis XIV\ 

In spite of the treachery of Ids personal relationships, 
there were two respects in which Marlborough proved 
thoroughly trustworthy. First, while in supreme com¬ 
mand of the forces of the Grand Alliance he bent all his 
energies without reserve to achieving the thorough defeat 
of Louis XIV. Second, his chief lieutenant was Prince 
Eugene, the leader of the Imperial armies : with him 
Marlborough worked in complete accord and co-operatctl 
unswervingly. 

About his amazing military ability there never has been. 
an<l cannot be, any question. In every branch of military 
practice he displaj'cd consummate genius. No situation, 
however desperate, was beyond his successful resourceful¬ 
ness : and if sometimes he was unable to gain the fullest 
pos-sible advantage over the enemy, this was due not to 
limitations of his own faculties but to lack of understanding 
and support by the English Parliament or the Dutch 
Instates. Of very few generals can it be said, as it can oi 
Marlborough, that he never lost either a battle or a cam¬ 
paign. Certainly England has never produced a greater 
general, and equally certainly he is fit to rank among the 
greatest generals of tlie world. 
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Marlborough’s Objects. 

Such was the man whom William chose—in spite of his 
fonncr treachery—to lead the armies of the Grand Alliance 
against those of Louis XIV ; and examination of the 
latter’s position at the opening of the war shows that 
Marlborough would need all his personal abilities and 
charm if he was to succeed. The French were already in 
possession of the Spanish Netherlands and even of the 
Barrier Fortresses ; they had the Elector of Bavaria as 
their ally and therefore could use his territory from which 
to drive into the heart of their Continental opponents ; 
and the Spanish alliance meant that the French need not 
fear invasion from the south, but also that they were in 
command of the resources of the whole Spanish Empire. 
There were, however, two weaknesses in the French 
position. First, the generation that had produced the 
marshals who had built up Louis’ army had passed before 
this last great war of I..ouis had begun, and the campaigns 
were to show that the new commanders were unfit to 
continue the reputation to which they had succeeded. 
Second, though the importance of the navy as a determining 
factor in warfare was not yet appreciated, the mastery of 
the sea maintained by the English and the Dutch allowed 
a development of their oversea trade and an interference 
with that of the French and of the Spaniards, so that, as 
the war proceeded, the resources of the English and the 
Dutch grew while those of Louis declined. 

The disposition of the forces of Louis and his allies is 
itself sufficient to suggest the main objects that Marl- 
borough set himself to achieve. The supreme purpose 
was to eject the French from the Spanish Netherlands, and 
Marlborough himself took command of the operations 
directed to that end. The map shows that the main 
physical features of the country are three parallel river- 
valleys, namely, the Rhine-Moselle, the Meuse, and the 
Scheldt. la a succession of campaigns, the French were 
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cleared from each of these in turn until the Allies themselves 
invaded French soil. 

Meanwhile there were three other centres of warfare : 
first, the French, taking advantage of their alliance with 
Bavaria, made a thrust against Vienna ; second, in Spain 
where an attempt, brilliant but finally unsuccessful, was 
made to expel King Philip V ; and third, a number of 
operations took place on the sea. With all these we have 
now to deal in something approaching chronological order. 


3. THE BLENHEIM CAMPAIGN. 1704 

Marlborough began operations in the Netherlands in 
1702, and during that year and the following one he 
succeeded in driving the French out of the two eastern¬ 
most of the three parallel river-valleys, namely, the Rhine 
and the Meuse, and in capturing certain fortresses within 
that area. It was in recognition of the achievements 
early in this campaign that in 1702 the Queen raised Marl¬ 
borough to the rank of Duke. 

The French and Vienna. 

The French, thus losing much of their initial advantage 
in the Netherlands, looked round for a way of checking 
the Allied success. The scheme they evolved was no less 
than one to seize Vienna and thereby to detach Austria 
from the Alliance. The result would be that the forces 
under Louis' command could concentrate against the 
English and the Dutch. For this purpose, in 1703 the 
French army in north Italy and a French army from the 
Rhine were both directed towards Bavaria where they 
were to join with Bavarian troops, the threefold force being 
then concentrated against Austria. Actually the details 
of the plan miscarried badly, and operations had to be post¬ 
poned until the next year’s campaign. Yet the attempt 
had shown clearly the immediate danger in which Vienna 
stood, and if in 1704 a similar plan of co-operation was 
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earned through with success, nothing would be able to 
save Vienna. Marlborough therefore determined that 
at all costs such a project must be frustrated. The 
problem was, how ? The obvious stroke was for Marl¬ 
borough himself to lead a great army for the relief of the 
city ; but to do so would leave the Netherlands unprotected 
Marlborough’s strategic sense might show him that Uie 
threatened danger in the east was so serious that no risk 
could be too great in order to avert it; but the English 
and Dutch governments could hardly be expected to allow 
the Netherlands to remain defenceless before a certain 
French invasion. In short. Marlborough was unable to 
persuade the politicians to allow him to move towards 
central Europe. But Marlborough was so convinced of the 
urgency of defending Vienna that he decided upon a ruse 
intended to deceive both the enemy and his own political 
su^nors. His disobedience to the latter could be placated 
only by complete success ; and Marlborough was taking 

in his hands the fate both of the Alliance and of his own 
career. 

Marlborough's March. 

Allowing friend and foe alike to believe that he intended 
to invade France along the line of the Moselle, his real 
intention he kept a profound secret. He left in the Nether- 
^ds a force only just large enough to withstand a possible 
French counter-attack while he himself moved up the 
Rhme. To the bewilderment of the French, who were 
watching his movements, he passed the junction of the 
Moselle with the Rhine and continued to move up the latter 
river as far as Mainz, Thence he struck across to the 
Neckar which he followed for a short distance, and then 
made a swift march direct to the Danube which he struck 
near Ulm. His first business was to control a passage of 
^e river. This was secured by storming the town of 
Donauworth, the capture of which put the bridge in the 
hands of the Allies. By this time the real object of the 
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campaign was obvious, and the French army of the Upper 
Rhine—Nsliich Prince Eugene had been watching—moved 
eastwards to co-operate with the Elector of Bavaria 
and with the French army threatening \’ienna. Simul¬ 
taneously Eugene also moved rapidly eastwards and got 
into touch with Marlborough who was thus in command 
of a large force which was at least as numerous as the com¬ 
bined forces of the enemy. The two armies met on 13th 
August. 1704. at Blenheim, where one of the most fateful 
battles of modern history took place. 

Effects of Blenheim. 

The details of the tactics employed in the battle are 
beside our purpose. The early attacks of the English 
left wing, <mdcr Lord Cutts, though delivered with the 
utmost coolness and courage, were repulsed. Marl¬ 
borough then directed the full weight of his attack upon 
the French centre, with the result that the French lines 
were divided into two and beaten piecemeal. Some eleven 
thousand French troops were made prisoners, and over 
one hundred guns were captured. 

The immediate effects were unmistakable ; Vienna was 
saved and, with it, the Emperor’s adhesion to the Alliance ; 
Bavaria’s co-operation with France was shattered ; 'Marl¬ 
borough’s flouting of his political superiors was justified by 
the event, and his own prestige, among friends and enemies 
alike, leaped to the highest possible point : and, at the 
same time, the French reputation for invincibility was 
destroyed at a blow. These last two effects reacted upon 
the morale of all the combatants and contributed appreci¬ 
ably to the success of Marlborough in the subsequent 
battles of the war. To understand the real significance of 
Blenheim, one needs to consider what would have resulted 
from a French victory : Marlborough would have been 
discredited and probably dismissed from office for dis¬ 
obedience ; Vienna would have fallen and Austria been 
forced to make terms; Holland, defenceless, would have 
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been overrun by Louis who at a stroke would hav’e realized 
his ambition of a Rhine frontier for France and hence of 
French supremacy in Europe ; and France would have 
been able, with Spanish help, to control the sea also and 
lienee to prevent the development of the British Empire 
overseas. The Battle of Blenheim was thus not only the 
turning-point of the War of Spanish Succession but also 
one of the “ Decisive Battles of the W'orld 

Gibraltar, 1704. 

Almost at the same time as the fighting on the Danube, 
another event, scarcely less crucial, took place in the 
Mediterranean. Sir George Rooke, who since 1702 had 
been in command of the English fleet in the Mediterranean, 
was cruising off Spain when he decided to try to storm the 
Rock of Gibraltar. Chance and the negligence of the 
Spanish garrison combined to aid the enterprise. The 
day was a Saint's Day and the troops were away at Mass, 
so that all that the English had to do was to clamber up 
the precipitous rock and take possession; since then 
Gibraltar has remained a base for the Englisfi fleet in the 
Mediterranean, its importance being increased manifold 
with the opening of the Suez Canal in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

4 - SPAIN AND THE NETHERLANDS. 1705-1709 

Immediately after his victory at Blenheim Marlborough 
returned to the main field of operations, namely, the 
Netherlands, where he continued the process of pushing 
the French back to their own territory. The greater part 
of this work consisted of steady manoeuvring and marching, 
with occasional skirmishes. At two critical points in the 
struggle decisive actions were fought on a grand scale : at 
Ramillies in 1706 and at Oudenarde in 1708. The remain¬ 
ing battle of the war—Malplaquet, 1709—was fought on 
French territory, which fact irfdicates that Marlborough 
had succeeded in clearing the Nethcrlajids of the enemy. 
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But before Raniillies had been fought another theatre of 
war was attracting attention. 

War in Spain, 1705 - 1707 . 

I he primary object of the .Allies had been the exclusion 
of Philip of Anjou from the throne of Spain and the transfer 
of that throne to the Archduke Charles of .\\istria. It was 
natural, therefore, that action to that end should be taken 
in Spain itself, and in 1705 the E.arl of Peterborough sailed 
from England with some five thousand men and landed 
at Barcelona. Peterborough was a remarkable person 
with a varied experience of warfare, on both sea and land, 
and also of politics. Ho had been one of the men who 
had been instrumental in bringing William III from the 
Netherlands, and throughout William's reign there had 
been close friendship and confidence between the King and 
the courtier. But never did Peterborough’s energetic 
resourcefulness show itself to such advantage as during the 
campaign in Spain : by a combination of genuine military 
skill w’ith daring and bluff, he carried through an amazing 
series of operations. Though Barcelona was regarded as 
impregnable, the fortress was seized by Peterborough who 
thereby controlled the north-eastern provinces of Catalonia 
and Valencia. Almost more astonishing still, his little 
band, supported by the English fleet, managed in the 
following year to defy the French who were counter¬ 
attacking with twenty thousand men and were forced to 
raise the siege. 

During 1706 also another Allied army, under Lord 
Galway, moved eastward from Portugal towards Madrid. 
This expedition was so far successful that Madrid was 
captured. Philip having fled from his capital. But diffi¬ 
culties then arose of co-operation between Peterborough 
and Galway. Moreover, the Spaniards were warm sup¬ 
porters of Philip and. as the Allied troops were too few to 
keep down a really national rising, the foreign occupation 
of Madrid could be temporary only. Peterborough was 
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recalled from Spain, and Galway, isolated, had to withdraw 
irom Madrid to Valencia, 

Notwithstanding Peterborough’s and Galway's exploits 

during the earlier campaigns, in 1707 the war in Spain 

came to an inglorious end without having achieved any 

pe^anent success. For, in April of that year, at Alvtau-a 

a French army, led by the Duke of Berwick—a son of 

James II of England and a most capable commander- 

defeated Galway whose English troops, deserted by the 

Portuguese contingents, were overcome by weight of . 

nurnbers. Allied attempts, later in the war, to recover 

Spam were all fruitless, so that from 1707 Spain remained 

in the hands of the Spaniards themselves and of the French, 

though Gibraltar continued permanently an English 
fortress. 

Ramillies, 1706. 

While the fate of Spain was thus being fought out, 
equally decisive events were taking place in the Nether¬ 
lands whither, as we saw. Marlborough returned after his 
victory at Blenheim in 1704. The next outstanding event 
m the north was at Ramillies where, in 1706. a battle was 
brought on by a struggle between the French, led by 
Marshal VUleroi, and the Allies for the possession of Namur. 
Marlborough won as the result of a feint attack, by the 
^nspicuous British red-coats, against the French left while 
the main weight of his attack was delivered by Allied 
troops against the French right. The French, completely 
surprised, found their lines shattered and were thoroughly 
routed. This victory was followed up so energetically by 
Marlborough that he succeeded also in pushing the French 
out of Brussels, Ghent. Antwerp and Ostend, so that only 
vey little of the Netherlands remained in French hands 
and France herself seemed in danger of invasion. 

The result of this threat was that in 1706 Louis XIV 
suggested terms of peace. He offered to recognize the 
Archduke Charles as King of Spain if Philip of Anjou were 
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given Naples, Sicily and Milan as a Kingdom. Unfortu¬ 
nately for all concerned, England and the Emperor, certain 
tliat victory was within their grasp, refused these terms 
which a wiser statesman would have accepted at least as a 
basis of negotiations and which proved to l>e far better 
than those the Allies finally secured. From that moment 
the fortunes of the Allies began to decline. 

In 1707 there was a threatened complication from a 
different direction : for Charles XII, who was the King of 
Sweden and an amazing military genius, seemed on the 
brink of invading Germany as the ally of Louis XIV, and 
all Marlborough’s diplomatic skill was needed to check 
that intervention. The immediate effect was that the 
smaller German princes, who formerly had co-operated 
with the Emperor, recalled their armies ready for home 
defence if the need arose. 

Oudenarde, 1708 . 

Ihc one notable subsequent success of the Allies was 
gained by Marlborough and Eugene at Oudenarde. In 
1708 the French, enlieartcned by their victories in Spain, 
decided to take advantage of the possibility of further 
divisions among their enemies. They therefore invaded 
the Netherlands once more and entered Ghent and Bruges. 
Marlborough's reply was to bring on an engagement at 
Oudenarde where he thoroughly routed the French and 
followed up his victory with such effect that he captured 
Lille, which was one of the great French barrier fortresses, 
thus definitely opening the way for the Allies into France. 

Also in 1708 the island of Minorca was captured by the 
English fleet under Admiral Leake. This, with Gibraltar, 
gave to England the key to the Mediterranean where her 
naval power was henceforward supreme. 

Peace Negotiations, 1709. 

Oudenarde and Minorca together seemed to place France 
at the mercy of the Allies, and once more Louis XIV 
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offered to make peace (1709). His suggested terms were 
a modification of those of the previous year He was 
wlhng to agree that Philip should have only Naples and 
Sicily and that the Dutch should garrison a line of barrier 
ortresses against France. Even these terms were rejected 
by the Allies. The Spanish people were enthusiasticallv 
favourable to Philip as against the Archduke Charles and 
the Allies therefore demanded that Louis should ’send 
I-rench forces to expel his grandson Philip from Spain 
Ixjuis treated this insult with the decided refusal that it 
deserved. He appealed to his countrymen to support him 
against an enemy that would have imposed such humiliating 
conditions. Though France seemed to be prostrate with 
exhaustion after her prolonged efforts, her people made a 
wonderful response to Louis' appeal. Indeed, widespread 
distress and hunger themselves drove many men into the 
army where alone there seemed to be some as.surancc of 
clothes and food. Altogether an army of one hundred 
thousand men was raised and was placed under the com¬ 
mand of Marshal Villars. 


Malplaquct, 1709. 

Battle of Oudenarde and the fall of Lille 
larlborough had turned to Tournai and. after a stubborn 
siege had captured that also. He next directed his attack 
on the fortress of Mons. By this time the new French 
armies were ready and in September. 1709. Villars moved 
for the relief of Mons. He took up a strong position 
among the woods at Malplaquet. south-west of Mons 
1 here Marlborough and Eugene had to attack The 
French offered a gallantly stubborn resistance so that the 
Allies, notwithstanding superiority of numbers, had the 
greatest difficulty in breaking through the defence To 

and the French troops were withdrawn from the field 
To achieve this somewhat barren result, the Allies had 
lost twenty thousand men, whereas the French had lost 
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not many more than half that number. The wave of .\Hied 
successes had spent itself, and the French, though unable 
themselves to carry off a victor^*, had at least prevented 
their enemies from pxirsuing the invasion of France. 

5. PE.\CE, 1710-1713 

Party Politics. 

This situation coincided in time with that anti-war 
feeling in England wliosc growth we watched in a previous 
chapter.* The Tories had urged that the Whig ministry 
ougiit to have agreed to peace on the basis of the terms 
offered by Louis XIV in 1706 or. failing that, the still more 
advantageous ones of 1709. Subsetjuent events proved 
that the Tories were right ; but, irrespective of this, the 
fact was that the immediate object of the Tories was party 
advantage rather than national welfare. They realized 
that while the war was successful it would be generally 
popular, and therefore that the WHiigs, who had made and 
were supporting the war, would continue in power. More¬ 
over. there seemed no prospect of the war's being anything 
but successful while Marlborough remained in command. 
Hence, the first step towards a Tory ministry seemed to be 
the removal of Marlborough from his command, so that 
the war might be less successful and therefore less popular. 
The Tories, therefore, before Malplaquet, had begun their 
anti-war propaganda. They tried to undermine Marl¬ 
borough’s position both at Court, by creating friction 
between Queen Anne and the Duchess, and in the country, 
by urging that Marlborough and the Whigs had refused 
Louis’ reasonable offers merely because they feared lest 
the end of the war would cause their fall from power. This 
propaganda had the desired efiect, and the Battle of Mal- 
plaquct was all that was needed to complete the process : 
the Tories could point to the losses involved and could 
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clatm that these losses would never have occurred if their 
policy had been adopted. The con\iction spread tliat the 
tide of victory had turned and that unless peace were 
concluded quickly the chances of favourable terms would 
decline. Hence the election of 1710—the immediate 
occasion for which was the Sacheverell trial—resulted in 
the return of a Tory majority to Parliament. 


Emperor Charles VI, 1711. 

Apart from the party-political influences towards peace 
an event on the Continent made the further continuance 
of the war ridiculous. Ihe Emperor Leopold I had died 
in 1705 and had been succeeded by his elder son as Joseph I. 

Joseph died childless and was consequently suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother the Archduke Charles, who thus 

’hfrir Charles VI. This wa.s the nt.tn whom 

the Alhes were fighting to place upon the throne of Spain 

ho assumption having been that, as the younger son of 
^opold, he would never become Emperor. 'Jo rive him 
Spam m addition to his family possessions, to which was 
added the Imperial title, would be to revive the Empire of 
Charles V and to defeat the very object which, in principle, 
the Allies had set out to achieve. 

Further, throughout the war the Spanish people had 
supported I hilip V with most tenacious loyalty, so tha'- 
even if the Allies had persisted in their desire to eject him 
in favour of Charles, it was diflicult to see how that object 
could be achieved. Naturally. Charles did not share this 
view, neither did the other Allies who were eager to grab 
every possible advantage from the downfaU of their arch¬ 
enemy Louis XIV. 


Fall of Marlborough, 1711 . 

Acajrdingly. St. John, the new Tory Secretary of State, 
opcnetl negotiations secretly with Louis and agreed to 
provisional terms which were afterwards, for the most 
part, incorporated in the Treaty of Utrecht. The publica- 
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tion of tliese terms in Novemlicr. 1711, was the signal for 
outcries of protest. The Allies complained that the 
separate nesotialions were a betrayal of the common 
cau>e, and the Whigs claimed that the victories which had 
l>ccn won so gloriously and bought so dearly were being 
thrown away. Ihc House of Lords, where the Whigs had 
a narrow majority, earned a motion against the proposed 
peace terms. St. John's reply was emphatic : Marl- 
lM>rough was dismissed from his command, and the Queen 
consented to create twelve new peers so as to give the 
lories a pennanont, though small, majority in the 1-ords. 
Marlborough's successor was the Duke of Ormonde who 
was given strict, though secret, orders to act on the defen¬ 
sive only and to avoid all conflict with the enemy if he 
could pos.sihly do so—perhaps the most disgraceful incident 
in the life of any English government. 

Marlborough was accused of appropriating to his own 
u.sc public moneys voted for the prosecution of the war, and 
so widespread was the belief in his culpability that he was 
publicly insulted in the London streets, the appearance of 
his coach being sufficient to raise the cry of '" Stop thief 1 
The Duke's avarice was beyond question, but the subse¬ 
quent inquiry failed to prove that he had enriched himself 
to a degree beyond what was sanctioned by the practices 
of that day. Nevertheless, so great was the antipathy 
towards him that for some three years Marlborough had 
to withdraw from England and seek shelter abroad. Such 
was the unhappy ending to the career of the most brilliant 
soldier that England ever produced. Yet, apart from the 
personal aspect of the case, it was a healthy sign that even 
tlic greatest public services could not be relied upon to 
excuse morally questionable methods of carrying them 
out. Not a few similar instances are to be found in 
English history : those of Chancellor Lord Bacon before 
Marlborough and of Clive after him readily occur to 
mind. Marlborough's death took place in England in 
1722. 
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PEACE, 1710-1713 
Clauses of the Treaty. 

The supremacy of the Tories meant that there was 
nothing to hinder negotiations for a peace. Throughout 
1712 negotiations proceeded, and finaUy on 3rd March, 
1713. the Treaty of Utrecht was signed. By its provisions. 
Philip V was allowed to retain Spain and Spanish America, 
but only on condition that he renounced all claim to the 
French throne. Sicily passed to the Duke of Savoy. The 
Dutch were given certain '* Border Fortresses " as a 
guarantee against future French aggressions. The gains 
of England were the most substantial: from France she 
secured Acadia—henceforward known as Nova Scotia— 
settlements round Hudson Bay, and Newfoundland where, 
however, the French retained certain rights of fishery : 
from Spain she secured Gibraltar and Minorca, the right 
to send one trading-vessel each year to Porto Bello on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and—by the Assienlo, or contract, 
clause—the monopoly of supplying slaves to Spanish 
America. Further, the Hanoverian Succession was recog¬ 
nized in England, the Stuarts were to be banished from 
France, and the fortifications of Dunkirk were to be dis¬ 
mantled. By a later agreement between Louis and the 
Emi>eror, Austria was given the Spanish Netherlands— 
which thus became the Austrian Netherlands—as well as 
Milan. Naples and Sardinia. Unfortunately, the recog¬ 
nition of Philip as King of Spain involved the desertion 
of the Catalans who alone of the Spanish peoples had been 
consistent supporters of the Allies, and upon them Philip 
was free to avenge himself. 

Effects of the Treaty. 

The general significance of the Treaty of Utrecht for the 
future development and relationships of the Powers was 
clear. In one respect tlie Allies had not gained their 
immediate object in going to war, for Philip of Anjou had 
become King of Spain ; yet the principle for which the 
Allies had fought had certainly been obtained, since Philip's 
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renunciation of rights to the French throne meant that the 
Spanish Empire could not be united to any other great 
European Power. Moreover the division of that Empire, 
so bitterly resented by the Spanish people, was the death- 
knell to the greatness of Spain. 

France suffered terribly : the exhaustion produced by 
the long struggle w’as undoubtedly one of the reasons for 
the cataclysm that shook her before the century was out; 
and the possession of the Netherlands by her enemy Austria, 
instead of by friendly Spain, put a barrier, even more 
effective than the fortresses manned by the Dutch, against 
her aggression in Holland. 

That the southern Netherlands were owned by an inland 
and not by a maritime Power added still further to the 
security of England. Most signiheant of all the provisions 
of the Treaty were those relating to sea-power whose 
importance was so dimly foreseen when its clauses were 
signed. The possession of Minorca and Gibraltar gave 
England control of the Mediterranean, while her acquisitions 
in the New World were to be the bases of her future Empire. 




CHAPTER IV 

GEORGE I AND GEORGE II: HOME AFFAIRS 

1714-1760 


A FTER the end of tlie War of Spanish Succe-.=ion 

there was a quarter of a century of respite from 

war. and during that interval there were within England 

developments of the most momentous character It is 

those developments which are the subject of the present 
chapter. 


I. 


J^ARTY POLITICS 
The New Monarchs. 

The passing of Queen Anne on ist August, 1714. was 
the passing also of the Stuart dynasty and. with it. of a 
number of political and constitutional customs that had 
long been accepted as matters of tradition. Anne was 
succeeded on the throne by the Hanoverians in the person 
f George I, son of the Electress Sophia who had been 

claimant by the Act of Settlement 
but who had died ^rher m 1714. The Hanoverians, of 
^ursc, retained their Electorate when they acquired the 

George I and George II were both estimable men in 
^veral respects. They were personally brave, and though 
neither of them could be truthfully called a brilliant 
general, they both saw considerable service during the 
Continental wars. Another commendable feature of bo‘' 
^ them was that, fortunately for Britain and for th 
selves, they did not attempt to introduce Hanr 
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favourites into remunerative offices in their adopted 
country, though George I at least had about Lira numerous 
private German friends. 

Vw^Growth of Party System* 

One of the effects of the coming of the Hanov'erian 
monarchs was that a great impetus was given to the English 
party system. George I had no real grasp of English 
political methods, nor was he particularly interested in 
them. Moreover, however earnestly he might have tried 
to understand those methods, he would have met a fatal 
obstacle in his complete inability to speak the English 
language. It must be remembered that George I was 
fifty^four years of age when he became King—having 
been born in 1660—and therefore was unlikely easily to 
acquire a new tongue. Indeed, he made no effort to do 
so. His son, who succeeded to the tlirone in 1727 as 
George II, could manage to make himself understood in 
English, though he spoke it with a decided German accent* 
George II was a genuine patron of literature and music- 
having a special regard for the composer Handel—but he 
did not particularly concern himself with politics. 

In short, neither George I nor George II played any 
continuously active part in directing cither the general 
policy or the small details of Englisli politics. This was 
unprecedented in English history. Hitherto the monarch 
had been the centre and the inspircr of national policy, 
both domestic and foreign. Even so mild a sovereign as 
Queen Anne had exvre^sed a most decisive influence on 
the rise and fall of parties, aud hence on the trend of 
national affairs. Evidence of this is afforded by the 
titles of previous chapters in our history books : almost 
every chapter has had the name of a monarch at the 
iicad of it. This is only rarely so after the reign of Anne. 

'l\Ve must not exaggerate the significance of this fact by 
^ssumitig that henceforward the King was a nonentity : 
^leorge III, for example, was anything but a nonentity 
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in Enplisli politics, and most of his successors have exerted 
real influence too. But that influence has been, for the 
most part, steadying and corrective rather than directive 
and initiating. 

The inevitable result of the relatively minor part played 
by the first two Georges was that the politicians had 
much freer hands, and that the initiative passed from the 
rt^onarch to his ministers. Also, incidentally, the removal 
of the personal influence of the King made party rivalry 
much more intense and bitter than ever it had previously 
been. Before we study this process at work, we must 
examine in more detail than hitherto the principles for 
two parties respectively stood. 

Whigs, it should bo remembered, had had their 
origin in the group organized by Shaftesbury at the break- 
UJ1 of the Cabal in 1673 in the reign of Charles II, Their 
object had been to limit the power of the King and to 
compel him to rule through Parliament according to the 
accepted customs of the English Constitution ; that is, 
they stood for constitutional monarchy. For the moment ' > , 
the astuteness of Charles II had defeated the Whigs, but 
the obstinacy of James had alienated the nation so^** 
thoroughiv that William of Orange had been invited, 
mainly by Whigs, to become King, and hence, throughout 
the reign of William and through most of the reign of 
Anne, they had been the dominant party. Thus the 
Whigs stood for the Revohiti^n^a.'id- for the Act of Settle¬ 
ment which was its outC'>rfrte. Naturally, therefore, they 
supported the Hanoverians who came to the throne by 
virtue of that Act. 



Three classes of the community constituted the member¬ 
ship of the Whig party. The party leaders were, for the 
most part, nobles belonging to a not very nvimerous grourt 
of great landowning families. But the bulk of the partv 
consisted of the commercial classes and of the Protestan^ 
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PARTY POLITICS 

Dissenters. It was the former who had lent money to 
the Government and who therefore feared that the return 
of the Pretenders would involve the permanent loss of 
the loans. The result of the adhesion of the Dissenters 
was that the Wliigs stood consistently for religious tolera¬ 
tion and for the abolition of the tests whereby all but 
members of the Established Church were excluded from 
office under the Crown. 

Tories. 

The Tory party was supported by the smaller land¬ 
owning class, that is the squirearchy. In opposition to 
the Wliigs, it was the champion of a strong king and of 
the Established Church, and was therefore supported also 
by the staunch members of that Church, especially by the 
parish clergy, though, curiously enough, the bishops tended 
to be Whigs owing to their being members of the great 
Whig families. 

The e.xtent to which these parties respectively represented 
the nation as a whole, cither generally or on any particular 
issue, IS very difficult to estimate. Probably the greater 
part of the nation, because of its attachment to the Church, 
favoured the Tories ; but the Whigs were generally able 
to overbalance tliis by superior organization and by the 
judicious use of the wealth which both the great land¬ 
owning and the commercial interests were able to place 
at their disposal. 

Ministries, 1714-1832. 

The above sketch of the principles for which the NVliigs 
^d the Tories respectively stood goes far to explain the 
fortunes of the parties during the century following 1714. 
Unewr William III and Anne, there had been changes of 
ministers, though the Wliigs had usually been supreme ; 
but the accession of the Hanoverians, by virtue of the 
Settlement policy of the Whigs, meant a great increase 
of power for the latter. George I and George II happened 
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also to ha\'c no desire to override their Parlianinits and 
to be willing to leave the mam direction of politics to 
their jnini'>trrs. In short, the first Hanoverians made the 
kind of kings who filled excellently into llic Whig pattern 
of inonar< hv. The W hig jiower was fnrtlior strengthened 
bv the fact that the I'oric's, though they were not all 
active Jacobites, wore suspoclcd of sympathy towards 
the cause of the Pretenders, wlio were Roman Catholics 
and favourites of the Prcncli. Hence the reigns of llio 
first two Georges were an era of long, unbroken W'hig 
rule. Some of the ministries of tliis |HTiod would now l>e 
regarded as of extraordinarily long duration : W'alp<>le*s 
lasted from 1721 till 1742, and the Pelhams* from 1714 

till 1754. Even the ministry between 1742 and 1744. 

following tlic defeat of W’alpole over tlie question of his 
policy in the W'ar of Austrian Succession, consisted of a 
combination of W higs. 

Hut George HI proved to be a man of verv different 
calibre from tliat of either of his immediate prcdcccsNor>. 
He made it one of his chief aims to recover the political 
power that they had allowed to lapse. Such a King was 

clearly not one to whom the W'liigs could give their 

support : nor—and this was even more to the point— 
were the W'higs the party that such a King would choose 
to have in power. Consec|ucntly, the early part of George 
I IPs reign was occupied by a struggle l>otwccn the Wrings, 
who were clinging desperately to the offices which they 
had held for so tong, and the Tories, now reinforced by 
royal support. George III had ascended the throne in 
1760 : in 1770 a Tory ministry was formed under Lord 
North, and fiom that time the Tories remained in office, 
with only a few fleeting interludes, until 1830, when the 
Whigs were carried to power once more on the tide of 
the popular demand for reform. This long regime of the 
Tories meant that their party had given up their Jacobite 
tendencies and had become reconciled to the Hanoverian 
succession. 
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In spite of the general lines of policy outlined above, 
at certain points in the story it is extremely difficult to 
discover what principle determined the attitude of each 
of the parties towards particular questions. The truth 
is that often no political principle at all was involved, and 
at such times the only consideration that counted was that 
of immediate party advantage. There was. however, one 
matter on which tlie attitude of the parties never varied 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
which has been thus summarized by an eminent historian ^ : 

•• The continuity of the two parties . . . was to be found mainly 
in the unbroken connection of the Tories with the Church interest 
and of the Whigs with the Non-conformist voters." 

" The underlying principle connecting the Liberals and Conser¬ 
vatives of Victoria's reign in an actually traceable succession with 
the Whigs and Tories of Charles II. was the continuous antagonism 
of Church and Dissent." 

Bribery. 

One feature of the methods of eighteenth-century 
politics needs to be mentioned at this point, namely, that 
both parties relied mainly for their influence not upon 
argument or ability but up>on bribery on a colossal scale. 
The working of the so-called representative system during 
the eighteenth century will need to be explained in some 
detail when we consider the question of parliamentary 
reform early in the nineteenth century. What we must 
note here is that the total electorate of the country was 
only approximately three hundred thousand. That these 
voters were represented by nearly six hundred members 
of Parliament meant that each constituency must have 
been numerically very small according to modem standards. 
In many towns, for example, the only electors were the 
mayor and corporation. Further, as a fair prop>ortion of 
the voters in each constituency would be definitely 
attached to one party or the other, only a relatively small 
number of the electors would need to be bribed in order 

* C. M. Trevelyan, History of England, pp. 561 and 616 
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to turn the balance on one side or the other. At ever\' 
flection, therefore, an avalanche of bribery- was let loose, 
each party trying unabashed to outbid its rival in the 
purchase of votes. 

But bribery was bv no means limited to the constitu¬ 
encies. In every parliament the government of the <ixy 
set to work to secure a stable majority by bribing the 
members. Some received regular money payments, or 
" pensions ", others received offices, many of which were 
meaningless sinecures to which were attached considerable 
incomes. Further confirmation of these conditions was 
afforded by the fact that when Pitt and Newcastle formed 
a ministry- in 1757 they divided their duties as follows: 
Pitt tna<le himself responsible for government policy and 
Icadersliip. while Newcastle concentrated upon " manag¬ 
ing ” tlic members of Parliament. 

It is difficult to understand how, in such circumstances. 
Parliament could, in any real sense, be regarded as a 
representative assembly. Yet one fact on the other side 
needs to be recalled, namely, that even such Parliaments 
were amenable to the influence of the popular will when 
this was vigorously c.vprcssed on particular issues. The 
case of Dr. Sachevcrell has already shown us an cxainjile 
of such influence.* This present chapter will furnish 
examples in Walpole's abandonment of his E.xcise Bill in 
1733 and of his being comjielled to enter war against 
Spain ill 1730 Jmd against Prussia in 1740. Subsequent 
chapters will show several other similar examples. It was 
this outside pressure which, growing more and more wide¬ 
spread and organized, finally comi>elled even an unrepre¬ 
sentative Parliament in 1832 to reform itself. 

2. WALPOLE’S RISE TO POWER 

The outstanding personage of the long Whig regime of 
the first two Georges was Sir Robert Walpole. Before 

* Chapter I. seclioQ 4. 
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^coming the leading minister of the Crown. Walpole 
had had a varied political career. 


(Early Career. 

Born in 1676. he was the son of a Norfolk squire, and 
when a quarter of a century later he inherited the family 
estates he became a man of independent means. About 
the same time he entered Parliament as a Wliig. In 
1708, at the period of Marlborough's ascendancy. Walpole 
held the important office of Secretary at War, but he lost 
his office with the defeat of the Wiig Government in 
1710. This did not end his misfortunes, for the Tories, 
pursuing their advantage, impeached him for peculation 
and. without a trial, confined him to the Tower. These 
charges were never substantiated, and Walpole was 
shortly released. George I's accession saw the restoration 
of the Whigs to power. Halifax being First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Townshend and Stanhope Secretaries of 
In that ministry, Walpole held office as Paymaster- 
General and later as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

This was the ministry that had to face the 1715 Jacobite 
rebellion.The rebellion was easily suppressed, but it 
was a sharp reminder that there were parties anxious to 
take advantage of any cause of unpopularity on the part 
of the Government. In 1715 the Whigs had been swept 
to f^wer by a great majority because of the general fear 
of civil war j but, as usual, time soon served to diminish 
the ministry's following* George I was personally unpopu- 
lar, and the rising of 1715 produced a fear that a Tory 
majority might be relumed at the election which, under 
the Triennial Act. would be due in 1718. If this happened, 
the whole Succession settlement might be imperilled and 
England once more be tom by civil strife. Accordingly, in 
17^6 the ministry secured the passage of the Septennial 
■Act, which allowed any parliament to continue in existence 


* Section 6, below* 
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for a period not exceeding seven years. Thus the ministry 
wotild be safe until 1722. 

Alberonl. 

The real cause of tlie ministrv’s weakness came, however, 
not from outside but from inside ; for its members soon 
became divi<lcd by jjcrsonal jcalou>ies and by sharp 
differences of opinion, particularlv over foreign affairs. 
W'c have seen that tlie Spaniarcls deeply resented the 
clause in the Treaty of Utrecht whereby tliey had lost 
their Italian j)ossessions. Accordingly I’hilip V, unrier 
tlic influence of Cardinal Alberoni. an Italian adviser who 
was to prove himself one of the most adroit politicians of 
the day, began to scheme for the recovery of the lost 
provinces. Ilrieflv, the basis of the situation was as 
follows : George I, as Elector of Hanover, had quarrelled 
with Charles .XH of Sweden and with Peter the Great of 
Russia, lx)th of whom were extraordinary jxirsonagcs 
who might he extremely dangerous, though tlicir combina¬ 
tion was unlikely owing to their mutual bitterness. Never¬ 
theless, Alheroni achieved the seeming impossibility by* 
forming an alliance with both of them. France, on the 
other hand, was drawn towards Rritain ; for Louis XV, 
who had succeeded in 1715. was a sickly child, and the 
next heir was the Duke of Orleans, the Regent, who, 
fearful lest the ambitions of Philip V might induce the 
latter to ignore his renunciation of claims to the French 
throne, was anxious to uphold the Treaty of Utrecht, 
Stanhope, therefore, in 1717, formed the Triple Alliauce 
of Britain, France and Holland with the object of main¬ 
taining the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

The reaction of these events upon English domestic 
politics—which is our immediate concern—is that Towns- 
hend opposed this policy because he disagreed with Britain’s 
being entangled with continental affairs and because he 
believed that its real object was the preservation of 
Hanover. So sharp was the feeling between the minister* 
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one party. How and wliy the change came early in the 
eighteenth century we have now to inquire. Two factors 
contributed to the development of the modern Cabinet, 
namely, the Whig triumph and the personal ascendancy 
of Walpole. 

Whigs Supreme. 

The Whig regime resulting from the accession of the 
Hanoverians in 1714 ^ was reinforced by the Jacobite 
attempt in 1715 to oust George I and place the Pretender 
on the throne. The story of the " Fifteen ” will be told 
in a later section of this chapter. Here we are concerned 
only with its immediate result, namely, that henceforward 
the Whigs were more strongly entrenched in office than 
ever \ for the Tories, being antagonistic towards the 
Hanoverian Succession, were naturally regarded as sym¬ 
pathetic towards the Jacobites ; and, personally unpopular 
though the first two Georges were to become, the mass of 
the nation had no desire for the return of the Stuarts. 
gThe Whigs therefore procured the imprisonment of the 
l^rl of Oxford in the Tower, and Bolingbroke for safety 
fled abroad : the Tories were completely broken, and two 
generations elapsed before a thoroughly Tory ministry 
was again in power. In the government of 1715 the effect 
, waS felt at once : Tories were excluded from every office, 
iboth high and low, so that the administration became 
solely Whig. This system, continued during the long 
■period of Whig rule, set a precedent which subsequent 
ministries followed. Henceforward the general rule was 
that every government consisted of members of only one 
4of the parties ; those occasions on which this practice 
twas not adhered to were regarded as temporary expedients 
ior some particular purpose and were known as *' Coali¬ 
tions ”. Thus one of the conditions for a Cabinet in the 
enodem sense was established : all tl)e ministers belonged 
io one party. 


* Sectioa i. above. 
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Walpole as “ Prime Minister 
We have now to see how the custom arose for these 
ministers to be chosen and presided over by a minister 
instead of by the King, that is, by Walpole instead of by 
George I. This change was due to the simple fact that 
George I was unable to speak English, and, further, that 
he completely lacked interest in English politics. Hence 
his presence at a Cabinet meeting embarrassed his ministers 
and bored himself. Very wisely, therefore, he acquired the 
habit of absenting himself when the Cabinet met. But 
someone had to take the Chair, a duty that naturally 
fell to the most prominent of the ministers themselves, 
namely, as it happened, to Walpole. The latter had then 
to carry to tlie King a report of the proceedings of the 
meeting. Incidentally this was not easy : the King knew 
no English, and Walpole knew no German, and, as the 
only language they had in common was Latin, they had 
to make shift to converse in that, though neither of them 
was really adept even in this substitute, and the process 
was not helped by the fact that George's accent was 
strongly Gennan while Walpole’s was equally English. 
These difficulties, however, did not affect the principles 
involved. Previously the King had been the source of 
authority and initiative, and he had merely consulted 
ministers when and how he had chosen ; but now the^ 
position is reversed, for it is the ministers who make the' 
decisions and then consult the King. Moreover, the 
minister who habitually presided over his fellows and who 
acted as the intermediary with the sovereign was certain 
to acquire prestige over the rest. This was deeply resented 
by other ministers and was made the subject of bitter 
charges against Walpole; Walpole himself as vigorously 
denied that he was a " Prime Minister". But the facts, 
were too obvious, and the necessity for such a minister 
proved too strong for the denial to hold good. In one 
respect only Walpole did not comply with our present-day 
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conception of a Prime Minister : he did not actually choose 
the members of his own Cabinets. Vet even here he 
fulfilled the role negatively if not positively, that is to 
say, he at least got rid of ministers who did not agree 
with him : thus one after another of the prominent 
ministers either resigned or were dismissed—Carteret in 
1724. Pulteney in 1725. Towmshend in 1730 and Chester¬ 
field in 1733. The ascendancy that Walpole thus acquired 
was possible only because of the long, continuous period 
during which he held office—1721 till 1742. This not only 
gave to him a position of unique prestige, liut also estab¬ 
lished that position as a precedent which his successors 
in office followed. We must not expect to find in this early 
Cabinet the same sense of common loyalty, responsibility 
and cohesion as characterize a present-day Cabinet : these 
things took time to develop. But already under Walpole 
all the principles of the Premiership and of Cabinet govern¬ 
ment were clearly established. That is what is meant by 

saying that Sir Robert Walpole was Britain’s first Prime 
Minister. 

5. WALPOLE'S FINANCr.CL AD.MINISTRATION 

Reasons for Success. 

The most notable feature of Waljiole's administration_ 

apart, that is. from his contribution to Cabinet govern¬ 
ment—was in the realm of finance. His own financial 
skill had been exemplified, at the very outset of his 
ministry, by his straightening out the affairs of the South 
Sea Company. But, apart from Walpole's personal ability, 
two sets of circumstances combined to give thi.s ability a 
chance to operate. For the first time for many generations 
there was the prospect of settled peace between England 
and France. The ixjlitical reason for the French desire 
to keep on good terms with England has already been 
explained in connection with the Alberoni episode.* In 
1726 Louis XV appointed Cardinal Fleury as his chief 

^ Section z, above. 
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minister, and Fleury made the maintenance of peace the key¬ 
stone of his policy. By a significant coincidence, Eleury’s 
period of power (1726-1743) was almost identical with that 
of Walpole (1721-1742). Hence both countries had an in¬ 
terlude during which to recover their economic resources. 

'I he second factor contributing to Walpole’s successful 
administration was the large part that business, on an 
increasing scale, was beginning to play in the life of the 
nation. In sjute of the scries of wars, for many years 
English oN'crscas trade had been growing steadily, and the 
merchant-class was becoming correspondingly important. 

1 his class, after the e.xhaustion resulting from the wars, 
was anxious for jicace and for a national policy that would 
foster English trade. Thus, Walpole's rise to power ha|v 
pened to coincide with a demand for precisely the political 
programme that he had to oiler. 

Sinkinfi Fund. 

One of Walpole's first financial expedients was part of 
his efforts to clear up the damage done by the South Sea 
Company episode. After the Company's collapse, the 
Government had to resume responsibility for the National 
Debt ; and in tho.se days the existence of a National Debt 
was viewed generally with the gravest of apprehension, 
for, as in the case of a large debt owed by a private indi¬ 
vidual, it was regarded as only the prelude to bankruptcy. 
Walpole therefore devised a scheme for setting aside 
annually £1,000,000, known as the Sinking Fund, to 
accumulate at compound interest for the repayment of 
the debt. But the men with capital found, then as now, 
that Government " Funds " were very suitable for invest¬ 
ment, and hence they did not favour the abolition of the 
debt. Before long, therefore, the project of the Sinking ! 
Fund was allowed to drop. 

One of the healthiest forms of encouragement given by 
Walpole to trade was his improvement of the customs , 
system. He found that taxes were being imposed upon 
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the import and the export of a very large number of 
articles, but that many of the taxes were so insignificant 
that their only effect was to place vexatious hindrances 
in the way of trade. Such taxes he abolished and, though 
the Exchequer lost only a relatively small amount, the 
trade of the country gained enormously. 

Wood’s Halfpence, 1722-1725. 

.Another item of M’alpole's work more suitably treated 
under Financial Affairs " than in any other connection, 
is that of Wood s Halfpence which, though of no great 
consequence in itself, is nevertheless of interest as illus¬ 
trating the general tenor of the period. In 1722 an 
Englishman named Wood had, through influence with a 
courtier, obtained a patent for supplying copper coins to 
Ireland. Wood expected to make a forttme out of the 
transaction, and the Irish, fearful—though apparently 
unjustly—of debased coinage, boycotted the new issue. 
Wood, naturally irate through the disappointment of his 
hopes, threatened to " pour the coinage down tlie throats " 
of the Irish—an attitude not likely to calm the latter's 
hostility. Then Dean Swift ^ wrote a series of scathing 
attacks upon the whole business and published them 
anonymously in 1724 as The Drapicr's Letters. These 
roused public feeling to such an extent that Walpole 
withdrew the patent and gave W^ood a pension as a 
substitute for the prospective fortune lost. 

Excise Bin, 1733. 

Strangely enough, the soundest and best-known financial 
project associated with W'alpole was one that he failed 
to carr>' into effect. Walpole aimed at nothing less than 
making England the central market for the world. To 
this end he proposed to remove the customs duties on the 
import of wines and tobacco. These goods, after import, 
were to be stored in bonded warehouses and then were to 
be allowed out of bond free of taxation if they were to be 

^Chapter I, section 4. 
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re-exported ; if, however, the goods were taken out for 
home consumption they were to pay duty. Such a duty, 
being levied inland and not at the port, would be an excise 
duty : in short, Walpole's proposal was to substitute .an 
excise for a customs duty on particular classes of goods. 
He belicvc<l that the free import of goods for re-export 
would give an impetus to English shipping and would give 
to the English market an advantage over all others. 

Yet no sooner were the proposals made public than a 
howl of protest went up from all over the country. For 
this there were throe main reasons. First, the Bill was 
generally misunderstood : the mass of folk expected that, 
in order to secure the execution of its provisions, an anny 
of excise officers would need to be created and would have 
the right to search business premises and private houses 
for articles that had not paid duty. Second, these excise¬ 
men would have votes and, in accordance with the habits 
of the day. would be given their jobs in return for votes 
recorded for the Government: that this consideration 
seriously prejudiced large numbers of people against the 
Bill is proof of the extent to which elections were influenced 
by bribery and corruption. The most powerful source of 
opposition to the Bill was the third. During the eight¬ 
eenth century, smuggling was practised on an enormous 
scale. Not only were there gangs of smugglers with 
regular landing-places on the coast, but there was a net¬ 
work of channels whereby the smuggled articles were 
distributed and sold. Moreover, very few people considered 
the occupation unworthy : magistrates and parsons were 
commonly in league with the smugglers or their agents. 
For example, when John Wesley began to form his societies 
he laid down as one of the rules—drawn up in 1739—to be 
observed by members that they should avoid " evil in 
every kind; esj>ecially that which is most generally 
practised. Such is . . . The buying or selling uncustomed 
goods ” ; and even that failed to banish the practice, for 
large numbers of the members would see in it nothing 
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disgraceful. One effect of the Excise scheme would have 
been to make traders liable to visits from the new customs- 
officers who would have demanded proofs that goods 
offered for sale had paid the requisite duties ; and the 
best possible proof of the prevalence of smuggling was the 
reception given to the Excise Bill. The whole country 
seemed to rise against it : petitions were sent to the Com¬ 
mons ; the army believed that the price of tobacco would 
increase and was near mutiny ; and so forth. Walpole, 
convinced that to pursue the measure would bring defeat, 
bowed to the storm and withdrew the Bill. 

Character of Walpole’s Policy. 

The foregoing account of Walpole’s ministry should have 
served at least to show that heroic measures were not to 
be expected from him. Indeed, apart from his revision 
of the customs, most of his work was negative rather than 
positive. Time after time his actions were governed 
mainly by considerations of avoiding trouble. His 
abandonment of the Sinking Fund, of Wood’s Halfpence 
and of the Excise Bill illustrates this point. Similarly, 
though he disagreed with the Test Act and the Corporation 
Act against Dissenters, he feared the oppo.sition of the 
Church to the repeal of the measures and therefore substi¬ 
tuted in 1727 an Indemnity Act which was to last for 
twelve months and gave to Dissenters an indemnity against 
infringements of the Acts. The measure in fact continued 
to be passed every year until 1828 when the Acts themselves 
were definitely repealed. Nevertheless. Walpole did give 
to England the peace which made prosperity again pos¬ 
sible ; and certainly the heroic age of Pitt would have 
been impossible without the more prosaic preparations for 
that age by Walpole. Walpole's work has been justly 
estimated in tlie following terms ^: 

Statesmen may fairly claim to be judged not merely by the 
•acc esses they achieve, but by the dangers they avert. Estimated 

*C. Grant Robertson, England Undtr the Hanoverians, p. 85, 
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by this test, Walpole has an in<hsputablc place amongst the master- 
makers of mcKicm Great Britain. . . . The twenty years of dull, 
plodthng, but gifto<l statcNmanship and administration under 
Walpole put the coping stone on the fabric of l 638 /* 

But it was in foreign affairs that Walpole's policy was 
most clearly and alnio^^t solely negative. In so far as he 
had a definite view on foreign policy, it was that Austria 
was of little use as an ally to Britain and that the latter's 
future lay rather with the northern and more vigorous 
power of Prussia. His supreme aim abroad, however, was 
to keep England free from all continental entanglements. 
Indeed, his final fall from i>owcr was due to his being 
forced, against his judgment and desire, into the War of 
Captain Jenkins' Ear in 1730 and the War of Austrian 
Succession in 1740. An account of his loss of office is 
therefore given at the beginning of the next chapter in 
connection with those wars. 

Before we proceed to study the details of affairs abroad 
leading to and also following Walpole’s fall, there are two 
other items that have to be dealt with, namely, the Rebel¬ 
lions of 1715 and 1745 and the Calendar Revision of 1751. 


6 . 

1715 . 


THE 


•'FIPTEEX ” AND " I'OKTY-I'IVE ” 
REBELLIONS 


The Rebellions w’cre the final attempts of the Jacobites 
to dislodge the Hanoverian dynasty and to restore the 
Stuarts. The story of 1715 is soon told. Notwithstanding 
the lack of enthusiasm provoked in the nation as a whole 
by the stodgy George I, in England only a very small 
section of extremists was any more enthusiastic for his 
rival. The Scottish Highlanders were the only body of 
men who could be found to engage actively on behalf of 
James, the Old Pretender—so called to distinguish him 
from his son, Charles Edward, who became known as the 
“ Young Pretender ", Even they were moved quite as 
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much by antipathy towards En^’land as by any devotion 
to James Stuart, for they bitterly ro'^ented Scotland’s loss 
of independence throuRh the Act of Union of 1707. 

Alnto>t from its commencement the movement was 
doomc<l to failure, I houLjh James was porsonallv bravo— 
he had fought t;atlantly for tlic French at Oudonardo and 
Malplacjuet—he lacked enterprise and iinai;ination. and 
the ri>ing was already waning before he even landed in 
Scotland. Also, Louis XIV had died in 1715 just prior 
to tlie rising and, as we have seen already, the Duke of 
Orleans was an.xious to maintain friendly relations with 
England ; so the HigJilanders received no reinforcements 
from Trance. Even the organization of the rebels broke 
down. Preparations had been made for risings in the 
west of England and in Cumberland, but these both came 
to nothing. A rising in the Lowlands of Scotland failed 
to co-operate with the Higtilandors who alone, under i\xo 
Earl of Mar—hence the movement is often known as 
Mar's lithclliou —had to face the Hanoverian army, led 
hy Argyll, at Shcrtjfmuir, Neither side could claim the 
battle ns a victory, but the exposure of the futility of the 
Jacobite outbreak caused the death of the rebellion. 
Shortly aftcr\vards the Old Pretender set sail once more 
for Trance. In 1719 he married a Polish lady, and in 
1720 Charles Edward was born. It was he who, in 1745. 
led yet another, and the Anal, Jacobite rising against the 
Hanoverians. 

1745 . 

The Rebellion of 1745 was a much more serious business, 
and, though it failed, none can now gauge exactly how 
near it came to success. England was at the moment 
deeply engaged in the War of Austrian Succession and, 
earlier in the same year, her troops had been defeated at 
Fontenoy. The time therefore seemed ripe for another 
attempt. Accordingly, in July, 1745, Charles Edward 
landed at Moidart on the west coast of Scotland. He 
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was accompanied by only half a dozen friends and his 
arrival was not contmonly anticipated. But Bonnie 
Prince Charlie presented a sharp contrast to his father : 
he was gay and buo3ant and exactly suited to rally men 
in personal devotion to himself and to lead them against 
constituted authority. The Highland clans responded 
eagerly to his call and soon he had a force of several 
thousand men with the finest physique in the British 
Isles and whose natural trade was war. Their weaknesses 
were that they were not easily amenable to discipline and 
that they were but ill-armed to face a regular army. 

Nevertheless. Charles was able to march into Perth and 
into Edinburgh, where he was warmly received. Govern¬ 
ment troops were hurriedly rushed back from the Continent 
and, after forming on the coast, marched towards Edin¬ 
burgh. The two forces met at Preslonpans (21st Sep¬ 
tember). east of the city, where Cope's army was routed 
and scattered in a few minutes. Nothing now stood 
between Charles and England and, judging rightly that a 
re^*llion must take the offensive and win quickly or else 
fail completely, Charles decided upon invasion. 

At the head of six thousand men he crossed the border, 
passed through Carlisle, and so. by the western route, 
ma<le southwards through Preston, Wigan and Manchester 
to Derby, which was reached on 4th December. At that 
^int be was within one hundred and thirty miles of 
^ndon between which and himself the only barrier was a 
orce north of the capital. The Londoners were convinced 
that the rebellion had already succeeded : the Bank of 
ngland had to sustain a " run "—for the assumption was 
that the Stuart would confiscate the coffers of gold lent to 
the rival d>'nasty—and saved itself only by paying out its 
creditors in sixpences; and George II, his belongings 
^cked up, was awaiting the final signal to fly back to 
anover. But the Highlanders’ success was apparent 
rather then real. As we have seen, they had to win 
quickly or not at aU ; and the fact was that they were 

y Jrn 
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not winning. Tlioiigh tliey had readied the heart of 
ICngland, they met with no active response among English¬ 
men who, though allowing the insurgents to pass, made no 
sign of joining them. In the absence of increasing support, 
the Highlan<l leaders realized tliat time was all on the side 
of tlieir enemies, for sooner or later the Hanoverian armies 
would concentrate in such strength that the Jacobites 
would be crushed if onlv by weight of numl>ers. Had 
they pre.-ssed on to Loiulon. they would probably have 
succeeded in entering the city, but that they could have 
liehl it pennanently, in face of general apathy, is very 
unlikely. A retreat was therefore advised, and Charles, 
much against his will, was obliged to agree. That decision 
settlecl the fate of the rebellion. Charles and his men 
retiirneil to Carlisle, then on to Glasgow and Stirling, and 
so to the Highlands. 

The Duke of Cumberland was given the command of 
the Government's troops, and he spent the opening months 
of 1746 in training tiiem to sustain a Highland charge, 
l lie result was seen in April when, at Cullodcn Moor, near 
Inverness. Cumberland’s men sma.shed the Highlanders, 
riic district around Inverness then became the scene of 
the most horrible ravage and slaughter ; and Cumlwrland's 
method of crushing out rcl>ellion earned him the fitting 
title of " Butcher Cumberland ”. Between April and 
September. I’rincc Charles wandered from point to point 
among his loyal Highlanders, but though hunted like an 
animal by the redcoats, and though the price of ^30,000 
was placed upon him. no one ever sold him to the Govern¬ 
ment. At last, through the devotion of Flora Macdonald, 
he escaped in a small boat to Skye, and finally managed 
to reach Brittany. That was the end of the Stuarts' 
attempts to regain the British throne. 

7. CALENDAR REVISION. 1751 
The need for reforming the calendar had arisen in the^ 
following way. According to the calculations of the 
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This evriit was the immediate cause of a fresh series of 
European wars known as the War of Austrian Succession 
and the Seven Years' War. The former is o»ir immediate 
concern. 

Pragmatic Sanction. 

Charles VI was the last of the direct male line of the 
Austrian Uapsbur!.js. his children being daughters, of whom 
the eldest was Maria Theresa. Early in his reign. Charles 
had foreseen that the problem of the inheritance would be 
a com|»licated one, for the question of a female succession 
was without precedent. Since 1438 every Emperor had 
been a Hapsburg, but even Charles recognized that a 
woman occupant of the Imperial throne was unthinkable; 
and, in any case, the choice was beyond his control and 
lay witit the Electors. His concern was with the family 
possessions of the Hapsburgs. But these also had never 
been ruled by a woman and there was the same problem, 
in view of this, of whether a woman was eligible. If for 
this reason Maria Theresa were excluded, the next in 
succession was a member of the Bavarian House. Charles 
VI was naturally anxious to preserve his dominions within 
the Hap.sburg House and, with this object, he framed an 
agreement known as the Pragmatic Sanction—the solemn 
pledge—stating that on his death the Hapsburg dominions 
were to pass to his daughter Maria Theresa. The greater 
part of Charles Vi’s reign was si>ent in inducing the Powers 
of Europe—Spain, Prussia, Britain, Holland, Saxony, 
Poland and France—to agree to recognize Maria Theresa 
as the ruler of Austria in succession to himself. The 
Elector of Bavaria, who claimed the succession to be his, 
was honest enough to refuse to sign. 

Rise of Prussia. 

Would the signatory powers keep their promise ? The 
answer to that question would decide the fate of Europe 
for many years to come, and the answer was not long in 
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being given ; Charles VI died in October, 1740, and in 
December of the same year Frederick II of Prussia had 
invaded Silesia—an Austrian province—with the intention 
of making his own terms with Maria Theresa. In order to 
understand his objects we have to know something of the 
recent history of Prussia. 

The Hohenzollem family, to which Frederick II belonged, 
had once been the counts of a smalt district near the source 
of the Danube. In 1415 the Emperor of the day had given 
them Brandenburg in north Germany. A series of vigorous 
and able rulers succeeded in extending the Hohenzollem 
dominions in all directions, as shown on the accompanying 
map. In 1700 the Emperor Leopold I authorized the 
Elector of Brandenburg to use the title of King, and the 
Elector Frederick III of Brandenburg thus became 
Frederick I of Prussia. The second King, Frederick 
William I, who reigned from 1713 till 1740, was fitly known 
as the Sergeant King, for the object of his policy was to 
train an army which, in size and efficiency, would enable 
the new Kingdom to rank with the older states of Europe. 
He brought the numbers of the Prussian army to over 
eighty thousand met), which was only slightly less than the 
strength of the annies of Austria and of France ; and what 
little it may have lacked in numbers it more than counter¬ 
balanced by s']p>erior organization and equipment. 
Frederick William's p>et scheme was the recruitment of a 
regiment of the tallest men he could find throughout his 
dominions, this regiment being known as the " Potsdam 
Giants ". Moreover, all this was achieved without national 
bankruptcy ; indeed he kept his treasury nearly as well 
stocked as he did his army. 

Outbreak of War. 

This was the inheritance which fell to Frederick II, the 
Great, when in May, 1740, he succeeded his father, and we 
can hardly be sxuprised if the young monarch—then twenty- 
eight years of age—determined to use the resources ready 
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to his hand in order still further to extend Prussian territory. 
The succession of a younfi. inexperienced girl in the Austrian 
dominions hve months after his own enthronement seemed 
to offer exactly the opportunity he sought. Disregarding 
completely Prussia's promise of adhesion to the terms of the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Frederick invaded Austrian territory 
at the point where it adjoined his own dominions, namely 
Silesia, and then tried to bargain with Maria Theresa. 
His tenns were that if Maria Theresa would cede Silesia 
to him, he would support her against the Bavarian House, 
which was claiming the succession to Austria, and would 
give his vote to her husband Francis of Lorraine as Emperor; 
but if Maria Theresa refused this " oflcr ”. he would support 
the Bavarian claims. His hope was that Maria Theresa 
would grant him Silesia rather than risk the loss of the 
whole of her dominions. 

Maria Theresa, however, although young and inexperi¬ 
enced. proved to be a remarkable woman. She returned 
to Frederick the only reply consistent with national dignity : 
she refused to grant him Silesia and prepared to defend 
her dominions. Unfortunately for Maria Theresa, she had 
succeeded to an empty trcas\iry, to a neglected army and 
to realms divided by racial jealousies ; for her father, 
instead of building up a strong, well-equipped state, had 
frittered away his strength and his opportunities in obtain¬ 
ing empty promises attached to the Pragmatic Sanction. 
The worthlessness of those promises became evident 
immediately war was declared : Prussia was joined by 
France, Spain, and Saxony—each of which wanted one 
of the Hapsburg provinces—and by Bavaria. Neverthe¬ 
less. Maria Theresa courageously faced her problems ; she 
appealed so effectively to the loyalty of her subjects that 
even the Hungarians for the moment rallied to her support. 
The one Power to honour its pledge to maintain the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction was Britain, and thus it was that, as Spain 
engaged on the other side, the War of Captain Jenkins’ 
Ear became merged in the War of Austrian Succession. 
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3. BRITAIN AND THE WAR 
Fall of Walpole. 

The military campaigns are beyond our subject, for 
Britain played a relatively small part in them. The 
British contribution to the war was mainly in the realm 
of diplomacy. Though George II declared himself as the 
supporter of Maria Theresa, in the opening vears of the 
war the Government’s intervention was negative rather 
than positive and consisted of little more than advising 
Maria Theresa to buy off Frederick II by ceding to him 
Silesia. But the European situation contained issues that 
were so vital for Britain that she would be unable to adopt 
permanently a negative attitude only. As we have seen. 
Walpole’s entry into the War of Captain Jenkins' Ear 
had been contrary to his own convictions, and Britain’s 
championing of Maria Theresa, though inevitable by any 
code of honour, carried the great peace minister still further 
out of his depth. On all sides, forces were accumulating 
against his ministry. Not only the Tories, but most of 
the Whigs also were growing increasingly discontented 
with Walpole's handling of foreign politics. To continue 
to avoid active participation in Continental affairs was 
becoming more and more impossible ; in other words the 
pretence of conducting a war in a peace-time attitude had 
to be dropped, and Walpole had to choose definitely 
between resuming his natural role of a true peace minister 
on the one hand, and, on the other, heading a thorough¬ 
going war-cabinet. The latter alternative was impossible 
to his temperament and the former equally impossible in the 
prevailmg circumstances. Walpole's only course, there- 
fore, was to resign. This he did in January, 1742. He 
was given the title of Earl of Orford, together with a 
I>ension of £4,000 a year. 

Carteret. 

Walpole’s fall did not mean, however, that the Tories 
came into power : all that happened was that the ministry 
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was reconstructed so as to include those \N’higs who favoured 
n more \ igorous foreign policy. Lord Wilmington, as First 
Lord of the Treasury, was nominally head of the Govern¬ 
ment : but the effective power lay with three other men. 
namely. Henry Pelham and his brother, the Duke of 
Newcastle, who retained their respective ofTiccs of Pay¬ 
master-General and Secretary of State, and Lord Carteret 
who was admitted to the Cabinet as the other Sccretar>- of 
State and who was chiefly responsible for foreign affairs. 

Carteret's advent produced in British foreign policy a 
change that was nothing short of revolutionary. Carteret 
himself was a skilled linguist who, having formed his 
conclusions about European politics at first hand, had 
definite ideas about the right attitude for Britain to adopt 
towards the Continental Powers. Carteret still saw France 
a.s the real enemy of Britain, and ho advocated what in 
effect was the renewal of the policy of William III and of 
Marlborough, namely, the formation of an alliance to keep 
France in check. Vvith this as his aim. and caring very 
little for the particular issues between the other countries— 
for example, for the fate of Silesia—he began to exert his 
diplomatic skill upon the situation as he found it. His 
first step was to <letach Prussia from France. Frederick 
had been steadily victorious and had secured his hold upon 
Silesia. A continuation of such victories would be dis¬ 
astrous to Maria 'I heresa, and Carteret tlierefore managed, 
in July, 1742, to persuade her lormally to cede the province 
to F'rcdcrick in return for his neutrality. This was followed 
by the withdrawal of Saxony also. France was thus left 
as the only great Power fighting against Austria and 
Britain. The effect soon began to be seen. The Austrians 
were everywhere successful, and the French were compelled 
to withdraw behind their own frontier. 

In 1743 Britain herself, along with Hanover, entered 
more vigorously into the war. In June an Anglo- 
Hanoverian force, led by King George II in person, met 
the Bavarians and their French allies at Dettingcu, in 
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Bavaria, and, though George had led his men blunderingly 
into a trap which ought to have involved their destruction, 
he managed by obstinate courage to hack his way through 
and to carry off a victory. This, incidentallv, was the 
last occasion on which a British King took part in a 
battle. 

End of the War. 

At that point the tide began to turn. For this there 
were two main reasons. First, Carteret's policy had been 
becoming generally unpopular in England ; his European 
view-point was not shared by his fellow-ministers, and the 
prevailing opinion was that, since Britain had no concern 
with the quarrel between Austria and either Prussia or 
France, the only reason for active intervention must be 
the protection of Haribver—the mere suspicion of which 
was enough to make the War unpopular. In July, 1743, 
Lord Wilmington died and was succeeded as First Lord of 
the Treasury by Henry Pelham, who was the leader of the 
anti-Carteret faction. Steadily the opposition to Carteret 
grew and, notwithstanding the roj-al favour, in November, 
1744. he had to retire from office. From that point the 
Pelhams remained in power for an unbroken period of ten 
years, Henry Pelham being Prime Minister and leader of 
the House of Commons, and his elder brother, the Duke of 
Newcastle {Thomas Pelham), being the leader of the House 
of Lords. Though nominally the reconstructed Govern¬ 
ment continued the policy of its predecessor, Britain's 
connection with her Continental allies tended to be less close 
than formerly. 

The second factor that influenced the tide of war was 
that Frederick II, becoming alarmed at the success of 
Maria Theresa, broke his neutrality in 1744 and renewed 
the War against Austria. In 1745 an Anglo-Hanoverian 
force, under the Duke of Cumberland, was routed by the 
I'rench at the Battle of Fotitenoy ajid the French were able 
to overrun the Netherlands. In the same year, the Young 
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Pretender’s Rebellion ^ caused the recall of the British 
troops from Europe where they did not again play any 
considerable part. 

1 hus the remaining stages of the war in Europe have no 
direct concern for us. But two events happened elsewhere, 
the significance of which only the future couhi show : ir> 
North America the English captured Loitisburg from the 
French (1745). and in India the French captured Madras 
from the linglish (1746). The details of these event', will 
l)e explained in their proper context in subsequent chapters 
when we trace the histor>’ of the British in North America 
and in India. During two more years the fighting continued 
in Europe, neither side being clearly victorious. Gradually 
Maria Theresa became convinced that she would never be- 
in a position to win outright until hostilities had ceased 
long enough to allow the economic recuperation of her 
dominions and the re-organization of her army. 

4. TRE.\TY OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 1748 
Clauses. 

In 1748, therefore, terms of peace were agreed upon at 
Aix-la-Chai>elle. They were that Frederick II should keep^ 
Silesia, and that Maria Theresa should keep the remainder 
of her dominions, except certain lands in Italy. Madras- 
was to revert to the British and Louisburg to the French. 

Though this Treaty was called a " Peace ” it could not 
in reality be more than a truce, for, though Maria Theresa 
formally acquiesced in the loss of Silesia, she did so with 
the secret determination not to rest until she had recovered 
the province and, as the next chapter will show, she spent 
eight years in preparing to achieve that object. Moreover 
the cessation of hostilities in Europe made but little 
difference elsewhere in the world : when Englishmen and 
Frenchmen met in India*or America they always squabbled 


» Chapter IV, section 6. 
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and often fought. The future was to show that for Britain 
and France the crucial issue was colonial rather than 
European. How this issue became involved with Maria 
Theresa's renewed attempt to regain Silesia it is the 
business of the next chapter to show. 



CHAPTER VT 

THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR, 1756-1763 


T he Seven Years’ War marked a new stage in the 
conflict of the European nations, for it was the 
first truly uorW-war. That is to say, wherever opposing 
combatants met—especially the British and the French— 
they fought, and they met not only in Europe but also in 
America and in India. The war had two contemporary, 
but independent, sets of causes, one in Europe and one in 
North America. The struggle in India was quite aside 
from these main causes and resulted from the local rivalry 
of British and French, though the fact that their respective 
governments were officially at war gave an additional 
excuse for fighting. As this fighting in India did not form 
an integral part—either in cause or in events—of the w.y as 
a whole, we shall omit all but incidental reference to it in 
this chapter and shall defer an account of the Seven Years’ 
War in India until Chapter X. when it will be included in 
its proper place in the general story of the British in India. 

Our first business, therefore, is to trace tlie causes of the 
war in Europe and in North America respectively. 


I. THE DIPLOMATIC REVOLUTION 

Austrian Policy after 1748. 

The temporary nature of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
was not long in showing itself. As we saw in the previous 
chapter. Maria Theresa, when she signed that Treaty, had 
not the slightest intention of acquiescing in the permanent 
loss of Silesia. In her own mind, the Peace was intended 
to provide merely a breathing-space for the recuperation 
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and the reorganization of Austria's resources until the 
opportunity should present itself for a further attempt to 
regain the coveted province. Yet, no matter when or how 
that opportunity might come, a reliable ally would be a 
necessary condition of success ; and no sooner was the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle signed than Maria Theresa began 
to consider the question of which European Power was 
most likely to join with her. The answer to that question 
was ultimately reached by a process of elimination : the 
recovery of Silesia by Austria must involve a war against 
Prussia, hence Prussia would certainly not be an ally ; the 
traditional ally for Austria was Britain, but in the W'ar 
df Austrian Succession it had been the British minister 
Carteret who had bought off Prussia and hence, in the 
eyes of Maria Theresa, had been responsible for Austria’s 
loss of Silesia, so that Britain was not to be trusted for the 
future. In these circumstances the only remaining 
European Power of any consequence was France, and, 
though friendship between France and Austria was flatly 
contradictory to centuries of diplomatic tradition in 
EurofHj, mature consideration confinned Maria Theresa in 
her determination to effect such an alliance. 

Austro-French Alliance. 

In 1750, therefore, Maria Theresa sent Kaunitz, her most 
capable and trusted minister, as representative to Versailles 
in the hope that he might be able to arrange terms of 
agreement between the two countries. But though the 
ambassador secured the personal goodwill of Louis XV, 
the latter was not to be persuaded to bind France by a 
definite treaty of alliance with Austria. The truth was 
that Louis himself was feeble and allowed his Court to be 
dominated by his favourite, Madame de Pompadour, 
according to whose fancies ministries were changing con¬ 
stantly. So unstable were French policies that Kaunitz 
completely failed to effect the permanent alliance that he 
sought, and during 1753 he ret\imed to Austria in despair. 
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Yet in that very year the French found themselves 
invoK’ed in a qvi.arrel with the British in North America. 
The result was that France saw no alternative to adopting 
the policy that Kaunitz had been so persistently nrging 
upon her. Thus it came about that an Austro-French 
alliance was at last effected. This alliance was such a 
complete reversal of the accepted alignment of the states 
of Europe as to be appropriately known as “ The Diplo¬ 
matic Revolution ”, 

a. ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN NORTH AMERICA 

% 

To understand the clash of British and French interests 
in North America, culminating in the Seven Years’ War 
there, wc have to lx?ar in mintl the historical development 
and the geographical background of the two sots of colonies. 
In nearly every respect the British and the French settle¬ 
ments were in sharp contrast to each other. 

The English colonics had been founded at different 
times, by different types of people and for different reasons. 
But broadly speaking, they fell into two groups : in the 
south were the “plantation” colonics established for 
commercial purposes, and in the north were the New 
England colonics founded by men seeking liberty of 
religious worship and thought. 

Virginia. 

Virginia was the first English settlement in North 
America. Raleigh and others had made efforts to get the 
colony well established and had given it a name intended 
as a compliment to the virgin-queen, Elizabeth. These 
first attempts all failed, however, because the wrong type 
of settler was encouraged, namely, the roving buccaneer. 
In consequence, not until 1607. when a group of London 
merchants gave the colony a further start and when John 
Smith went out to organize the work of the settlers, did 
Virginia begin to flourish. Its prosperity became really 
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assured when its climate and soil were found to be par¬ 
ticularly favourable to the production of tobacco, which 
European countries were demanding in increasing 
quantities. 

New England. 

Then in 1620 the Mav/loti'cr conveyed about a hundred 
English Puritans from Holland—where they had souglit a 
temporary refuge—to Cape Cod, their settlement being 
New PhTnouth. Their early experiences were by no 
means uniformly easy or pleasant, but their staunch 
Puritan spirit triumphed over all hardships and ob.stacles. 
The Laudian persecution of the reign of Charles I led to a 
considerable increase in the numbers of colonists : in 1629 
an organized settlement of Puritans was effected in the 
district adjoining New Plymiouth and became Massachu¬ 
setts with its capital of Boston. This was followed by a 
steady stream of refugees from England, and within twenty 
years of the first landing of the Pilgrim Fathers there were 
some twenty thou.sand colonists organized into the four 
states of New Plymouth. Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New Haven. Tlicse were the original New England 
colonies. The year 1643 saw an interesting experiment 
in colonial government when each of these four colonies 
sent representatives to a federal assembly to deal with 
matters of common interest to all alike, especially matters 
of defence. The federation was, unfortunately, soon 
characterized by jealousies so that before long the project 
was abandoned. 

Plantation Colonies. 

Towards the south also an expansion of the English 
settlements took place. In 1633 Maryland—so named 
after the Queen, Henrietta Maria—was founded north of 
Virginia by Lord Baltimore as a place of protection for 
Roman Catholics, though the colony gave toleration to 
Puritans also, a compliment not reciprocated by the New 
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Enf'land colonies of the north. Another colony, to the 
south of Virginia, was founded in 1663 and named Carolina 
after King Charles. The southern group was completed 
by the foundati<»n of Georgia in 1732. These four colonies 
of \'irginia, Maryland. Carolina, and Georgia—each, 
incidentallv, bearing a roval name—had two features in 
common ; they were established for trading purposes and, 
because there was not a sufficient supply of white labour 
to carry on the plantations, they were manned by slaves 
introduced from Africa by the barbarities of raiders and of 
slaving-ships. 

The gap between the northern and the southern groups 
was filled in by the capture of the Dutch settlements during 
the reign of Charles II. New Amsterdam was re-named 
New York—as a compliment to James. Duke of York—the 
other colony being New Jersey. Pennsylvania also had 
been founded west of New York by William Penn, who was 
both a Quaker and a favoured iwrsonage at the Court of 
King Charles II. as a settlement especially for Quakers, 
though toleration was granted to those who held different 
faiths. 

Characteristics of English Colonies. 

The question of the statutory relationship between the 
colonics and the Motherland will be explained more 
thoroughly in connection with the revolt of the former for 
independence.' Wc may notice here that each colony 
enjoyed a large measure of self-government, though the 
form this took varied in detail from state to state and 
though the Governor of each was appointed by the Home 
Government. The various characters of the colonies 
produced much mutual jealousy, suspicion and even 
friction between the thirteen states, so that effective 
federation, or even co-operation, except sometimes of a 
temporary nature, was impossible between them. This 
•was remarkable because only by mutual supjwrt could the 

^Chapter VIII, section 1. 
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colonists secure themselves against their common enemy 
the Red Indians with whom they seem never to have taken 
the trouble to establish friendly relations. 

French Colonics. 

This was the more serious because the Red Indians were 
not the only enemies whom the English colonists had to 
fear. The French colonization had been contemfKtrary 
with the establishment of Virginia. The French settled 
in Acadia—which, as Nova Scotia, had become British by 
the Treaty of Utrecht—and -north of the St. Lawrence 
where Quebec and Montreal developed into the chief 
centres. Louis XIVs government encouraged the settle¬ 
ments whence touch was established with the Mississippi. 
A further French settlement—called Louisiana—was made 
at the mouth and later extended along the banks of that 
river, and the whole Mississippi Basin was claimed as 
French territory. 

As the opening paragraph of this section suggested, the 
French colonies formed a sharp contrast with the English 
in every essential respect. They enjoyed no self-govern¬ 
ment but were controlled by the regulations of their Home 
Government. This effectually prevented different policies, 
mutual jealousies, and divisions: all the French settle¬ 
ments were united in obedient allegiance to their govern¬ 
mental superior. The significance of this for the English 
colonists was too plain to be misunderstood : the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the French along the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi rivers was such that if an effective 
junction could be established between those two lines of 
settlements, and if the French could work eastwards, they 
might literally push the English coastal colonists into the 
Atlantic. In such a move the French would be able to 
rely upon the help of the Red Indian wnth whom they were 
on most friendly terms ; for the French had gone to Canada 
and Louisiana to trade, and hence they had avoided 
offending the natives who were their customers and agents. 
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It was tlie materializing of this possibility of the junction 
of the nortliem and the southern French settlements, with 
Its implied threat to the safety of the English colonists, 
which precipitated the Seven Years’ War in America. 


3. OUTBREAK OF WAR 
Fort Duquesne. 

! he obvious way for the French to strengthen their 
position was to erect forts at strategic points. These 
would serve both to hem in the English and as bases for 
attack when the opportune moment arrived. On Lake 
Champlain they built Forts Crown Point and Ticonderoga 
commanding the line of the Little Lakes—of which Lake 
Champlain was the largest—and the Hudson : if. in time 
of war, France could hold this line she would be able to 
drive a wedge between the New England and the southern 
colonies and to defeat each group separately ; similarly if 
the English could force their way from the Hudson on to 
Lake Champlain northwards, they would have a means of 
attacking tlic French settlements on the St. Lawrence. 
Also, betw'cen Lake Erie and the River Alleghany, the 
northernmost tributary of the Ohio, the French had built 
Fort Lc Bceuf. The implication of these forts was un¬ 
mistakable : they were threats to the security of the 
English colonists, yet the latter had no legitimate cause for 
complaint, since the erection was confined to French terri¬ 
tory. 

At last the colonists moved to protect themselves, and 
in 1753 a contingent of Virginian militia, led by George 
Washington, marched to erect a fort at the junction of 
the Ohio and the Alleghany rivers. This site was on 
border-territory the possession of which was claimed by 
both British and French. By the early part of 1754 the 
Virginians were building their fort ; but French forces 
advanced in such strength that Washington and his 
Virginians were compelled to evacuate the place. There- 
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upon the French took possession and erected there the 
notable Fort Duquesne. so named after the Marquis 
Duquesne, then Governor of Canada. The significance 
of this event was plain : the expulsion of the Virginians 
from territory claimed as British was an act of war. and 
war alone could settle the issue. 

Braddock’s Expedition, 1755 . 

Next year two regiments of regxilar soldiers, sent from 
England and commanded bv General Braddock, set out 
to retrieve Fort Duquesne. With the utmost bravery and 
under perfect discipline, but in complete ignorance of the 
conditions of warfare in the strange land, Braddock an.l 
his men advanced against the French stronghold. While 
on the way they marched blindly into an ambush of hostile 
Indians. The close ranks in which the British were 
advancing made them an easy target and. as no attempt 
was made to deploy them in open formation, the Indians 
scalped and slaughtered the bewildered men in wholesale 
fashion. Braddock himself dying of wounds a few days 
later (July, 1755). Half-measures were clearly useless: 
if the French menace to the British colonists w’as to be 
removed, it could be done only by operations on a large 
scale. Both governments, realizing this fact, began to 
look round Europe for possible allies. 

Austria, whose diplomatic pfolicy had been settled long 
before.^ refused British overtures of an alliance, and Britain 
therefore turned to Prussia. In January, 1756, by the 
Convention of WeslminsUr, Britain and Prussia entered 
into a defensive alliance : Prussia undertook to protect 
Hanover in return for British support against foreign 
mv^ion of Germany. This brings u.s to the point at 
which we left the '' Diplomatic Revolution " in the opening 
^tion of this chapter: France, finding herself isolated 
in Europe, saw no alternative to accepting the offers of 
Kaunitz, and, on ist May the Firxt Treaty of Versailles 

* SectioQ f. above. 
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(so called because in the next year a Second Treaty revised 
the terms of the First) arranged an alliance between France 
and Austria. In the same month war was lormally declared 
between Britain and France. 

Byng at Minorca, June, 1756 . 

The opening events of the war were disastrous for British 
arms, the root cause being lack of competent organization 
on the part of the Home Government. E^rly in 1754 
Henry Pelham had died and his elder brother, the Duke of 
Newcastle, took his place as First Lord of the Treasury 
and leader of the ministry. Newcastle was the most 
expert '■ manager " of elections and of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment. but the most incom{>ctcnt and ignorant bungler of 
political affairs that can well be imagined. The country 
had not long to wait for a practical demonstration of the 
effects of the ministry's incapacity. Immediately on the 
declaration of war. the French decided to strike at British 
sea-power before Britain had time to prepare herself. 
Quickly a fleet was gathered and sent against Minorca which 
had been ceded to Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht. The 
importance of retaining so vital a base in the Mediter¬ 
ranean was realized even by the Newcastle administration, 
and a fleet under Admiral John Byng was sent to defend 
the island. On arrival, Byng found that he had been fore¬ 
stalled ; the French had been in possession several weeks. 
His squadron was slightly inferior to that of the enemy, and 
he declined to attack Minorca ; and in an engagement with 
the French he failed to gain a decisive victory. Byng 
cannot be blamed altogether for his failure : he had been 
sent without an army, stores or siegc-anns—mainly 
because it was only when he reached Gibraltar on his out¬ 
ward voyage that he learned that the French had seized 
Minorca—all of which would be necessary if an effective 
assault was to be made on the island. Judging, therefore, 
that the wise course was to sectire the necessary reinforce* 
ments and equipment, he retired to Gibraltar. 
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Tlie failure to retain Minorca produced a howl of indig¬ 
nant disappointment throughout England. Newcastle, 
fearing that the storm would cause the fall of the ministry, 
determined to find a scap>egoat on whom to pile the blame. 
The obvious person was Byng. The Admiral was there¬ 
fore brought home, court-martialled, and found guilty of 
“ not having done his best Byng paid the penalty— 
which ought more justly to have fallen upon Newcastle— 
by being shot on his o^vn quarter-deck. 

Fall of Newcastle. 

For the moment Newcastle seemed safe, but only because 
Parliament would not be in session again until December, 
and so could not immediately focus its criticism upon the 
ministry. Another Minorca before December would cer¬ 
tainly ^ fatal. This was exactly what actually befell, for 
in September England learned that the French had captured 
Fort Oswega on Lake Ontario. In these circumstances 
Newcastle, wisely preferring discretion to any other form 
of valour, resigned in November. The ministers were 
therefore rc-shuffled : the Duke of Devonshire, as First 
Lord of the Treasury, became nominally the Prime Minister, 
but the real leadership lay with William Pitt, who became 
one of the Secretaries of State. It was Pitt who organized 
the British victory in the Seven Years’ War and who was 
to become one of the greatest figures in British politics. 
1 his, therefore, is a convenient point at which to summarize 
his career and to estimate his work. 

4. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM 
Early Career. 

William Pitt possessed the type of genius that would 
have won distinction for him in whatever sphere of life he 
had entered. The quality of his oratory, for example, 
showed that he would certainly have won fame as an actor. 
In point of fact, his original interest had been miliuiry 
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rather than political. He was born in 1708 and. after an 
education at Eton and Oxfor<l. in 1731 obtained a 
commission in a cavalry regiment. Being quartered in 
London enabletl him to attend Earliainenl. and in 1735 
he was returned as Member for Old Saruni. a pocket- 
borough of the Pitt family. He s;it as a Whig, but from 
his earliest parli.unentary days was a sharp critic of what 
he considered tlic feeble adinini>tration of Walpole, and 
he became the leader of a group of politicians who made this 
the chief ■subject of their programme and who. Iwing mostly 
young, were known as " The Boys It was owing largely 
to the ollence given in these attacks that the King with¬ 
drew the commission of Pitt, who thus fell back upon his 
other oc(upation and thenceforward concentrated solely 
upon politics. 

Pitt’s bitter criticism was one of the main intluenccs 
Icailing to Walpole’s fail. Even then he was not satisfied, 
but inveighed just as fervently against Carteret because of 
the subsitlics which the latter granted to Austria and her 
allies during the War of Austri.in Succession, for he claimed 
that all this was being done in the interest not of England 
but of Hanover. References to Hanover as “ a despicable 
electorate” intensitied George IPs dislike of the man 
whom he—and many others—regarded as a young up¬ 
start. This royal opposition was one of the chief reasons 
why Pitt’s early political path was far from smooth. 
Nevertheless his unllinching declaration of what masses 
of folk were thinking endeared him to the nation, and in 
17.}6 the King w.as compelled by Pelham reluctantly to 
give a minor office to W’illiam Pitt and also to another 
rising politician, Henry Fox. Pitt continued in office 
until November, 1755, when he w'as dismissed owing to his 
opposition to a detail of royal foreign policy. 

Characteristics, 

In sharp contrast to W’alpole, his great predecessor, Pitt 
was a man of an energetic mind, grappling gladly mth big 
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world-problems and solving them by “ thinking in terms of 
continents In a word, Pitt was pre-eminently a war- 
minister, and most of his career is therefore necessarily 
connected with military history. But two modifications 
of this statement need to be made in order to preserve it 
from exaggeration. First, we must not suppose that Pitt 
gloried in war for its own sake. His great concern was for 
Britain's prestige in the world : he believed that Britain 
had a greater part to play than any she had yet played ; 
he believed that a great positive poUcy—in contrast to 
Walpole s merely negative one—would not merely main¬ 
tain Britain unharmed but would make her one of the 
greatest world-powers ; he saw France as Britain’s real 
enemy, and he saw Prussia, not Austria, as Britain’s fittest 
ally. Second, his interest in foreign affairs was not an 
exclusive interest; that is to say. he was fully alive to the 
fundamental questions of domestic politics. Pitt was a 
firm believer in the need for a reform of Parliament, a 
policy which was closely allied with his antagonism towards 
the ramifications of corruption in English politics. For 
example, his opposition to Walpole had been largely an 
opposition to the system of corruption whereby that 
minister maintained himself in power. Pitt had many 
weaknesses—he was haughtily overbearing and rude to 
subordinates, he was theatrical and artificial in his oratory 
and in his general bearing—but when all possible criticism 
has been levelled against him, the fact of outstanding 
significance is that, in an age of corruption that was not 
merely all but universal in practice but was scarcely decried 
even as a principle, Pitt remained uncorrupted and in¬ 
corruptible. Though a relatively poor man and though 
holding for nine years the office of Paymaster—whereby 
any other politician of the day would have become fabu¬ 
lously wealthy—Pitt would accept nothing beyond his 
salary. Moreover, he not only refused to take bribes 
himself, but refused also to administer them to his sup¬ 
porters ; hence, because those supporters did not share 
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his views on the matter, he slmreci his functions with 
Newcastle.^ 

It is stranfje, until we consider tlie conditions of late 
eightcciith-ccnttiry politics, that such a commanding 
personaj^c as Pitt should hold high office for only a very 
short time, from 1757 till 1761, and then from 1766 till 
1768. That the relative pettiness of party strife should 
prevent a man of his skill and vision from all but a brief 
spell of unfettered service to the State seems little short 
of a tragedy : as we proceed we shall see that Pitt's state- 
manship, if allowed free scope, might have saved Britain 
from blundering and loss in North America, India, Ireland 
and within Britain herself. 

Much of the mllucncc that Pitt enjoyed was due to the 
personal ])ower he was able to exert over men both in the 
mass and as individuals. This rare quality is given, in its 
highest form, to only a few men of supreme genius : John 
Wesley, who was Pitt’s contemporary, and Napoleon 
Bonaparte occur to mind as outstanding examples of this 
fact. In spite of Pitt’s overbearing manner, he never 
lacked the ability to inspire individuals who met him with 
his own ideals and with the possibility of accomplishing 
them. In the House of Commons he was superb. Though 
often his rhetoric was extravagant both in content and 
in manner, it had the quality of high oratory : his speeches 
not mcrelv carried logical conviction to the mind, but also 
swept along the audience in enthusiastic emotional agree¬ 
ment with the spe.aker. Pitt cast such a spell over the 
House that no one either could or would interrupt by a 
word. With the skill thus to influence men, he combined 
also the understanding insight to choose the right men for 
particular posts: the outstanding soldiers of the Seven 
Years’ War were men whom Pitt selected, sometimes from 
quite subordinate office, for great responsibilities—General 
Wolfe was an instance in point. 

Part of the explanation of this personal power was 

* Chapter IV, sectioo t* 
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certainly Pitt’s confidence in himself. WTien in the crisis 
of the Seven Years’ War Pitt became Secretary of State, 
he expressed this confidence by saying : "lam sure that 
I can save this country and that nobody else can ! " 
Occasionally he carTie4 this conviction to extreme lengths, 
but the sentiment he expressed was literally true : Pitt's 
conviction in the greatness of his country and in liis own 
ability to serve her. undoubtedly laid the foundations for 
Britain’s world-greatness, 

Pitt’8 War Policy. 

At the end of section 3. above, we saw that Pitt took 
office under Devonshire in December. 1756, But two 
thmgs combined to shorten the life of that ministry 
I-irst, the Newcastle faction was excluded ; and Newcastle 
with his “ management " of Parliament was an opponent 
too formidable to be kept out of office for long. Second 
Ihtt. with characteristic courage, did his utmost in 
defence of Admiral Byng, but Byng nevertheless was 
shot. This encouraged George II—whose hatred of Pitt 
w^ implacable on account of the latter’s disparaging 
references to Hanover—to dismiss the Devonshire Ministry 
(April. 1757), Yet the King was to discover that how¬ 
ever much Pitt might be detested, no one else was 
capable of carrying on the war. Pitt, on the other hand. 

o ability and the needs of 

Britain would not suffice to keep him in office with¬ 
out the support of the Newcastle Whigs. For eleven 
weeks, in the midst of a great war. Britain was without 
any ministry at aU. At last all sides agreed upon 
a wmpromise: Newcastle became nominally Prime 
Minister, though his functions were limited to leading the 
House of Lords and maintaining a governmental majority 
in the Commons; while Pitt, as a Secretary of State and 
^ leader of the House of Commons, organized the war. 
Hiough Pitt resigned in October. 1761—that is nearly 
eigh teen months before the Peace of Paris—by that time 
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he had seen the war through its critical stages, so far as 
British interests were concerned. 

The presence of a new, controlling personality soon 
made itself felt in the operations of the war. In contrast 
to his predecessors. Pitt had a delinitc and comprehensive 
plan of operations. The pivot of that plan was British 
nasal supremacy, the full significance of which in world 
affairs Pitt was the first man to realize. Pitt saw, as no 
one before him had done, that the tnie issue in the war was 
the possession of colonics and that the decisive factor in 
sucli a struggle must incvitablv be soa-power. He there* 
fore concentrated British energies mainly u|K>n supi>orting 
and developing that power, and upon using it to control 
the Atlantic for the transport of British men and materials 
to North America and to raid the Frcncli coast. Neverthe¬ 
less, Pitt did not neglect the other spheres of war ; indeed, 
one of his chief claims to fame as a successful war*nunister 
was his understanding of the mutual relationsliips of all 
the spheres of the war. In order to keep the French 
engaged in Euro|>o—and thereby to divert their attention 
from North America—he sent regular subsidies to Frederick 
U of Prussia for the maintenance of large Gorman armies, 
and he organized a combined Anglo-Hanovcrian army to 
operate in western Germany. This subsidizing of Frederick 
by Pitt w^as quite contradictory to the latter's vehement 
<lenunciations of the same policy before he was in office. 
He justified himself by claiming that the object of his 
subsidies was not the protection of Hanover but the 
expansion of the dominions of Britain. It was, indeed, 
part of his resolve to win Canada on the banks of the 
Elbe It was characteristic of Pitt's daring vision that 
tltc new armies sent to North America included tNvo regi¬ 
ments of Scottish Highlanders who only a dozen years 
earlier had fought for Bonnie Prince Charlie against the 
Hanoverian dynasty. 
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5. THE CAMPAIGNS. 1757-1760 
War in Europe. 

The year 1757 opened badly for the arms of Britain and 
her allies, for Pitt had to take over the inadequate pre¬ 
parations, the mcompetent commanders and the lack of 
co-ordination which his predecessors bequeathed to him 
1 ? J"""® Frederick II was routed by the Austrians at 
m Bohemia, and was forced back into Saxony. In 
July the French at Hastenbeck defeated the British and 
Hanovenans under the Duke of Cumberland who was 
later compelled to sign the Convention of Klo$ter.Seven, bv 
the terms of which his army was to be disbanded and not 
to fight again for twelve months. 

The first encouraging news was that Clive had won a 
grm victory m June at Plassey. though that could not be 

definite evidence^the effect of Pitfs vigorous co-operation 
with Prussia. On 5th November Frederick gained a 

French and imperial troops at Rossbach. 
in Saxony. Then, ^vlth astonishing speed and decisiveness, 
whirl eastwards into Silesia to the relief of Breslau 

he l u attacking, and on 5th December 

he smashed them also at Leuthen. Early in 1758 Pitt 

Convention of Kloster-Seven (which Britain 

inH f confirmed), re-armed the disbanded troops 

Prussian Duke Ferdinand Wi 
Brunswick instead of the Duke of Cumberland. Frederick 

uniformly victorious as the war pro- 
example, at Kunersdorf. near Frankfurt, in 

Russian and Austrian armies 

e^ol tom ^ thorouglUy that Frederick's 

! military annihilation was due solely to theii 

in aid w The turn of the tide 

—hld^* regarded at the time 

FordL^'^H ^ ^ fortnight before Kunersdorf. when 

Ferdinand of Brunswick caught the French at the BatUe of 
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Minden (ist August) and routed them. By one of the 
strange strokes of war the rout was prevented from 
becoming annihilation only by the stupid refusal of Lord 
George Sackville—whom, under another name, we shall 
meet later—to obey the order to lead the cavalry, which 
he commanded, into action at the crucial point of the 
battle. Henceforward the French were held in check, and 
the general eflcct of the war in Europe was that, notwith¬ 
standing some reverse.^, Frederick managed brilliantly to 
maintain his forces and his dominions until, in 1760. a 
scries of events made all parties willing to consider peace. 

American Campaign, 1758 - 1760 . 

The operations which were of especial significance for 
the future of tlic British Empire were those in America, and 
it was there that Pitt’s directing energy showed itself most 
clearly. The basis of his plans there was the principle that 
our .American colonics would be retained not by the merely 
defensive attitude of his predecessors, but only by a great 
offensive ; in other words, that the sure way to retain our 
possessions south of the St. Lawrence was to concpier 
Canaila from the French north of it. 

One of his first steps was the selection of suitable officers. 
Commissions were obtained in the army by methods not 
dissimilar from those whereby lucrative posts were secured 
ill politics ; a youth had a commission bought for him, and 
thencefonvard he w.as promoted not according to merit or 
energy but according to seniority. The result was that 
tlie holding of high rank in the army was no guarantee of 
extraordinary ability in the holder. Pitt realized that a 
great war could not be won by such means. He therefore 
ignored seniority, as such, and chose particular young men 
of promise for particular tasks. Thus James Wolfe was 
selected specially for the hazardous responsibility of 
capturing Quebec, and Amherst was placed in general 
command of the North American operations. 

Pitt’s plan of campaign, beginning in 1757, was a com- 
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prehensive one. It consisted of a threefold attack on 
Canada ; one army was to proceed westwards, take Fort 
Duquesne and work down the Great Lakes on to the St. 
Lawrence ; a second was to go by sea, capturing Louisburg 
and Quebec ; and a third was to push up the Hudson and 
then dowTi the line of the Little Lakes, seizing Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, and so on to the St. Lawrence. All three 
expeditions were then to converge on Montreal. The 
sequel will show that though this final objective was 
ultimately gained, the details of the plan were not strictly 
adhered to. 

The first of the divisions of the campaign proved to be 
the easiest of the three. General Forbes advanced west¬ 
wards and found that the French, forewarned of his 
approach and unable to maintain their communications 
witli Canada owing to the operations of a British force 
between the Lakes and Fort Duquesne, burned the latter 
to the ground rather than allow it to fall into Britisli hands. 
The reconstruction of the fort was forthwitli put in hand, 
and the new town that the British began to raise on the 
site of the old was appropriately called Pittsburg. 

Meanwhile Amherst and Wolfe proceeded against Louis^ 
burg which commanded the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Real¬ 
izing that a direct attack on the town would be useless, 
they besieged it and at the same time destroyed its fortifi¬ 
cations by heavy gunfire. By the end of July, 1758, after 
a five weeks siege, Louisburg fell into the hands of the 
British. At that |>omt Amherst left Wolfe to continue 
alone the expedition up the St. LavrTcnce. 

The reason for this step was that earlier in the year the 
central division of the campaign had met with disaster. 
The commander was Lord Abercromby, who was an example 
of the fact that long and varied service did not necessarily 
produce brilliant generalship. He had been accompanied 
by another of Pitt's chosen young men, Lord Howe ; but 
Howe was killed during the campaign, so that Abcrcromby 
was left to Ills own resources. The first great difficulty 
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fiufiuntfred was Ticoadcro^a. There was no reason why 
tins fort should not have been reduced by siege as was 
Tomsburg later in the same year. Al)crcromby. however, 
decided to storrn it. To do this without preliminary 
hoinbardinent of the fortifications was a criminal waste of 
life : the attackers were shot to pieces, the wliole expedition 
proved a failure, and the French were forewarned of the 
lfriti>h intentions. Amherst, therefore, when he left 
Wolfe, did so to take over the command of this central 
.section of the campaign ; for the collapse of any one part 
of a concerted scheme of campaign might well wreck the 
whole. During 1759 the advance of Amherst compelled 
the F'rench to evacuate Ticondcroga and Crowm Point, 
but he was unable to force his way through to the St. 
Lawrence before the end of that campaigning season. 

Quebec. 1759 . 

Meanwhile, Wolfe h.id l>con attacking Quebec. The 
problem of capturing that fortress was perhaps the most 
difficult that any British general had ever had to face. 
To <lo justice to the strategic situation and to the heroism 
with which it was successfully tackled needs treatment in 
considerable detail. Here we must be content with only 
the essentials of the story. The sketch-plan of Quebec 
shows the main features of the defence and attack.* Quebec 
stood out into the river where the stream narrowed and 
so was able to command the approaches. The French had 
strengthened this natural position and had posted military 
forces on the left bank of the river which they had also 
fortified with earthworks. Wolfe established his camp 
farther eastwards along the left bank ; he also seized the 
Island of Orleans and put up a military post on the right 
bank directly opposite the town. His first plan was to 
attack the landward defences by carrying tlie French 
camps to the cast. This, however, met with disaster, and 
the only alternative seemed to be direct attack from the 

* P.ig« 158. 
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defences, inadequate supplies, the ripour of the weather 
and tho decimation of disease—is a story hardly less gallant 
than that of the capture itself. During the spring of 1760. 
I.evis. Montcalm’s second-in-command, tried to use 
Montreal as a base of attack against Quebec, and in April 
actually defeated the British General Murray. At that 
critical juncture, ships were seen approaching up the river : 
the nationality of those ships would determine the fate of 
Quebec and. with it. of North America. They hoisted the 
British Hag : Quebec was relieved and remained British. 

Montreal, 1760 . 

The summer of 1760 saw a concerted attack upon 
Montreal. Murray continued up the St. Lawrence and 
postoil himself below tlie toum ; Haviland forced his way 
from Crown Point down the Richelieu : and Amherst came 
down from Lake Ontario. Montreal wa.s thus invested on 
all sides with forces immensely superior to those of the 
French garrison. In September the French Governor. 
Vaudreuil. capitulated and. in doing so. acknowledged 
British sovereignty over tho whole of Canada. I'itt s 
scheme for the preservation of the British North American 
colonics by the con<iuest of Canada was at last achieved. 

Naval Warfare. 

One asfK'ct of the colonial warfare has been purposely 
omitted n<it because it is of small importance, but in order 
to give it separate treatment and so to emphasize its 
paramount significance. That aspect is the maintenance 
of British control of the sea. In spite of all that has been 
said above concerning the great achievements, in face of 
indescribable obstacles, by the British army, the fact 
remains that scarcely one of those achievements would 
have been possible without tho work of the fleet. This work 
can be thought of under three heads. First, there was the 
general superiority of British sea-power whereby freedom 
of communication was maintained with the oversea 
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possessions in North America and—as a subsequent 
chapter will show—in India. That supremacy was the 
indispensable condition for success in distant warfare. 

Second, some of the crucial operations of the army were 
directly dependent upon the navy’s support and, sometimes 
upon the navy's leadership. The capture of Louisbur^ by 
Amherst and Wolfe in 1758 is an instance in point. Even 
more notable still was the capture of Quebec. The Admiral 
m ch.yge of the fleet which conveyed Wolfes armv was 
Saunders, whose task was wellnigh impossible on account 
of lus complete lack of charts of the River St. I^awrence. 
1 he chief navigating officer was named Cook, who was later 
to win fame as the discoverer of Australia. It is bare 
justice to say that the capture of Quebec—and hence of 
Canada—was due at least as much to the amazing skill 
and the intrepidity of those men as to the generalsliip of 
Amherst and Wolfe. ^ 

Thu-d, there were two outstanding actions at sea which 
confirmed the navy’s supremacy over its enemies. One 
of the pet schemes of the Trench was the invasion of 
Eng and. The obstacle was that their fleets were block¬ 
aded during 1759 in Toulon and Brest harbours, the 
former being guarded by the British Admiral Boscawen 
and the latter by Hawke. Boscawen s difficulty was that, 
not having Minorca to rely upon as a base, he could not 
maintain a long, unbroken watch on Toulon, and in August 
he was compelled to withdraw temporarily to refit at 
Gibraltar. Immediately the French broke out and were 
making for Brest to join their fleet there. News being 
brought to Boscawen. he literally leapt aboard and within 
three hours had moved his fleet in hot pursuit. Next dav 
he came up with the French off Lagos, in the south-west of 
bpain, where he sank what ships he could and scattered 
the rest. Admiral Hawke continued his blockade of Brest 
until the storms of November drove him off. The French 
took advantage of this in order to escape. They made 
southwards just before the weather aUowed Hawke to 
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return, and had reached Quiberon Hay before he cauglit them. 
A terrific storm arose, and as the French sought refuge in 
the Bay they were driven on the rocks where most of those 
escaping tlic British Admiral were smashed. 1 liat was 
the end of the invasion scheme, and it was the end also of 
the French challenge to British naval supremacy. 


6 THE END OF THE WAR 

Fall of Pitt. 

Our story of the events in Europe and in North America 
has shown that bv 1760 Britain and her allies were generally 
victorious. In that year several independent influences 
began to tend towards peace, most of which were con¬ 
nected directly or indirectly with Pitt. 

First, in October. 1760, George II. dying suddenly, was 
succcedc<l by his grandson George III. George Ill's 
tcmjierament was such that he detested the Whigs, who 
stood for the limitation of royal prerogative, and the 
special object of his hatred was the haughty arch-W'hig. 
William Pitt. To counteract Pitt, the King appointed the 
Earl of Bute as his fcllow-Sccrctary of State. Bute was 
personally an incapable nonentity : but as a royal instru¬ 
ment for focusing opposition to Pitt, with royal support, 
he might prove very useful, especially if there were other 
influences encouraging such opposition. 

ihis brings us to the second aspect of antagonism to 
Pitt. In one respect Pitt was his own worst enemy : his 
overbearing, domineering manner towards political sub¬ 
ordinates and even colleagues was such that he caused 
widespread ill-will that was less deep because, in the 
exigencies of war. tlierc was no alternative to Pitt as chief 
minister. But when, by 1760. the British had clearly won 
all that they had set out to win and more, ministers felt 
a new freedom in opposing him, and they were therefore 
not indisposed to side with Bute. 

The issue came to a head over the question of war with 
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^ain. D^ing 1761, Pitt learned that France I,ad at last 
persuaded Spam to join in the war. Spain was afraid lest 
a contmuance of British successes overseas might make 
Britain greedy for the Spanish colonies also. The French 

he"tue Spam as a 111:0 'for 

move hTd '’i" '">'■‘‘1 to forestall this 

r^^ i^^he r "“a SP^'"- Tl'e matter was 

to ^ "f*’ “tonished at his failure 

KinT^ the ministry with him. Bute, instructed by the 

Pitt foum? f opposition to Pitfs proposal and 

PiU found himself no longer able to cow his colleagues into 
submission to his imperious demands. Three times the 
subject was discussed and three times the project of war 
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due to i^rsonal rather than to political antagonism 

sich^ to FrV discontimie the sub- 

states to Frederick II of Prussia. Frederick was noi 

unnaturaJly indignant at this " desertion ” though Britato 

to Muti “ ? no obliga ion 

2 toer^w, “> ^“bsidize Frederick, espfciaUy 

PrtSL ha^“ -"'T, ‘'“‘h Britain and 

atiOTs tor °"8tnaUy aimed at would be achieved. Negoti- 

fo“g y^r!" "" •“ “ ■" 

Treaty of Paris, 1763. 

thf LonU'^'S^ 

Tob^o the West Indian Islands of 

Tobago, St. Vincent and Dominica; and from Spain 
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Florida. (Both Minorca and Florida were lost to Britain 
in tlio War of American Independence.) France retained 
. ertain fishing-rifjhts off the coast of Ncwfoumlland. and 
was allowetl to resninc her possessions in India on con- 
<lilion that these were not fortified but were used as trading 
stations onlv. 

I he separate Treaty of Huhcrtsbur" between Prussia and 
Austria, signed at tlie same time as the Treaty of Paris, 
re-establwhe<l the $.i.iliis quo. both sides retaining what they 
had before the war—thus Silesia passed i>ermanently to 
Prussia so that the long, exhausting struggle had gone for 

notliing. . 

Tlic effects of the Seven Years \\ ar as summari/.cd m 
the I roaty of Paris have been written large over the whole 
subsccpiont history of Britain. Canada and India were to 
iHJCome British and not French, and British interests 
thenceforward Ixrcamo more and more Imperial and less 
and less ICuropean. Of this there were numerous secondary 
but inevitable results, .\mong these, two call for special 
reference : in ortler to safeguard her growing Empire 
Britain was obliged to maintain her navy in a coiulition of 
supremacy unchallengeable by any or all of the other 
Powers : also, the expulsion of French power from Canada 
altered ra<licallv the conditions of the British coastal 
colonics south of the St. Lawrence and their relationship to 
the mother-country. This last factor was a primary cause 
of the revolt of iliosc colonies culminating in the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence of 1776, and will be more fully 
explained in that connection. 

Quebec Act, 1774. 

One problem that called for treatment as soon as possible 
was how the newly won Canada was to be governed. Its 
territory consisted of little more than the present province 
of Quebec, its population was exclusively French, having 
its own customs of law. religion and government. At first 
the administration was in the hands of a Governor with an 
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^774 was a permanent 
llTr^ established. This was laid dou-n in 

♦K« Act. Roman Catholicism was recognized as 

e relipon of the colony ; the criminal law was to be that 
of England, and the civil law that of France ; and the 

^ ^ Governor and 

nominated Council. This foundation of British government 

idew^?'^h ^ f ^791. when it was modified in 

bv Uie then 

United States of America, 
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DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 1760-1815 

W HEN George III ascended the throne on 25th 
October, 1760, a new era began in British 
history. During his long reign, which extended until 
January. 1S20. English life underwent profound changes 
jn several major respects, economic, social, religious and 
political. The economic and social changes of the period 
arc mainly those associated with the process known as 
“ The Industrial Revolution ” which, because of its far- 
reaching cfTccts, has been reserved in this book for separate 
treatment.* The religious movement of George Ill’s 
reign was that of the Methodist Revival which, though 
started in the earlier half of the eighteenth century, did 
not show its fruits until the latter half: this Revival, 
coming at the same time as the uphcav.al in industry, 
had an influence so profound that its significance is only 
now beginning to be appreciated at its true worth. The 
last section of this chapter aims at explaining the essenti.al 
characteristics of cightccnlh-ccntury Methodism and at 
summarizing its effects. 

Some indication of the political change beginning with 
George III has already been given in the general sketch 
of party-history.* Our first business in this chapter is to 
show how the personal character and views of George HI 
affected English politics and what were the consequent 
reactions. 

‘ Chapter XI. 

•Chapter IV, section i« 
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I. KING GEORGE III. 1760-1820 
Early Influences. 

Both personally and politically George III formed a 
sharp contrast both to his immediate predecessors and to 
his successors. In his private life he was a simple, cloan- 
hving individual. His daily routine was almost severe in 
Its regimen : he rose at 6 a.m., he ate only the plainest of 
food, he was fond of country walks and would con\'erse 
freely with anyone he chanced to meet. Unlike George I 
and George II, the new King was thoroughly Briti^ /n 
upbnnging and was without any suggestion of German 
nfluence. This meant that he was not handicapped as 
they were m carrying out what had been the functions 
of the monarch : he was able to take an active, directive 
part m the country's political life. What was even more 
to the point, he had every intention of taking such a 

This attitude was largely the result of his upbringing. 
George III s father, hrcdenck.i had been the son of George 
II; and Frederick when Prince of Wales had been violently 
opposed to his father the King. (This opposition of the 
Pnnee of Wales to the King was a common habit in the 
Hanoverian family.) Because George II had favoured 
the VVhigs. Fredenck had favoured the Tories and had 
^en the centre of Tory machinations. Frederick had 
died m 1751. that is nine years before George II. leaving 
^ son George, then only thirteen years of age. as the 
^ir to the throne. The new Prince of Wales was therefore 
^u^ted according to the ideas of his mother. Augusta 
01 baxe-Gotha, who had no real understanding of the 
principles of Bntish Constitutional Monarchy and who 
derived her ideas of government from the little state to 
which she belonged. She did not understand that the 
government of a country like Britain could not depend 

»Sce Table. Chapter IV. section 1. 
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upon the whims of its hereditary head as could that of a 
minor Gcnnan Duchy. The young Prince was thus 
ir.iined under the not very bracing or enUgfitcning female 
inllucnccs of a semi-Court which was violently opjwsed 
politically to the Co\irt of his grandfather. King George II. 
In these circumstances there is small wonder if by the 
time that George III ascended the throne at the age of 
twentv-two he iiad become jwtty and obstinate in charac- 
t(r. narrow in political outlook, and without any real 
undnstanding of men or of public affairs. 

Ill' political bias was accentuated by the fact that the 
diri'itor of his studies was the Earl of Bute, a Scottish 
nobleman of only very moderate mental ability and with¬ 
out any practical e.xpcricnce of politics. Bute's sole idea 
in training the young Prince seems to liave been to instil 
Torv jiimciples firmly into his mind. His political text¬ 
book was Bolingbrokc’s Idea of a Patriot King. I he 
charnc ter of the book can be gucs.«cd with fair accuracy 
when wc remember that Bolingbrokc had been St. John, 
the lory leader of the reign of Queen Anne, that on the 
dentil of Anne he had been comjiclled to flee from England 
and had joined the Pretender, that he hail been allowed 
to return to England in 1723 only by the express per¬ 
mission of King (ieorge I, and that even then Walpole 
had secured his exclusion from the House of Lords. The 
gist of tlie Patriot King was that the monarch should be 
ilie active leader of the whole nation, governing for the 
piomotion of the true intere.sts of his people and doing so 
bv calling to his sendee the most able men of the State 
irrespective of parties. In a ^vord. such a regime would 
have restored the essentials of Elizabethan govonunent. 
According to this view, the Revolution of 1688, wliich had 
resulted in limiting and regulating royal power, had been 
a break in the natural political development of Britain 
and had transferred that power to the hands of a rela¬ 
tively small Whig oligarchy ruling selfishly in its own 
interests and ignoring the welfare of the nation. 
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Political Aims. 

This political creed of the Patriot Kin" was the one on 
which George HI was nurtured, and wliich he believed it 
to ^ his mission to establish. But it is important to 
notice that, though George Ill's interference in British 
politics had disastrous effects both at home and overseas, 
his aim was far removed from that of the Stuarts. The 
latter used their personal influence to further their own 
selfish advantage; but when George III ascended the 
throne with his mother's injunction of " George, be King ! ” 
in his ears, he wished to “ be King " in the interests of the 
whole State, 

From the outset, however, he was handicapped in two 
directions. First, he was unfitted by his obstinate temper, 
by his narrow upbringing and by his third-rate mental 
abilities to fulfil the role which he had chosen for himself— 
or, perhaps more truly, which had been chosen for him. 
Second, as the political theory which was at the basis of 
his creed involved the displacement of the Whig oligarchy 
George III was compelled by the logic of events to rely 
upon the Tories. Thus, though the King’s theory was 
that of a national monarchy, in practice he became as 
exclusively a party monarch as either of his immediate 
predecessors, the only difference being that whereas they 
had relied upon the Whigs he became an ultra-Tory. 

Political Summary. 

We ought now to be in a position to understand the 
general features of the politics of George Ill’s reign. 
Politically the reign divides itself into four main periods. 

1770-1782, 1782-1783. 17S3-1820. 

Ihe Kinfts first step, in carrying out his self-appointed 
^htical task, was to undermine the Whig influence. 
Only then w'ould he be able to establish a strong Tory 
government willing and able to do his bidding. This 
occupied the first ten years of his reign. During that 
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period the Kiiis schemed to accentuate differences between 
the Wliigs and tlicn to set the resulting Whig factions 
bitterly agaiii'.t one another. 1 he effect is seen in a 
succession of unstable Whig ministries between 1761 and 
1770. In the latter year a thorough going Tory ministry, 
headed l>y Lord North, entered upon a twelve-year period 
of {lower. Hy the end of that time the .\merican colonies 
h<ad been lost, with the result that the Tories were thor¬ 
oughly di^creditcd among the nation at large, and the 
King had once more to accept the Whigs. Hence, there 
was a further succe.ssion of short-lived Whig ministries 
which meant that the King was choosing between a number 
of evils and that, in so doing, he was still trying to play 
off faction against faction. At last in 1783 the King called 
to power \\ illiam Pitt the Younger, who. becoming the 
leader of the more moderate Whigs as well as of the 
■■ King's Prionds began an era of new Tory rule. During 
the closing years of the reign, the King was incapable of 
exerting any personal influence on politics owing to his 
being subject to botits of insanity. 'I he first was in 1765 - 
In 1788 the trouble was seriously renewed and. though 
this {^articular attack did not last long, the malady 
increased as the reign {iroceeded. During the King’s last 
ten years (that is. when he was between the ages of 
seventy-two and eighty-two) he was a pitiable object, 
being not only insane, but also blind and deaf. 

We have now to study the four periods of the reign in 
somewliat greater detail. 

3. EARLY MINISTRIES OF GEORGE III, 1760-1783 
Enrl of Bute. 

The previous chapter has sho\vn that, K«s than six 
months after his accession, George appointed his former 
tutor, the Earl of Bute, as a Secretary of State ; that in 
October. 1761. Pitt resigned his Secretarysliip ; and that 
in March, 1762, Newcastle also resigned the Premiership 
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to which Bute succeeded. Newcastle's resignation was 
unmediately followed by the disruption of the Whig partv 
Lord Rockingham became the ofiicial leader of the party 
which was still representative of the great aristocratic 
Whig families. But there were two sections of Whi^s 
that did not adliere to the bulk of the party : firs”, 
Chatham led an influential group who were outside the 
exclusive aristocratic clique ; second, George Grenville 
was at the head of a smaU number who had broken from 
Pitt in 1762 over the question of prolonging the Seven 
Years War. 

The fact was that the accession of George III produced 
4 _ in the character of both the political 

parties. Jacobitism had long since ceased to be an active 
wuse. and when George III—the '■ true Briton "—became 
King, there was no logical reason why the Tories should 
oppose him. Indeed, since he was anxious to revive the 
royal power, which was the very principle for which they 
stood, there was every reason why they should support 
mm. This necessarily modified also the attitude of the 
Whigs, for the Whigs opposed violently all tendencies 
towards what they regarded as tyranny. Thus the roles 
which the two parties had played during the first two 
Hanoverian reigns were reversed : the Tories now sup¬ 
port^ the King while the Whigs opposed him. The 
weakness of the Whigs was, as we have seen, that they 
were divided against themselves, and of this the King 
took full advantage. 

Butes lack of political experience meant that he was 
quite unqualified to lead the State, especially at such a 
diHicult juncture. Tlie great service that he was able to 
render to his master was the formation of a group of " King’s 
I’nen^ were Members of Parliament willing—if 

suitably rewarded—to vote consistently according to the 
Kings directions. Thus by a system of wholesale cor- 
i^ption the King was able to outbid even the Whigs and 
tnus to go far towards undennining their former influence 
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Henceforward his policy was to increase the numbers of 
his ■' l-ritnds ” by drawing into their circle more and more 
discontented Whigs. 

Relative to the main issue at stake, the immediate 
causes of the rise and fall of ministries—of which there 
were seven in ten vears—arc of small importance ; but. 
especially in view of tlicir various policies concerning the 
American colonies, the order in which they held office 
must be clearlv ren\<-tnl>cred. Bute's Premiership did not 
long survive the Peace of Paris which was regarded as 
having thrown awav many of the valuable gains of the 
war. liy April, 1763. Bute was unable any longer to 
withstand his general unpopularity and he resigned. 

Grenville. 1763-1765. 

The new Prime Minister was George Grenville, leader of 
one of the NN'hig groups and brother-in-law to Pitt. His 
ministry was notable for two things : the Stamp Duties 
imposed u{X)n the North American colonics,* and the case 
of John Wilkes. 

The latter is worth rccoiniting at some length not merely 
because of its own inherent importance, but because of 
the light it throws upon eightcenth-century politics and 
society. John WHkfS was Whig Member of Parliament 
for Aylesbury. As a young man he had led a dashing 
and somewhat wild life, and he had a distinct fiittr for 
journalism. In 1762 he founded the North Briton, a 
weekly pajwr whose main object was to deliver virulent 
attacks upon the " North British ” Premier, the Earl of 
Bute. "Number 45” of the North Briton, issued in 
.April, 1763. contained criticisms of the King's Speech 
from the Throne respecting the Treaty of Paris, parts of 
that speech being described as disgracefully false. Accord¬ 
ing to the accepted custom of the Constitution, for every 
act of the sovereign some minister is responsible ; but the 
King was so furious that, regarding the attack as an 

* Chapter VIII. sectioo a. 
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msult to himself personally, he ordered legal proceedings 
to be taken against the writer. Thereupon the Home 
Secretary issued a general warrant—that is, one in which 
no names are mentioned—for the arrest, on suspicion, of 
those persons concerned in the offending article. Some 
fifty were consequently arrested. The Courts released 
Wilkes, who pleaded the privilege of Parliament, and thev 
also declared general warrants to be illegal. Wilkes 
retaliated by taking action against the Secretary of State 
for false imprisonment and by securing damages for the 
search of his house. 

The ne.xt stage in the case was the discovery of a privately 
printed composition of Wilkes which made obscene refer¬ 
ences to certain members of the House of Lords. Gren¬ 
ville and the ministry then again took up the matter in 
the Commons ; the House resolved that Number 45 of 
the North Briton was a seditious libel and was to be burned 
by the public hangman and that privilege of Parliament 
did not cover seditious libel. Wilkes, finding the ground 
cut from beneath his feet, fled to France, whereupon he 

was expelled by the House and outlawed by the Law 
Courts. 

■Hie end of the episode came some years after the close 
of Grenville’s ministry, but is conveniently dealt with at 
this point. In the election of 1768, Wilkes—who had 
returned in spite of his liability to arrest—was elected 
Member of Parliament for Middlesex. He was. however, 
committed to gaol, where a great crowd gathered to cheer 
mm as he went out to attend the opening of Parliament. 
Ihis crowd and the soldiery collided, and several persons 
were killed. Wilkes then charged the Government with 
planning a massacre and was consequently again expelled 
from the Commons. Middlesex again elected and the 
Commons again expelled liim and further declared him 
incapable of being elected for that ParUament. A third 
lime he was elected and a third time was expelled. After 
a fourth election the Commons declared Colonel LuttreU. 
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his defeated opponent, to have been duly elected! Thi« 
raised a constitutional issue of first-class importance : tht- 
Comrnons certainly had the rifiht to settle disputed elec¬ 
tions, but was the “ Middlesex Election ” disputed in anv 
sense within the meaning of that phrase? That Wilkes 
was not morally a particularly commendable person was 
quite beside the issue that was being raised ; the offence 
with which he was charged liad received its punishment 
in the orthnary course of law, and for the Commons tn 
aJdilioH to pursue Wilkes was very like punishing him 
twice for the same offence and was certainly a display of 
unworthy vindictiveness. Moreover, the vast majority 
of the electors of Middlesex were, in effect, disfranchised 
by the bare resolution of the Commons acting without a 
shred of authority in any Act of Parliament. NVilkes 
became a national hero, and “ Wilkes and Liberty the 
popular slogan. The people knew that this travesty of 
their rights was the result of the King's influence with 
his "Friends” in the House: during the Middlesex 
election squabble George had written to Lord North. I 
think it highly expedient to inform you that the expulsion 
of Mr. Wilkes appears to be very essential, and must be 
effected.” The common feeling on the matter was shown 
with sufficient plainness by Wilkes being chosen as an 
Alderman of London and then as Lord Mayor, a public 
subscription being raised to pay his debts. 

An indirect but noteworthy—or, at least, notorious— 
by-product of the Wilkes episode was the publication of a 
scries of letters in the Public Advertiser. They consisted 
of bitter attacks, full of savage personalities, upon the 
Government. The first one appeared in 1769. 
continued at intervals until 1772 and were afterwards 
published in book form. The only signature below them 
was ■' Junius ”, and the identity of their writer still remains 
one of the unsolved, and perhaps unsolvable, riddles of 
history. Philip Francis, whom we shall meet in con¬ 
nection with Warren Hastings’ Governorship in India, 
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has usually been regarded as the author, but tiiis is by 
no means definitely established. 

This account has taken us several years beyond the 
ranistry of Grenville which was our immediate concern. 
The full odium aroused by the first part of Wilkes’ case 
fell upon Grenville as Prime Minister and made him 
extremely unpopular in the countr>'. Mis combination of 
prosiness and obstinacy made him also unpopular with 
the King. In July. 1765, Grenville resigned. 

Rockingham. 1765 - 1766 . 

George III was anxious to keep out the official VVhig 
party, but as Pitt refused to take office there was no 
alternatiye. and Rockingham became Prime Minister. 
The ministry included a number of men of common sense 
^d sound principle, but was sadly lacking in outstanding 

The one exception was the Irishman. Edmund Burke ; 
but as he had not previously sat in the House, he could 
not well be given Cabinet office and was made Rocking¬ 
ham s secretary. Nevertheless, his speeches made a pro¬ 
found impression and he was evidently destined for great 
things. That he would become a great Parliamentarian 
was unlikely, for he was far from being a pleasing speaker. 
It was the matter rather than the manner of his speeches 
that won him so great a reputation; for they con¬ 
sisted of the application of lofty political principles to 
contemporary events, and his predictions had an almost 
uncanny way of proving correct. As we proceed we shall 
see that Burke's views on the War of American Inde- 
pendence. the French Revolution. Catholic Emancipation, 
blavery afford notable instances of his political 

judgment. ^ 

The r^l weakness of Rockingham's ministry was that 
eorge III, regarding a Whig government as only a stop- 
gap, renewed negotiations with Pitt behind the backs of 
ms ministers. The declaration of the illegality of general 
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warrants and the repeal of the Stamp Act * were the only 
two measures of consequence passed during Rockingham s 
ministry, and both increased the ill-will of the King who, 
in July. 1766, dismissed the Government. 

Chatham, 1766 - 1768 . 

The real reason for the change was the prospect of at 
last inducing Fitt to form a government. Almost all his 
life Pitt had been a victim to the most terrible form of 
gout, and by 17O6 was ageing fast. He therefore went to 
the House of Lords with tlie title of Earl of Chatham and 
proceeded to form an administration. His antagonism 
towards the prevailing system of corruption led him. in 
forming his government, to ignore party lines and to 
choose men from all parties on the score of merit, t.hatham 
himself took the office of Lord Privy Seal which, being 
alino''t a sinecure, allowed him to devote himself to the 
problems of leadership ; the Duke of Grafton became 
l-'irst Lord of tlie Iroasury ; and Charles Townshend 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Chatham from the outset suffered under two limitations. 
First, his acceptance of a peerage gave the imprc.ssion that 
even he had at last been bought by the King, and conse¬ 
quently much of his iiilhiencc in the country evaporated 
at once ; his removal from the Commons meant that he 
lost the spell which hitherto he had been able to cast over 
that Assembly. Second, no sooner had he taken office 
than his old enemy, gout, reasserted itself with such vigour 
that he had to retire from active politics. This left the 
control of affairs in the hands of subordinates, particularly 
of Townshend. who, during his chief's illness, tried to 
impose fresh duties upon the American colonists—with 
what serious results the next chapter will show. By 
1768 Chatham was unable to maintain even the semblance 
of ]>ower. and in October of that year he delinitcly resigned. 
The following tea years were spent in suffering and retire- 

^ ChsLptcr VllI, section a. 
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ment. from which he made one notable break after the 
French intervention of 1778 in the War of American 
Independence. The effort was too much for him. and he 
was carried out of the House of Lords a dying man. 

Grafton, 1768 - 1770 . 

Chatham’s retirement in 1768 meant the withdrawal 
from the Government of the only man that could have 
given It any appearance of unity. Drawn from all parties 
M Its members were, they tended to break up into factions. 
The Duke of Grafton became the head of the Govenimcnt. 
but he was thoroughly incapable and allowed matters to 
drift on uncontrolled. In addition to the difficulties over- 
seas. the ministry had to deal with the closing stages of 
the \\ ilkes episode and was unwise enough to annul the 
Middlesex Election This brought almost universal 
unpopularity, and in January, 1770, Grafton resigned. 
K- thus tried all sections of the Whigs, who by 

this time were hopelessly divided against themselves, and 
he accordingly felt strong enough to strike for the ministry 
he had really been craving for : he entrusted Lord North 
with the leadership of the new Government. 

Lord North, 1770 - 1782 . 

North’s accession to power brings us to the second of 
the four periods into which, for convenience, we regarded 
George Ill’s reign as being divided. Lord North was the 
eldest son of the Earl of Guilford and therefore untd 1790, 
when his father died, he sat in the Commons. He was a 
genial, kindly temperament and was never known 
to be ruffled in even the most acrimonious debate. Such 
a disposition made him very popular in the House, and his 
tacriulness and ability for cogent speaking fitted him for 
leadership. Unfortunately his placidity was allied with 
indolence, and consequently governmental administration 

become culpably slack and inefficient. 
t*ord North’s effectiveness in the Premiership was vitiated 
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most seriously of all by his view of the proper functions 
of that office, a view which appears to us to be singular 
in the extreme. He interpreted the word " minister " in 
its literal sense of " servant” and. regarding himself as 
the King’s ser\ant. he believed his simple duty to be to 
carry out unquestioningly the bidding of his master even 
against his own better judgment. I bus he thoroughly 
distrusted the King’s policy of taxing the .\mcrican 
colonists, yet deferred so completely to tlie royal will that 
he carried out the very policy with which he disagreed. 
The fact was that the real Prime Minister was George III 
and that North was merely the instrument for carrying 
out the King’s wishes. The proof of this position was 
George’s introduction of the Departmental System, which 
meant that tlic King, instead of exercising his political 
wishes through the Prime Minister, dealt {xirsonally with 
each of the responsible ministers and thereby controlled 
the policy of the Government at least as effectively as if 
he had been a Stuart sovereign presiding at Cabinet 
meetings. 

The greater part of North’s work was concerned with 
affairs overseas and will therefore be dealt with in subse¬ 
quent chapters. It was he whose persistence wnth the 
Tea Duties finally provoked the Americans to revolt, and 
it was his inefficient handling of the resulting war that 
enabled the colonists to establish their independence. 
His dealings with India took the form of the Regulating 
Act of 1773 under the terms of which India was ruled 
throughout the Governorship of Warren Hastings.^ And 
it was his Quebec Act of 1774 * which organized the 
government of Canada which, since its conquest from the 
French in 1763 had been ruled by a military governor. 

One strange episode at home took place towards the 
end of North’s ministry, namely the Gordon Rio/s. In 
1778 an Act had been passed repealing certain laws against 

* Ch.Tptcr X. sections 3 and 4 . 

* Chapter VI, section 6. 
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Catholics and allowing Roman Catholic sendees 
to be held m public. The effect was an outcry among a 
section of Protestant extremists, and the fanatical Lord 
George Gordon worked up the London mob to support 
him in petitioning for the repeal of the Act. The result 
was a great " No Popery '• procession. The Government 
t^Dok no stej« to deal with the demonstration, the result 

hundred thousand men ran 
1 ; rchgious purpose of the movement was 

wmpletely lost sight of; chapels were burnt, shops were 
looc.d, the prisoners were released from Newgate gaol 
breweries were sacked and their contents were consumed 

Xt T For four days the 

saved only by the energy of George III who personally 
oMered out the soldiers. Peace was thus restore^ though 
only after many of the rioters had lost their lives The 

th^^aa tha^ I ^ estimated by 

the fact that he later became a Jew and ended his days 

a madman m prison. ^ 

reaVtTon^TL" *" «'ere also not without their 

reaction at home. By 1781 the War of American Inde- 

freedom^ T? °''"k their 

had Zn J^".°^Shout the closing stages of the war there 
had been a rising wave of feeling against the ministry 

werTcostinIT^"’■''® administrative incapacit^ 

f ^ Britain her colonies. With the disastrotw 

hi the cotinT ■“'* Parliament and 

country, into hot, mdignant anger The Whies 

r int-ducei 

electoral metliods, their 

K 1 to influence 

The ■' r" 'J^^hers by bribery and corruption, 

Sled bStT that these motions 

feline earnestness of the debates and the surging 

^l.ng m the country were proof that even George III'! 
methods would not be tolerated for ever. In 1780 the 
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House actually carried one of its most famous motions, 
namely that " the influence of the crown has increased, 
is incrcasins, and ought to be diminished North, aware 
of the growing opposition to his ministry had for some 
thne been anxious to resign, but was persuaded by the 
King to retain office. At la.st, on 20th March. 1782, North 
insisted on resigning, and the King was bereft of the one 
man who was both willing to be the royal tool and also 
acceptable as the leader of a ministry. 

Whifi Ministries, 1782 - 1783 . 

The onlv alternative to North was some brand of Wliig 
administration. This meant that George III would cease 
to be, in effect, his own Prime Minister and would be 
compelled to accept whatever ministers and measures were 
presented to him. After trying several possible men. 
(Icorgc finally offered the Premiership to 
'I his ministry gave an independent Parliament to Ireland ^ 
and also reduced the possil>ilities of political corruption by 
alxilishing a numlwr of sinecure offices, disfranchising 
revenue officers—formerly one-sixth of the electorate— 
and reducing drastically the amount payable in '* pensions 

Tiic death of Rockingham in July. 1782, reopened the 
problem of the Premiership. This time it was given to 
Lord Shclbimie, the leader of the Chatliamitc Whigs, the 
Chancellor of the Exclicquer being young Mr. Pitt, son of 
the Earl of Chatham and then twenty-three years of age. 
The most notable of the Whigs, Charles James Fo.x, as a 
Rockinghamite, refused to serve under Shelburne and 
retired. But his retirement was only temporary. His 
next step was to ally with North to outvote Shelburne. 
This happened twice, and Shelburne's position became 
untenable, yet when the King sought for an alternative he 
found that neither the Whig Fox nor the Tory North would, 
or could, form a ministry alone, yet that they would not 
allow anyone else to accept office. That these two former 

* Chapter IX. sectioo a. 
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arch-enemies should combine forces was almost unbeliev¬ 
able. Moreover, to compel the King to accept, at one and 
the same time, North who had deserted him and I'o.\ who 
had opposed him bitterly, was adding insult to injury 
in a fashion that George found very difficult to endure. 
At the moment, however, he had no alternative, and the 
Fox and North Coalition became a fact in April 1783 
The country did not take the Coalition very seriously. 
Indeed, the only explanation of its existence was that both 
men were anxious for power. The faU of the Coalition was 
caused by Fox’s India Bill which sought to transfer to 
the Government part of the powers and possessions of 
the East India Company. The Opposition concentrated 
Its criticism against the transference also of enormous 
possibilities of patronage. The measure passed the Com¬ 
mons. but the King circulated among the Lords a state- 
ment that he would consider as his enemy any man who 
voted for the Bill, which was accordingly defeated. In 
December the King dismissed Fox and North, and was 
thus in a position to choose his own minister. The man 
he chose was young William Pitt. 


3. WILLIAM PITT. THE YOUNGER 
Early Career. 

Willi^ Pitt was the second son of the Earl of Chatham. 
1 -he title had descended to the elder son. John, on the 
death of his father in 1778, but Chatham's genius all 
descended to William. Only rarely does a greatly dis- 
tmguished man have an equally distinguished son, and 
only rarely also does an infant prodigy grow to be a bril¬ 
liant man. In both these respects William Pitt was an 
exception to the rule ; though his statesmanship was of a 
somewhat different quality from his father's, it was equally 
great; and the almost unparalleled precocity of his boy¬ 
hood was never outworn. 

Bom m 1759, he was brought up in a home in which 
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high politics seemed part of the very atmosphere, so that 
when seven years old he is reputed to have been able to 
talk intelligentlv on political subjects, and when fourteen 
to have argued on equal tenns with the great Chatham 
his father ! This prodigious development was helped by 
the fact that, being weak in health, he never went to a 
public school but had a private tutor. At fifteen years of 
age he went to Cambridge University where he studied 
classics and mathematics. In 17S1 he entered Parlia¬ 
ment ; in 17S2 he became Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and in 1783, when only twenty-four years old, Prime 
Minister. 

Pitt's position as Prime Mini.ster was anomalous in the 
extreme : he was not the leader of a party, and had no 
following in the House. Apart from this, he was virtually 
an untried man ; and the only assets he had were the 
name of " Pitt ” and a reputation as a youthful genius. 
But neither Parliament nor the nation could be expected 
to fall down before him for those vague reasons alone. If 
he was to win through to supremacy his first task was to 
prove his own jiersonal worth. Between December. 1783. 
and March, 1784. he carried on the government in face of 
an adverse majority. Slowly but surely his courageous 
persistence and evident ability won their way even among 
his opponents, and in March, 1784. the King and Pitt 
decided to take advantage of the rising tide of favourable 
opinion. Parliament was dissolved, and the resulting 
election gave a sound majority to the young Prime 
Minister. 

Pitt's Party. 

The nature of Pitt's majority needs to be understood. 
We have seen already that during the early part of George 
Ill's reign the Whig party split up into fragments, each 
of which, both before and after North’s long ministry, had 
schemed against one another for office. This scramble not 
pnly weakened their own power—which, had they been 
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united, would still have been considerable—but also dis¬ 
credited them in the country generally. The final proof 
of the pettiness and insincerity of the WTiig factions had 
been the unnatural Fox and North Coalition of 1783. 
and this largely explains Fox’s loss of one hundred and 
sixty seats m the 1784 election. Pitt, like his father, was 
prepared to work with any who would put country above 

following was composed of " New 
Vj^ip ", who were really the followers of his father and 
the King's Friends " Tories. This mixed company was 
^und to Pitt by personal allegiance only, and some time 
had to elapse before it could be thought of as forming an 
party. WTien that time came, their loyalty to 
^e King, their inclusion of so large a number of " King’s 
iTiends " and the opposition of the Whigs caused them to 
be regarded as Tones. Thus it came about that the son 

of Chatham, the great Whig, became the leader of the 
Tones. 

This must not be interpreted to mean that Pitt was 
subservient to George III. It was true that the latter’s 
influence with his ‘’Friends" could control something 
like a hundred votes in the Commons, but it was equally 
that a rupture with Pitt would probably mean that 
Gwrge wouM have to accept a Whig Ministry. Thus the 
Munster and the King were necessary to each other and 
therefore gave to each other's views consideration and 
respect. In one way, Pitt's accession to power was an 
extremely healthy event, for it broke the tradition that 
the ni^inistry should be dependent, if mig. upon a close 

It" V- °*‘Sarchy, or, if Tory, upon the personal favour of 
tne King Pitt was not enslaved to either. Moreover. 
Pitt $ leadership of the Tories did not mean that he had 
forgotten the influences of his youth. On the contrary, 
au the causes that he sought most earnestly to promote 
were m accordance with true Whig principles—the reform 
01 Parliament, sound finance, the promotion of trade, and 
tile nidinteDdnce of 
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Parliamentary Reform, 1785. 

In the matter of Parliamentary Reform. Pitt was unfor¬ 
tunate. It was a cause very near to his heart, and in the 
second year of his ministry he introduced a very moderate 
measure to authorize the State to expend /i.000.000 in 
bus ing up thirty-six ” rotten boroughs ”—that is, boroughs 
which, perhaps centuries earlier, had been given the 
privilege of sending representatives to Parliament but 
which had decayed so that they contained only a very 
small number of voters—which would thus have been 
disfranchi-cd. The seventy-two seats thus available were 
to l>e given to the new towns of industrial England. Put 
the oppo-,ition of the owners of the boroughs secured the 
rejection of the Bill, and Pitt did not renew the proposal. 
Thus Parliamentary Reform was delayed for nearly half 
a century. 

“Wealth of Nations**, 1776. 

Most of Pitt’s financial and economic proposals were 
basc<l upon Adam Smith’s cjxjch-making book, 1 he 
Wealth of i^ations, published in iy~( 3 - Adam Smith was a 
Scottish university professor who liad travelled much and 
had marie a special study of the sources of national wealth. 
Me published his conclusions in The Wealth of Nations. 
His main contention was that each country had special 
natural resources for the production of certain classes of 
goods and that both the wealth of each individual nation 
and the sum total of the world’s wealth reached their 
maximum when this natural productivity was least inter¬ 
fered witli. He contended that to try to control trade by 
means of customs duties, though it might artificially 
stimulate one particular industry, resulted in hampering 
trade and in raising prices. He urged, further, that even 
though customs duties might injure the trade of a foreign 
competitor, Britain would not reap an equivalent gain, 
since a competitor in one class of goods was also a potential 
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customer in other classes, and if she were impoverished 
she could not afford to purchase so heavily from Britain. 
Thb argument cut clean across the Mercantile Theory 
which for centuries had held unquestioned sway among 
English statesmen, the theory, namely, that English trade 
could flouri.sh only at the expense of others. Adam 
Smith's advice was. in short, to leave trade and industry 
alone: hence the economic doctrine of ” Laisser-faire 
There can be no doubt that this theory, gradually winning 
acceptance among politicians of the late eighteenth and 
the early nineteenth centuries, became the foundation of 
British commercial world-leadership. At the same time, 
the caution must be added that Adam Smith's disciples 
applied the idea of “ Laisser-faire ” in extreme forms to 
spheres outside those which he had in mind and thereby, 
along with commercial prosperity, encouraged terrible 
suffering upon depressed classes of the community. Both 
these results will become more apparent when we reach 
the history of the nineteenth century. For the moment 
we are concerned to watch the effects of The Wealth of 
Natimis upon the legislation of Pitt. Whether or not 
Pitt actually uttered to Adam Smith the words ac¬ 
credited to him—" Nay, we will stand until you are 
seated, for we are all your scholars "—the phrase accur¬ 
ately reflects the politicians' indebtedness to the great 
economist. 

Finance. 

It was in the realm of finance that Pitt showed himself 
a consummate master. The financial condition of Britain 
at his accession to office was extremely precarious. The 
National Debt was at the then unprecedented figure of 
nearly £250,000,000, Government credit was low and 
taxation was high. Far-sighted reforms, on a basis of 
sound economic principles, courageously carried out and 
wmbined with administrative efficiency, alone could save 
the State. Pitt's first step was to reorganize the methods 
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of tax-coUcction, to reduce tlie indirect and to increa^ 
the direct taxes. Also he set out systematically to reduce 
the National Debt. For this purpose in 17S6 he renewed 
the idea of a Sinking; Fund. His scheme was that 
£1,000.000 should l>c allotted each year to be invested 
until, by compound interest, the 1-und was equal in amount 
to the National Debt which could then be paid off. Un¬ 
fortunately the renewal of war in 1793 robbed Pitt's plan, 
like those of other great financiers, both before and since, 
of the chance of maturing. That, however, was no fault 
of Pitt. 

Free Trade Tendencies. 

Two other measures which he carried through, although 
financial in character, are interesting from another aspect 
also, namely, as showing Pitt's attitude to the principles 
of .'\<lam Smith. The first, mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, was the reduction of customs duties. For 
example, the tea duty stood at about 120 per cent, of the 
value of the tea. The result was that the smuggling of 
tea was carried on in a wholesale fashion, thus cheating 
the Treasury and encouraging disresixict for government 
and for good order generally. As early as 1784. therefore, 
Pitt reduced this tax to one-tenth its former rate. This 
was typical of his measures, the effect of which was to 
reduce smuggling in the most effective way, namely, by 
making it unprofitable. 

Perhaps the most distinctive of Pitt’s commercial 
measures was his Treaty u-ith France of 1786. By its 
terms each of the two contracting countries agreed to 
allow certain of the chief products of the other to be 
imported on payment of a sjMiciaily reduced rate of duty. 
'I'hus British hardware, textiles and pottery paid only 
low customs duties when imported into France, while 
French wines and oil received similar consideration when 
imported into Britain. The relationship of such terms to 
the tc^9hing of Adam Smith is obvious. 
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War Finance. 


Unfortunately for the financial projects of Pitt, during 
his periods of office he had only eight peace years. As 
a war-minister his methods are open to serious criticism 
His actual conduct of war itself will be dealt with in 
Chapters XII and XIII, but we may conveniently summar¬ 
ize at this pomt his methods of raising the necessary 
money. Pitt's attitude towards the Revolutionary War 
was vitiated by the conviction that the French, with a 
disorganuicd people, anny and treasury, could not long 
sustain a struggle against the rest of Europe. Conse- 
qiiently his methods were piecemeal and shortsighted 
He tried to meet demands on the Treasury by raising 
loans instead of by bold measures of taxation, thus piling 
up the National Debt; and he persisted in his Sinking 
Fund, although the principle on which that Fund was 
based—namely that national income exceeded national 
expenditure—no longer obtained. One notable exception 
to this method of raising money by borrowing was his 
imposition, in 1798, of an income-tax which was regarded 
as a temporary measure to meet war-time exigencies only. 

*1. possible criticism has been levied 

the double fact remains that Pitt's views on the war were 
shyed by the most enlightened members of the nation 
and that certainly no other statesman could have com¬ 
manded sufficient general confidence to have seen Britain 

critical struggle with Revolutionary 


Subsequent chapters will show that Pitt’s achievements 
were not limited either to war or to finance. In 1784 he 
an India Act which regulated the organization of 

; in 1791 the Canada Act estab- 
^ned the Government of Canada as it continued unUl 
mo; and m 1800 the Act of Union joined Ireland 
pohUcaUy to Bntam. It was this last which brought the 
end of Pitt s first ministry. For Pitt had aUcB|«|,|J^p 
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Irish to believe that, in return for Ireland's loss of her 
independent Parliament, Roman Catholic Emancipation 
should be granted ; but George III believed that to sign 
an Act granting liberties to Catholics would violate his 
coronation oath to maintain Protestantism and he conse- 
(luentlv refused to allow emancipation. Pitt, rightly 
considering liis word of honour at stake, resigned in 1801. 

Second Ministry, 1804-1806. 

Pitt's successor was a men^ber of his owTi party, Adding¬ 
ton. who was woU-meaning but incompetent. During his 
ministry the Treaty of Amiens was concluded with 
F'rance, but when war was renewed in 1803 there was only 
one man who commanded the confidence of the whole 
nation, and in 1804 Pitt returned at the head of his second 
government. Tlie whole of his time during that short 
ministry was occupied with organizing Britain for the war 
against Napoleon, the anxieties of which certainly hastened 
his death, which took place in January, 1806. 


4. THE CLOSE OF GEORGE IH'S REIGN, 1806-1820 

The passing of Pitt left Britain without any outstanding 
statesman commanding universal confidence. He was 
followed by a succession of short ministries, all of which 
were occupied almost solely with the war against Napoleon. 
The first was a coalition known as the ^^^nislry of All 
ihe Talents, in which Grenville (son of George Grenville) 
was Prime Minister and Charles James Fox was Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. This ministry found time to abolish 
the Slave Trade, but before 1806 was out Fox died and 
in the following year the ministry and George III disagreed 
over Roman Catholic Emancipation. In March. 1807. the 
Ministry of All the Talents was dismissed. Then followed 
three Tory’ ministries, the first under the Duke of Portland 
(i 8 o 7 -i 8 o<)) : the second under Perceval (1809-1812) ; 
and the third under Lord Liverpool (1812-1S27). 
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Abolition of Slave Trade. 

This is a convenient point at which to summarize the 
events connected with the abolition of the slave trade. 
The plantations in the West Indies were worked mainly 
by slave labour, the slaves being rounded up in Africa 
and transported across the Atlantic where they were sold 
to the planters and where hencefonvard tliey lived in 
communities on the plantations. As the next section will 
show, one of the indirect results of the Methodist Revival 
was a kindling of humanitarianism in the nation at large, 
one aspect of which was the awakening of the nation’s 
conscience on the subject of slavery. The prime mover 
in the matter was William Wilberforce, an intimate friend 
of the younger Pitt—they had been undergraduates 
together at Cambridge—and a member of the Evangelical 
Party of the Church of England. Wilberforce’s advocacy 
of the cause of the slaves won over a number of influential 
Members of Parliament including Pitt himself and Charles 
James box. Nevertheless they soon discovered that any 
hope of immediately abolishing slavery was a false one, 
for the great English landowners, who controlled the 
majority of seats in Parliament, themselves owned planta¬ 
tions run by slave labour or belonged to the class of folk 
who did. The abolitionists therefore concentrated upon 
efforts to abolish the slave trade as distinct from the 
system of slavery, that is, they aimed at preventing the 
capture and transport of slaves from Africa. 

Even to such a measure great opposition was offered by 
the commercial interests, because of the adverse effect it 
would have on British shipping. That this fear was not 
unfounded is shown by the fact that an average of 30,000 
slaves per annum, at a price averaging ^50 each, were 
shipped through Liverpool alone during the ten years 
following the 1783 Treaty of Versailles. But Wilberforce 
persevered, A Committee was set up to inquire into the 
question and a gruesome set of facts was brought to light. 
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Apart (rom the cruelty of rounding up the natives in 
Africa, of separating tl»em from their families, of tearing 
them from the only kind of life they knew, and of sending 
thorn into the terror of the unknown, the conditions of the 
passage across the Atlantic were unspeakably horrible. 
Speciiil ships were built for transporting the slaves, being 
designed to pack the greatest possible number of human 
beings into the smallest possible space. The slaves wore 
herded together on shelves between decks, where every 
one was chained, where they remained for sixteen hours 
o\it of the twenty-four and whore they received two feeds 
of horse beans and one pint of water daily. In rotation 
they were brought up to the deck and compelled, by the 
persuasion of the lash, to jump for the sake of exercise* 

If any slave iKcame a nuisance or contracted disease he 
was thrown overboard. The result of the spread of 
infectious disease in such conditions may be imagined. . 
Such were some of the facts with which \Vilbcrforcc and 
his friends sought repeatedly to impress Parliament. 
From 17S8 onwards the subject was frequently before the 
Commons, Pitt himself vigorously supporting the abolition¬ 
ists. But even when Abolition Bills passed the Commons 
they were rejected by the Lords, and Pitt cared too much 
for his Premiership to stake its retention upon introducing 
such a measure as a Government Bill. Fox*s accession to 
power, after the death of Pitt, improved the prospect, and 
his government pledged itself to see the project through. 
Though Fox did not live to complete the work, the 
ministry honoured its pledge, and early in 1807 both 
Houses pa5^ed a Bill prohibiting the Slave Trade from 
1st January, 1808. 

This measure was regarded by the abolitionists as 
only the first step towards the extinction of slavery itself 
in the British dominions. But not until the First Reform 
Act of 1832 had brought a new element into the House 
of Commons was that hope fulfilled. Slavery was finally 
abolished in 1833, WiU^rforce living just long enough 
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to hear of the success of the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 


5. SAilUEL JOHNSON, 1709-1784 

In an earlier chapter ^ reference was made to the work 
of the notable writers who included Defoe, Addison and 
Swift. These had their counterpart during the later half 
of the century in the “ circle " of which Samuel Johnson 
was the centre. 

Johnson’s early life was marked by poverty and 
drudgery. His father was a Lichfield bookseller who, 
though sufficiently keen upon learning to send Samuel to 
Oxford, was too poor to allow him to stay there long 
enough to graduate. The youth was therefore thrown 
back upon his only resource, which was the literary taste 
and knowledge which the opportunities of his father's 
shop bad allowed him to acquire. Hopes of earning a 
livelihood drew hun to London, where for several years 
he managed somehow to exist, though of his means of 
doing so he has left no exact record. In 1750 he began 
to publish a periodical called The Rambler. Meanwhile 
he was working on his Dictionary, which finally was pub¬ 
lished in 1755. This remarkable work was the first com¬ 
prehensive Dictionary of the English language ever written. 
Tlie book showed certain defects inevitable in such cir¬ 
cumstances. some of its definitions and its derivations of 
words being grossly faulty. But none of these errors of 
detail can obscure the larger fact that the completion of 
so vast a work by one man without the guidance of 
precedent or the encouragement of a contemporary was 
a colossal achievement possible only to an individual 
possessed of consummate powers of discernment and 
perseverance. 

The date of the Dictionary shows that the bulk of 
Johnsons literary work was completed before the period 

* Chapter I, sectioa 4. 
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of George III. The inclusion of his name in this, rather 
than in an earlier, chapter, is nevertheless justified, for his 
peculiar contribution to English life was made after 1760. 
The just fame which the Dictionary brought to its compiler 
was reflected in George Ill’s granting in 1762 a pension 
of £300 ^ year. Thenceforward Johnson was the greatest 
literary personage of liis day. Around him there gathered 
a group of famous writers—Goldsmith, author of The 
Vtcar of Wakefield ; Hurkc, the greatest of the Whigs ; 
Gibbon, remembered chiefly for his Decline and Pall of 
the Roman Emp^^e\ Sir Joshua Reynolds, master-painter 
and founder of me Royal Academy ; and a host of others. 
His chief delight was to sit in some tavern of Fleet Street 
or the Strand with such company as this, Johnson himself 
a( ting by common consent as chairman and being a 
match for any of tliem or all of them together, in wit and 
argument. 

l*'or the story of the last twenty years of his life we are 
indebted to liis fricn<l Boswell who, in 1791, published his 
Life of Sitmnel yo/jiiso«, Boswell was frankly a hero- 
worshipper and doubtless painted a lughly coloured portrait 
of his hero. Yet there is littic in the details of the picture 
tliat docs not agree with the figure as a whole. Johnson's 
epigrams were the natural expression of tlic man, and the 
man himself was much greater than anything he wrote 
or said. His chief contribution to literature was his 
refusal to be bound by the stilted conventions of his time. 
Though Johnson had his share of prejudices, these were 
not copied from other people, but were the results of his 
convictions and were commonly the reverse of the views 
then generally accepted. Clear your mind of cant 
was his own dictum, and was a just summary of his atti¬ 
tude to life and literature. It is fair to say that the 
greater simplicity and directness of succeeding generations 
of writers owe much to Samuel Johnson. 

This forthrightness of Johnson was the more significant 
because it was hostile to the spirit of sentimentalism which 
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had been asserting an increasing influence on literature 
since the first decade of the century. T!ie works of 
Richardson, whose best-known book was the novel Pamela 
(1740), and of Sterne, the author of Tristram Shandy (1767), 
are still read, but most of the mawkish sentimental books 
and dramas of the period are forgotten. Protest against 
the prevailing artificiality was made more effectively on 
the stage than in novels, in comedies such as Goldsmith's 
She Stoops to Conquer (1773) and Sheridan’s The Rivals 

(1775)- 


6 . THE WESLEYS 

To do justice to the Wesleys, particularly to John 
Wesley, the elder of the two famous brothers, in a general 
history of the eighteenth century is almost impossible. 
John Wesley was by so much the greatest figure of his 
day that the only way to give him his rightful place is to 
make him the centre of the story of England during that 
century, for there was no phase of English life that the 
movement originating in him did not touch. Yet such a 
treatment would appear to lack balance and to be unjust 
to other contemporary men and events. We must there¬ 
fore be content with some account of the Wesleys them¬ 
selves, of their work and of its chief results. 

Eighteenth-Century England. 

The significance of the Wesleys is realized only when they 
are seen in contrast to the religious and moral life of their 
day. The standard of morality among all classes of 
Englishmen was probably lower during the eighteenth 
century than at any other period of modem history. 
Drunkenness, open, unashamed and of the most degrading 
tyi^, was common in every rank of society. Crime, both 
serious and petty, was everywhere rife and was nowhere 
dealt with on any principle other than that of mere repres¬ 
sion by fear. Religion was generally scoffed at. Upon 
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this decayiiif? morality the Established Church had almost 
•no effect. Indeed, it was itself in little better condition 
than the nation generally- Its bishops were pioliticians 
raiher than spiritual leaders and had secured their offices 
because they were members of the great Whig families ; 
quite commonly a bishop scarcely went near his diocese, 
which he regarded as merely a source of revenue, and 
some of them were suspected of being something akin to 
atheists. With these conditions prevailing in the upper 
ranks of the Church, efficiency in its lower orders was 
hardly to be expected. Not uncommonly a clergyman 
would be nominally the rector of several parishes from 
which he drew his income, but in none of which did he 
picrsonally carry out his duties ; instead he employed 
curates who worked for miserably low wages and whose 
fulfilment of clerical functions was regulated mainly by 
their own sense of duty. There still w’erc, of course, pious 
an<l cultured clergy who gave of their best to their 
parishioners, and there were devout men and women 
who found what they needed in the services of the Church ; 
but such folk were so exceptional that the general truth 
of the picture suggested above needs no modification. 
The Church had ceased to be of any value to the spiritual 
life of the vast mass of the people. Upon such con¬ 
ditions the influence of the Wesleys came like a bracing 
breeze. 

The Methodists. 

In 1729 a number of undergraduates and clergymen in 
Oxford formed themselves into a group for the purpose 
of mutually studying and practising religion. They 
arranged a routine of Bibic-reading, prayer, fasting, 
prison-visitation, and teaching slum children. This group, 
because of the contrast it formed to the general practice 
of the day and because of the regularity of its methods, 
was variously dubbed “ The Holy Club " and “ The 
Methodists". Its leading members were John and 
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Charles Wesley, sons of the rector of Epworth in Lincoln¬ 
shire, and George Whitefield. 

The greatest of them all was undoubtedly John Wesley. 
In 1735 he visited Georgia, at the invitation of Ogle- 
thorp>e who only three years previously had founded the 
colony. But Wesley's rigid methods caxiscd much offence 
and he shortly returned to England. The real importance 
of the journey was that during the voyages he met members 
of the sect of Moravians who convinced Wesley that 
religion as he held it was not personal because, though 
he could give reasons for the general truth of Christianity, 
he had no consciousness of its particular application to 
himself. This idea svorked profoundly upon his conscience 
until in 1738 he underwent a spiritual e.\i>erience that 
transformed the meaning of religion to himself and that 
inspired him to lead others into a similar experience. 
His brother Charles was shortly afterwards moved in the 
same direction, and together they began to travel and to 
preach in any church where they could gain permission 
to do so. The very fact of two clergymen in deadly 
earnest was itself sufficient to draw crowds ; but soon it 
was sufficient also to cause incumbents to refuse the 
necessary permission. George Whitefield, who had de¬ 
veloped into a mighty orator of the most moving type, 
did not hesitate to accept the challenge by preaching 
outside churches, particularly to the colliers of the Bristol 
coalfield. The Wesleys soon had to choose between 
allowing themselves to be silenced and imitating Wliitefield, 
and, tliough reluctant to break with Church precedent, 
there could be no doubt about their decision. Up and 
down the land they went preaching wherever they could 
find an audience—and that was never lacking. John 
Wesley regularly preached the first sermon of the day at 
5 a.m., often to thousands of people, and would average 
fifteen or sixteen services each week, meanwhile riding 
some five thousand miles on horseback every year, during 
which process he contrived to read whole libraries of books- 
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His life spanned almost the whole eighteenth century 
{1703-1791). yet until almost the closing months he was 
physically and mentally as vigorous in old age as in his 
youth. 

'1 he Journal in which he records—in a system of private 
shorthand—his life’s experiences is now published in eight 
large volumes and is an amazing work. In his early years 
W'cslcy met with much opposition, often at the hands of 
armed mobs who sometintes were egged on by the local 
elergv. Vet such was his personal power that quite often 
as the little man stepjxrd out of a house before which a 
throng of rufhans were clamouring after him with sticks 
jind brickbats, a passage was made for him and he quietly 
walked tlirough. As time passed, these demonstrations 
became less frequent, and everywhere men and women 
flocked to hear him. Wesley’s first care was to organize 
his followers into classes, each with a loader responsible for 
the spiritual welfare of his members. Then he found the 
demands of the work to be so great that he chose the most 
promising as preachers. These men, though often unedu¬ 
cated m the narrower sense, were so deeply convinced of 
the truth and urgency of their message that they became 
powerful factors in the movement. Another phase of 
Methodism was its hymn-singing. Charles Wesley was 
its hymn-writer and produced four thousand hymns, which 
include some of the greatest in the English language and 
which are eloquent of the spirit of the early Methodists. 

John Wesley's own place in the movement has been 
justly summarized in the following sentences ; 

** Great as a prc.achcr, he was greater as an organizer and leader 
of men. His gifts for command stamp him as probably the most 
striking of cightconth century figures, and leave him in the select 
division of the first class of the great leaders of all ages.** ^ 

** One of the greatest roissionarics and the greatest religious 
organizers of all history.** • 


t C. Grant Robertson. England Under th$ Hanoverians, p. sio« 
* G. 111. Trevelyan. History of England, p. 519 . 
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Effects of the Wesleys. 

The effects of the work of the Wesleys were both wide¬ 
spread and enduring. The most tangible witness to that 
work is the existence of various Methodist Churches not 
only in Britain but in America and. indeed, in almost 
every other country ; for Methodism has become the most 
numerous Protestant Church in the world, comprising, it 
is computed, over 30.000.000 members. To form such a 
separate organization was no part of Wesley’s original 
intention. On the contrary, he did his utmost to prevent 
it: he hoped that his societies would merely supplement 
the work of the Established Church, and he carefully 
arranged that they should meet at times other than at 
Church ser\’ice-times. To his dying day John Wesley 
professed himself a member of that Church. Yet Wesley, 
like all great reformers, was carried, by the impetus of 
his own movement and by the circumstances of his 
day, further than he either intended or knew. He 
might control his own relationship to the Church of 
England, but he could not control that of his followers, 
some of whom had been nonconformists before joining 
his societies, while many others refused to identify them¬ 
selves with a Church that did not offer them the 
religious help they needed. To such people a number 
of the Methodist preachers, though not ordained clergy¬ 
men, began to administer the sacrament, and Wesley, 
in not repudiating them, was recognizing a clear break 
from the customs of the Church. Further, after the 
American colonies had gained their independence in 
1783 the need arose for the appointment of a superin¬ 
tendent to take charge of the Methodist work in the 
new United States of America. No English bishop 
would ordain a man for that purpose, so Wesley himself 
in 1784 took matters in his own hands and ordained a 
superintendent. But as Wesley was not.a bi^ioo 
was an even more deliberate break £rom>the^ C^irenW® 
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Entrland than allowing tlic administration of the sacrament 
by layinon. 

A second result of Wc-lcv's work, greater perhaps than 
even the establishment of Methodism itself, was its stimu¬ 
lating reaction upon the Established Church. The vigour 
of Methodi.sm was a challenge to the stagnation of the 
parent bodv, and many clergy responded nobly to the 
challenge. Ihere arose the c\'.angelical partv who. though 
not s\anpathotic towards the Methodists, aimed at carrsdng 
religion to all classes of men and women, and so tried to 
do within the Church what Wesley had wanted to do and 
what Methodism wa.s doing outside it. Thus it is fair to 
say that the Church of England owes much of its nine¬ 
teenth-century vigour to the Methotlists whom it virtually 
ejected during the eighteenth. 

Third, and last, we have to notice Methodism’s social 
results. When We.sley started his work the mass of the 
poore.^t folk wore “ a neglected heathendom ” for whom 
no one cared. Methodism’s insistence upon the value of 
the indi\itUuil soul, irrespective of what rank in society 
any particular individual belonged to, led to a new zeal 
for the welfare of this hitherto depressed and depraved 
mass. John Howard lal>ourcd for and secured the reform 
of some of the worst abuses in the condition of prisons : 
Robert Raikos became the pioneer of the Suiulav School 
movement which was instrumental in instructing poor 
folk, both children and athiUs ; and the sense of responsi¬ 
bility for the spiritual welfare of all men. irrespective of 
race and colour, caused an cntlnisiasm for mis-ii^ns over¬ 
seas and hence produced, indirectly, the agitation for the 
abolition of slavery, the first step towards which was the 
Act against the Slave Trade in 1807. Further, little 
imagination is needed to see that if nothing had happened 
to uplift the masses of the i>eoplc and to turn their thoughts 
in other directions, the French Revolution, when it came, 
would have found a fertile field for its doctrines. But 
by the end of the eighteenth century the classes which in 
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France were sweeping everything before them in the great 
revolutionary tide were the very classes which in England 
had become Methodists, so that Methodism could fairly 
claim to have saved England from, the horrors of violent 
revolution. 












CHAPTER VIII 

WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 1775-1783 

1 . CAUSES OF THE WAR 

^T^^ITHIN a dozen years of winning a new colony 
^ ^ north of the St. Lawrence, Britain found herself 
struggling to retain possession of her old colonics south of 
that river, that is of the very colonics in whose interests 
the earlier war had been fought. Impartial examination 
of the events leading to the revolt of the American Colonies 
shows that its root cause was genuine misunderstanding, 
mixed with much obstinacy, on the part both of the colonists 
and of the Home Government. In order to appreciate the 
issues involved, we have to trace the historical relationship 
of the one to the other. 

Conditions of the Colonies. 

Our sketch of the foundation of the thirteen colonies * 
has shown that, owing largely to their various original 
circumstances and objects, the colonics differed w'idely 
from one another, and that each was so tenacious of its 
independence that it refused to unite, in any permanent 
or organic manner, with its fellows. There was no assembly 
or person in North America with any authority over all the 
colonies, and the only bond of union between them was 
their common allegiance to the British Government. Each 
colony had its own separate government. The details of 
the form of this government varied from state to state, 
but broadly they were alike in that each had an elected 
Assembly representing the colonists with power to legislate 

• Chapter VI, section a. 
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on internal affairs, incluclins the levying of taxes, and that 
each had a Governor appointed by the Crown with power 
to veto decisions of the Assembly. In practice each colony 
was virtually self-governing, the only occasions when the 
Home Governincnt actively interfered being due to extra- 
or<iinary circumstances such as war. but wars, so far as 
the colonics were concerned, were rare events. 

Colonics and Britain. 

'I'he self-govcrnn\ont of the colonies was. however, 
limited in two main respects arising from the general idea 
of the proper relationship of colonics to their mother- 
country, which was very different in the eighteenth century 
from what it is in the twentieth. The accepted principle 
was that colonics existed primarily for the benefit of the 
parent-state of which they were regarded as forming an 
integral part. Hence, l)Ocausc economists and politicians 
agreed that a state should frame its policy so as to become 
sclf-suflicing, a similar object was aimed at for the Empire 
as a whole. The first purpose of the products of a colony 
—after supplying the needs of the colonists themselves— 
should therefore lx* to satisfy the needs of the mother- 
country, aiul in order to secure that purpose a number of 
trade regulations were in force. 

This brings us to the first respect in which colonial 
independence was limited, namely, by Navigation Acts 
restricting colonial trade. An Act was passed in 1660, 
amplifying one of 1G51, which forbade the colonics to 
manufacture certain classes of goods—such as woollen 
goods and hardware—because such articles would compete 
with similar ones made in England ; also, certain colonial 
products had to be sent to England only and could not be 
exported direct to customers in any other country (thus 
the English Government received the import duties paid 
on the goods, and at the same time the English purchaser 
received them more cheaply thcui did the foreigner) ; and 
finally, all these goods had to be brought to England in 
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EnRlish or colonial ships manned by English or colonial 
crews. The severity of these regulations was modified in 
two respects, namely, that Englishmen were allowed to 
purchase certain classes of goods—notably tobacco, sugar 
and coffee—from the colonies only and not from any other 
part of the world, and that other classes of goods could be 
exported direct to any country. Moreover, however 
unreasonable such regulations may appear to us. we have 
to remember that Britain was carrying out a policy that 
was accepted as just by every European country that had 
colonies, and that Britain was much more lenient towards 
her colonies—as we saw when comparing the French and 
the British colonies in North America—than were her 
neighbours. 

The second respect in which colonial self-government 
was limited was that, though the colonial Assembly fixed 
the internal taxes, the Home Government had always 
imposed customs duties on colonial trade. The right to 
levy such duties was unchallenged by the colonists. The 
importance of this distinction between customs duties and 
taxation will become more apparent as we proceed. 

of the Seven Years* War. 

The immediate problem that calls for an answer is 
this : as the colonies had always been subject to the restric¬ 
tions of Navigation Acts and customs duties, why did they 
suddenly raise objections to those restrictions in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century ? The answer is that the 
effects of the Seven Years’ War had radically altered the 
situation in America in three main directions. First, after 
the war there took place what occurs after every great 
war, namely an expansion in trade of which the colonists 
saw an opportunity of securing a large share. But in so 
doing they found themselves seriously hamp^ered by the 
Navigation Acts : certain classes of goods demanded by 
Europe had to be exported first to England thereby 
making trade difficult and raising the price of those goods 
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to foreign customers ; moreover, even so, English or 
colonial ships were not always available to transport those 
goods just when they were ready. In short, regulations 
that were of no great consequence when the volume of trade 
was small, became extremely irksome in a period of trade 
expansion. 

bccond, the Seven Years’ \N'ar had removed the French 
from North America and had therebt- removed the menace 
for defence against which the colonists had been dependent 
upon Britain. If before the Seven "S'ears’ War the colonists 
had chafed un^luly against their restrictions, the Home 
Government might have grown tired of the colonics and 
have left them to their own devices—in other words, to 
the mercy of the French. But as. after 1763, the French 
had no longer to be feared, the ct'lonists could afford to 
press their demands. 

Third, the Seven Years’ \\’ar had to be paid for. and as 
it had been fought mainly in the interests of the colonists, 
justice seemed to indicate that they should share in the 
cost. It was the attempt to enforce this policy which 
provoked colonial resistance and hence was the first of the 
events loading to the outbreak of war. 


2 . EVENTS BEADING TO OUTBREAK 

Grenville's Stamp Act, 1764 and 1765. 

When George Grenville became Prime Minister in April. 
1763, immediately after the Peace of Paris, he succeeded 
to a National Debt that had been doubled by the late war, 
and he decided that new sources of revenue must be found 
to meet the resulting financial demands. Though un¬ 
imaginative and unstatesinanlikc, Grenville was a lawyer 
who loved business routine, and his investigations showed 
that American customs duties were producing a mere 
£2,000 per annum and were costing £j,ooo for the process I 
The evident explanation was that the regulations were 
systematically evaded and that smuggling was taking 
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place on a vast scale. This suggested an obvious way of 
increasing national revenue. By the Revenue Act of 
1764 new customs duties were imposed, the machincrv for 
collecting them was tightened up and resolute efforts 
were to be made to suppress smuggling. At the same time 
Grenville proposed that towards the cost of maintaining 
an army in America for the protection of the colonists— 
computed to cost ;^^350,ooo per annum—an annual sum of 
£100,000 should be raised in the colonies by means of a 
Stamp Duty, that is by requiring that stamps, purchased 
from the Government, should be fi.xed to legal documents 
such as title-deeds to property, and the execution of a will. 
At the same time Grenville proposed that the Stamp Act, 
which contained these provisions, should not come into 
force for twelve months and that if during that period the 
colonists put forward an alternative way of raising the 
required sum, he would be willing to substitute that alter¬ 
native for the Stamp Duty. 

On the face of things there was nothing unreasonable in 
Grenville’s proposal, which was certainly made in a con¬ 
ciliatory spirit. That a standing army was necessary in 
America was clearly demonstrated in 1763 by raids of Red 
Indians on Virginia, Pennsylvania and Mar>’land against 
whom the colonists would have been powerless had not 
British troops been still in the country. Moreover, that 
the French would take the first opportunity to renew their 
attacks was almost certain. Yet towards the cost of their 
own protection the colonists were being asked to contribute 
less than one-third, and the failure of the colonists to 
propKjse, during the stipulated twelve months, any alterna¬ 
tive to the Stamp Duties seemed a proof that the method 
suggested for raising the necessary money was not irksome^ 
In April, 1765, the Stamp Act became law. 

Opposition soon began to manifest itself in the colonies 
where already the more stringent enforcement of the 
customs regulations was being felt as a grievance. Against 
the new Stamp Duties the colonists urged that internal 
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taNation had always been within the control of their o\TO 
colonial Assemblies. llicy protested tliat the levying of 
taxes by a Parliament in which the ta.\payers liad no 
representation was contrary to the rights of Englishmen 
acknowlcdgetl as long ago as Magna Charta. Soon the 
cry was raised of : “ No ta.xation without representation ’* ; 
and though the representation of the colonics in the Parlia¬ 
ment at W'estminster was not a practical proposition, that 
slogan was the rallying-point of the controversy which 
raged witli incroiising bitterness and obstinacy during the 
decade 1765-1775 and which led to the outbreak of war in 
the latter year. 

Rockingham Repeals the Act. 1766 . 

The date on which Grenville's Stamp Act was fi.xed to 
come into force was ist November. 1765. In July of that 
year (irenville had fallen from power and had been succeeded 
by Rockingliam and the ofTicial Whig party. The latter 
was much more favourably disposed towards the colonists 
than the Grenville section had been, and was particularly 
influenced by the advice of Burke against the Stamp Act. 
Also, the colonists were offering a most stubborn resistance 
to the new measures ; merchants were refusing to import 
goods subject to the new duties ; the colonists were refusing 
to purchase such goods and to purchase the hated stamps ; 
an<l. most significant of all. in October. 1765, a Congress of 
delegates from nine of the thirteen colonies met to consider 
the situation. Even so much unity was without precedent 
and was a clear indication of the depth of feeling that the 
issue was engendering. 

In 1766, therefore, the Government repealed the Stamp 
Act. but at the same time passed a Declaratory Act which 
claimed that though for tlie moment the Home Govern¬ 
ment was refraining from taxing the colonists, it still 
retained the right to do so. This was typical of the paltry 
spirit in which Britain conducted the whole colonial busi¬ 
ness ; she never granted concessions until she evidently 
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was afraid to refuse them, and then she granted them in 
such a grudging fashion as to cause almost more friction 
than if she had resolutely adhered to her original principle. 
In this instance, for example, the colonists put the emphasis 
upon the repeal of the Stamp Act while the Home Govern¬ 
ment put it upon the Declarator>' Act. so that the end of 
the controversy, instead of being brought nearer, was 
pushed further off. 

Townshend’s Duties. 1767. 

While matters were in this undecided condition. 
Rockingham fell in July, 1766. and was succeeded by the 
Chatham Ministry of which, through Chathaju's illness, 
Townshend was the most vigorous member. Townshend 
was capable but rash, and it was particularly unfortunate 
that, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he should have been 
responsible for the financial relations with the colonies. 
In 1767 proposed to raise 3^40.000 by American customs 
duties on glass, paper, painters' colours and tea. These 
duties seemed to circumvent the colonists’ objections to 
internal taxation. But by this time matters had got 
beyond hair-splitting theoretical distinctions. The colonists 
realized that the new duties, being substitutes for taxes, 
were indistinguishable from taxes, and they ceased to 
trouble overmuch about the theory involved. In so far 
as reasons were advanced against Townshend's duties, the 
colonists claimed that whereas true customs duties were 
intended to regulate trade, these were designed primarily to 
raise revenue. So the miserable controversy continued. 

North and Tea Duty. 1770. 

The^ next stage in the story was reached under Lord 
North's ministry which took office in January, 1770, In 
March, 1770, the Townshend duties were repealed except 
that on tea—another example of the unstatesmanlike 
obstinacy of British ministers. Instead of placating the 
colonists, this measure had rather the opposite effect: the 
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i-xtreniists among the colonists believed that the Govern¬ 
ment was weakening ami that energetic demonstration 
would secure the repeal of the tea duty also. The yirime 
mover of the ojjposition to the colonies was undoubtedly 
George III himself, who was so determined to be absolute 
ma.stcr in his own realm that he would brook no questioning 
of his decisions. I hc i>ity was that Lord North, though 
not agreeing with the King’s extreme policy, allowed 
himself to become its instrument. Inevitably in such 
circumstances the colonists became increasingly bitter, and 
violent scenes occurred. \Vc have to note three events 
which were the expression of ill-fccling and which also 
made that feeling worse than it had already been. 

The first was the Boston Massacre. In March. 1770. a 
mob in Boston assaulted a party of soldiers with snowballs 
and insults. This was the climax of a long-standing feud : 
the soldiers fired, and four or five civilians were killed. In 
itself the affair was small, but throughout the colonies it 
became known as a “ massacre and the tension between 
the two parties became more strained than ever. Blood 
had been spilled, and the avoidance of war was thereby 
rendered extremely difficult. 

In 1772 H.M.S. Gaspie ran ashore on Rhode Island. 
Tlic vessel was a revenue cutter engaged in anti-smuggling 
cyx-rntions, and as soon as it grounded it was eagerly 
seized by a mob and burnt. The result was hot disputes 
between the authorities on both sides ; no satisfaction was 
obtained and mttch friction was set up. 

The third incident was more complicated, and is an 
excellent example of the results of genuine misunder¬ 
standing on both sides. The financial condition of the 
East India Company was unsatisfactory, and in 1773, with 
the object of improving the Company’s trade, the British 
Government allowed tea to be carried direct from India to 
America instead of via England, thus shortening the 
journey and avoiding the shilling-a-pound duty at the 
English port. The result was that the tea was considerably 
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cheaper in America than it had ever been before and could 
compete easily with tea from Dutch plantations. The 
colonists, however, not unnaturally concluding that the 
whole business was a ruse to induce them to pay the tea 
duty, refused to accept the tea even at the reduced price. 
In December of 1773 a gang of colonists disguised them¬ 
selves as Mohawk Indians, rowed out to a tea-ship standing 
in Boston Harbour, boarded the vessel and tossed three 
hundred and forty chests of tea into the sea ' ‘ to see whether 
tea could be made with salt water 1 ” This incident was 
not inappropriately known as the Boston Tea Party. 

Boston was evidently the centre of disaffection, and the 
Government determined to suppress the trouble by 
punishing the towm. The Boston Port Act of 1774 closed 
Boston Harbour and suspended the Assembly of Massa¬ 
chusetts so that the colony, losing its self-government, 
became a crown colony. Nevertheless the Assembly 
continued to meet in defiance of Parliament. This was 
an act of revolt. The actions of the other colonies left 
no doubt as to their attitude on the matter : the closing of 
the harbour ruined Boston and threatened to reduce the 
whole town to serious poverty, but the neighbouring states 
sent food supplies of every kind. The most ominous sign 
of all was tlie meeting, in September. 1774. of the Contin¬ 
ental Congress in Philadelphia where delegates from twelve 
of the colonics met and were soon joined by delegates 
from the thirteenth—Georgia. The Congress demanded 
the repeal of the penal Acts, approved resistance by force, 
^d resolved on the boycott of aU British goods. The 
issue between the Colonies and Britain was thus sharplv 

defined, and the outbreak of hostilities was a question of 
time only. 

3. THE WAR 

British and Colonial Resources. 

At first sight the British seemed to have everv reason 
to expect a speedy and certain victory. They had the 
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advantages of superior resources in wealth, man-power, 
experienced generals and a regular army, while the 
Americans were few in numbers, scattered geographically, 
divided by inter-state jealousies, and without seasoned 
troops or trained commanders. But experience was to 
show that this superiority of the British was mainly su{x;r- 
ficial. 'I heir widely spread nature gave to the colonies a 
distinct strategic advantage ; for to suppress and to hold 
the scattered inhabitants of so vast an area would have 
needed an army many times the size of that which Britain 
could send. The British generals also, though experienced, 
were handicapped by the incapacity and the constantly 
changing policies of the officials at home. The Cabinet 
Secretary responsible for colonial affairs was Lord George 
Germaine, who was in fact none other than the Lord George 
Sackvillc who had refused to lead the British cavalry into 
action at Min<len,* since when he had seen fit to change 
his name though not his nature—the sequel will show that 
he remained still incapable and dilatory. With such 
incapacity' at headquarters, the greatest skill and devotion 
on the part of generals and soldiers wore likely to be nega¬ 
tived from the outset. A further weakness of Britain was 
that the whole question of the treatment cf the colonists 
had become a party-question in the British Parliament and 
therefore never had a chance of just or dispassionate con¬ 
sideration : neither, after war had broken out, was there 
any opportunity for undivided concentration of national 
attention and energy upon winning it. 

The colonists, on the other hand, though handicapped 
by the lack of any authoritative central Assembly for 
compulsorily raising money or organizing armies, were 
united on the main issue : they were struggling for freedom 
and for the defence of their homes. A section among them 
disagreed w’ith the policy of open warfare against \he 
mother-country, but its numbers were relatively smUL 
The colonists, too. were intimate with the country and, 

^Chapter VI* section 5* 
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because they were fighting in their own land, could rely 
upon the co-operation of the civilian population. Perhaps 
the greatest single advantage possessed by the colonists 
was the person of George Washington. The war was to 
develop in Washington qualities of high generalshij) such 
as could not be matched in any general on the Britj.sh side. 
But the contribution which he rendered to the colonial 
cause was greater than mere skill in strategy or tactics : 
Washington displayed a confident faith in the justice of 
his cause and in its ability to win through which no 
^versity could shake. He alone overcame the petty 
inter-state jealousies and kept the colonial cause from 
guttering out during the opening stages of the war before 
the resources of the colonies had been organized. 

The vital factor in the struggle was the three thousand 
miles that separated America from Europe. To cross 
them occupied six or seven weeks of good sailing, so that 
to obtain information from the authorities at home involved 
a wait of three or /our months during which time the original 
situation might have changed and rendered the information, 
when it <^me, obsolete or even embarrassing. Moreover, 
that Briti.sh troops and supplies had to cross the Atlantic 
meant that the effectiveness of British operations in 
Amenca depended upon uninterrupted control of the sea. 
Once more, the war on land would be decided by the posses¬ 
sion of sea-power : if the British lost that control they 
would lose the war. That, in fact, was precisely what took 
place: the intervention of European sea-faring nations 
on the side of the colonists jeopardized the naval supremacy 

henceforward she lost the war in America. 

these general principles worked 

themselves out in practice. 

Lexington and Bunker's Hill, 1775. 

, * 775 . General Gage, who was in command of 

the British troops in America, sent a force from Boston to 
seize military stores which the colonists had collected at 
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Concord, a few miles distant. News of the operations 
spread, aiul when the troops were returning they were met 
at Lexm^lon by a stronfj detachment of colonial militia 
who. avc;idmg a pitched battle, remained in ambush and 
inflicted severe loss upon the regulars. The first bloodshed 
of the war had taken place an<l the British had failed to 
hold their own. Reinforcements were sent over, and war 
on a big scale was rendered inevitable. 

The colonists' next step was to try to blockade the British 
in Boston. They entrenched themselves strongly on 
Bunki-r's Hill, a strategic height overlooking Boston, and 
thereby threatened the security of the British forces. The 
latter attacked, but succeeded in ejecting the colonists 
onlv after sustaining considerable loss. 

New York, 1776 . 

The following year saw operations opened on a larger 
scale, though they centred mainly in the north. Washing¬ 
ton’s army, as yet small in numbers and untrained, was on 
I^ng Island from which Howe, who was in command of 
the British forces and had his hoadq\iarlcrs at Boston, 
determined to dislodge him. British reinforcements had 
arrived in May, and with nearly 30,000 troops Howe, co¬ 
operating with a fleet under his brother Lor<l Howe, began 
to attack. During August the colonists were decisively 
defeated at Brooklyn and had to withdraw to the mainland 
—a process they managed to complete successfully during 
the night after the battle owing partly to fog and partly 
to Howe’s lack of vigilance. I hc British followed, seized 
Ncie \ork —which remained in their hands until the end 
of the war—and overran New Jersey as far as the Delaware 
River. Ihe first success, therefore, lay with the British. 

In the meantime the situation had undergone a tnms- 
iormation through the issue by Congress, on 4th July, 
1776, of the Declaration of Independence. This document 
was drawn up by Thomas Jefferson who, exactly a quarter 
of a century later, was to become President of the United 
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States (1S01-1809). It contains three main sections : 
first, it asserts the equality of all men, and it enumerates the 
fundamental rights which all men consequently should 
enjoy ; second, it sets out the wavs in which George III and 
his government had violated these rights ; and third, it 
declares that the Colonists were therefore severing their 
connection with Great Britain. This Declaration was 
mainly the work of the extremists, and was signed bv the 
mass of the moderate colonists only reluctantly and from 
a sense of loyalty to the common cause. The object of 
its supporters was to secure allies. Far-seeing Americans 
had realized from the outset that if left to themselves they 
would never be able to withstand the resources of Britain, 
and they looked round for an ally. France, as the tra¬ 
ditional enemy of Britain, and particularly as having so 
recently been defeated in America, was the obvious Power 
to approach ; yet France was not likely to be induced to 
intervene in a mere domestic quarrel. Only if the colonies 
were definitely rebels so that the end of the fight would 
cause Britain to lose her Empire, could French aid be 
confidently invoked. This was one of the most powerful 
motives for the break which the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence involved. The result was not long in coming. 

Saratoga, 1777 . 

For the next year’s op>crations the Home Government 
decided upon a large, comprehensive campaign, the aim 
of which was to separate the New England colonies, 
which were the chief centre of disaffection, from the 
southern colonies where the life was modelled closely 
on that of the English manor and where a large propor¬ 
tion of loyalists was to be found. The plan was for 
Burgoyne to advance southward from Canada along 
the Little Lakes while Howe was moving northward up 
the Hudson River, so that the two could join forces and 
thus hold the dividing-line. Germaine sent details of this 
plan to Burgoyne, but, through culpable negligence, failed. 
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vintil later, to do so to Howe. The latter therefore carried 
his campaicn towards the south : by September he had 
defeated Washington at LiratiJy'uine and had compelled 
him to evacuate Philadelphia where Congress had hitherto 
sat and of which Howe now took possession. Washington 
now found himself in sore straits ; his army v.as cut to 
pieces and his base of operations had been seized from 
under him. 

But events in the north more than compensated the 
Americans for this loss. Burgoyne. imagining that Howe 
had received a duplicate of the instructions that had 
reached him. began in June to move along Lake Champlain. 
After pas.sing Ticonderoga he discovered that the enemy 
was becoming more numerous rather than less. Scouts 
sent ahead failed to make the expected contact with 
Howe's troops, and Burgoyne gradually came to the con¬ 
clusion that something had gone wrong with the scheme. 
Clinton, whom Howe had left in charge at New York, tried 
to move up the Hudson in order to create a dive’-sion, but 
Howe's operations had drained off the major part of the 
army and his eftorts were doomed to be ineffective. At 
last Burgoyne was unable to press on anv further, and in 
October he was compelled to suiTcnder at Saratoga with his 
entire army, to the American Geiu-ral Gates. No such 
disaster overtook a British army afterwards until the sur¬ 
render of ten thousand men untler General Townshend at 
Kut in Mesopotamia in April, 1916. 

European Intervention. 

The full extent of the disaster, however, did not become 
apparent until the next year. Mention was made above 
of the desire of the colonists to secure the aid of France. 
Benjamin Franklin had been sent as the agent of the 
colonists for this specific object. He was received in Paris 
with great enthusiasm, but the French Government could 
not be persuaded to take any official action. Their experi¬ 
ences of fighting the British in North America were too 
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recent and too bitter to encourage them to renew warfare 
with their traditional enemy until they had some assurance 
of success. This was exactly what Saratoga seemed to 
offer, and in February, 1778. the French made an alliance 
with the colonists. Men and supplies were sent and, more 
important still, the French fleet, which had been steadily 
improved of late, would hamper the British on the Atlantic. 

It was the intervention of the French which roused 
Chatham to his last effort. Since 1768 the old statesman 
had been compelled through ill-health to retire almost 
completely from politics. Before his retirement he had 
fought against the policy of taxing the colonies, but now 
that his ancient enemy the French was in the war he felt 
that all that he had given his life to secure for Britain was 
hanging in the balance. In May, 1778, though in a dying 
condition, he went down to the House of Lords and 
delivered his last speech in which, while still advocating 
concessions to the colonists in order to avoid a rupture, 
he called for determined resistance to France. The oration 
was unfinished when Chatham fell back in a swoon and 
was carried out dying. 

In 1779 Spain followed France in declaring war against 
Britain, her hope being to recover Gibraltar and Minorca. 
Fhe result was that Britain, in struggling against the toils 
that threatened her, became more seriously involved than 
ever. Realizing that control of the sea was the crux of 
the situation, Britain determined to use her navy to the 
full before the forces of her enemies could be brought 
completely into the war. Accordingly she began to hold up 
not merely enemy ships but also the merchantmen of 
neutrals and to search for contraband of war. This caused 
much hardship to the merchants of neutral countries, 
particularly, of course, to those of the maritime countries 
of northern Europe. The neutrals protested against the 
British claim to examine neutral ships on the high seas 
and they further contested the British definition of “ contra¬ 
band The upshot was that, in March, 1780, Russia. 
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Prussia. Denmark and Sweden together formed the Arm^d 
AV?f/ru/i/v of the A’or/A for the protection of neutral ships 
if these were molested by a belligerent. Further, in 
December, 1780. Britain iclt compelled to declare war 
against Holland because the latter was allowing the 
American colonists to use one of her West Indian islands 
as depot for munitions. Thus, by the close of 1780, 
Britain was at war, cither actually or potentially, not 
only with the Americans but also with every mari¬ 
time Power of Europe. The critical nature of sca-p<\wcr 
was now to show itself; nor was the result long in being 
seen. 

Yorktown, 1781 • 

After 1780, operations in America had been confined, 
for the most part, to the southern states. In 1780 Clinton 
seized Charlestown, the capital of South Carolina, and 
made prisoners of the garrison of five thousand men. 
Clinton was then compelled to return to New York because 
the enemy was threatening that city. Cornwallis, who 
was loft in command in the south, carried on the campaign 
in 17S1 by invading North Carolina and defeating General 
Gates at Guilford Court House. But the men w'hom 
Clinton had left behind were too few to sustain large ojx^ra- 
tions, and Cornwallis therefore decided to enter Virginia 
where he would be able to join with other British 
forces and to find support in the British fleet. Junction 
with the British forces was duly effected, and Corn¬ 
wallis had some seven thousand men concentrated in 
Yorktown. Unfortunately, at the critical moment the 
British, owing to the intervention of European states, had 
lost supremacy at sea : ComNvallis was therefore unable to 
make contact with Clinton in the north and found himself 
besieged on land by an immensely superior combined 
force of Americans and French. On Z9th October Clinton 
set out by sea with five thousand trooprs to raise the siege ; 
but on that very day Cornwallis, ignorant of the 
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approaching relief, decided that he could no longer hold 
out and he capitulated to the enemy. 

The surrender at Yorktowa was the deciding stroke in 
America. The British were thereby crippled both in 
strategy and in prestige, and the colonists soon became 
the masters of the situation. In England the demands 
for the cessation of hostilities were renewed, and early 
in 1782 the first steps towards peace negotiations were 
taken. 

War at Sea. 

The failure of the British to hold undisputed supremacy 
at sea must not be interpreted to mean that the navy had 
been either idle or crippled. On the contrary, it had 
achieved a number of conspicuous successes, and, in the 
closing stages of the war. the services of Rodney, one of 
Britain's most distinguished sailors, alone recovered for 
lus country sufficient prestige to enable her to negotiate 
peace-terms with some self-respect. That tlic navy was 
incapacitated in any degree was due not to the sailors 
but to the responsible officials at home. Throughout the 
reign of George III the navy had been neglected and, worse 
still, had been a prey to corruption in every branch. Lord 
Sandwich, who was First Lord of the Admiralty in North’s 
administration, allowed his interest to be divided between 
gambling and political jobbery, but paid only the slightest 
regard to the genuine needs of the navy. With such 
neglect at the head, there is small wonder that the rot 
spread to the lower branches of the administration. The 
work of the fleet was achieved not by the help of but in 
spite of organization at home. • In that work there were 
three events that call for special notice. 

In the first of them Britain sustained a loss. In August, 
1781, a French fleet arrived at Chesapeake Bay and was 
met by a British fleet inferior in numbers. The British, 
though fighting sturdily and skilfully, were beaten by num¬ 
bers and had to retire. It was at that point that the 
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French fleet was able to enter the harbour at YorktowTi 
.ind so compel Cornwallis to surrender. 

The Mediterranean was the scene of the second set of 
events on the sea. One of the immediate effects of the 
intervention of the maritime Powers of Europe was that 
Britain had to concentrate so exclusively uj>on her task 
in the Atlantic that she had to allow the Mediterranean to 
take care of itself. Her two interests there were in Minorca 
and Gibraltar. The former was captured without great 
difficulty by the French and Spanish fleets in February, 
1782. Around Gibraliitr there hangs a different story. 
The Spaniards had made the capture of the fortress one 
of their first objects after declaring war. and in 1779 they 
had invested it by sea and by land. The three-year defence 
of the Rock by the British General Elliott and his little 
anny of seven thousand men is one of the heroic episodes 
of history. In 1780 Admiral Rodney, on his way to the 
West Indies, fell in with the Spanish fleet off Cape St. 
Vincent, sank or captured eight out of twelve of their 
ships and revictuallcd the garrison. But the siege con¬ 
tinued. At the end of a further twelve months a second 
squadron under Admiral Darby succeeded in bringing more 
relief. In 1782 the fall of Minorca allowed the French to 
join with the Spaniards in attempting to force the garrison 
into submission. The besiegers, whose numbers were five 
times those of the British, maintained a continuous bom¬ 
bardment. But Elliott and his men never quailed : though 
starving and ill. they not merely endured the rigours of the 
siege but even made sallies into the enemy’s lines. During 
September. 1782, the French and Spaniards made a final 
effort ; they mounted heavy artillery on specially con¬ 
structed rafts and hoped thus to breach the defences. 
The defenders replied with red-hot cannon-balls which sot 
the rafts alight and compelled the enemy to retire, after 
which the siege was never renewed. 

The third naval action was crucial not merely in the 
War of American Independence but also in the whole 
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history of naval warfare. In April, 17S2. a stron" French 
fleet was making for the British island of Jamaica when 
Rodney met them off the small group of islands called The 
Saint$ and prepared to defeat their object. His manner of 
doing so made history, hormcrly the traditional mode of 
fighting at sea had been for ships to draw alongside each 
other, deliver broadsides and then perhaps throw out 
grappling-irons, after which a hand-to-hand fight took place 
on deck, sharpshooters being posted in the riggings. In 
short, fighting at sea differed very little in principle from 
that on land. Rodney, however, as he manceuvred at 
The Saints, noted a weak spot in the French line and. 
instead of attacking broadsidc-on, he led his fleet in column 
against the enemy's line, cut that line in two sections, 
threw it into confusion, and was able to deal with each 
section separately. This manccuvrc. known as that of 
' breaking the line ", was the one adopted by Nelson at 
Trafalgar. Henceforward the art of naval warfare was 
gradually transformed and skill in seamanship became 
more important than ever before. 

4. THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES. 1783 

^ While these later events had been proceeding, negotia¬ 
tions for peace were slowly coming to a head. The Treaty 
was finally signed at Versailles in January, 1783. Its 
details can be briefly summarized. Britain recognized the 
independence of the thirteen colonies ; she gave lilinorca 
^d Florida to Spain ; and she restored certain stations 
in India and the islands of St. Lucia and Tobago in the 
W^est Indies to France. 

The war had certainly proved one of the most disastrous 
in British history. Was the struggle inevitable ? From 
the time that it occurred down to the present day, that 
has been one of the vexed questions of history. In a 
measure we have already answered it. Given an obstinate 
king and equally obstinate colonists, the break between 
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the I'arcnt-stalc and her offsprin?; was sure to come. But 
the sulisequent history of the British Empire is sufficient 
proof tliat tliere is no inherent reason why colonies should 
reach such a point in their development as to necessitate 
their separation. The truth is. of course, that Britain has 
had wit enough to learn the lesson that the .American War 
taught and henceforward to allow projxjr scope to her 
colonics’ legitimate ambitions for political self-expression. 
Even in the eighteenth century the task was not beyond 
British statc>man>hip. and there is evidence to show that, 
had Chatham been able to guide the State at that critical 
moment, he would have inspired suflicient confidence on 
both sides to have avoided the catastrophe. A proof that 
this could have been done is that no amount of persuasion 
by the revolting colonics could induce the Canadians to 
throw off their allegiance to Britain, though only a doren 
years had passed since they had theln^clvcs been her 
enemies. 

Results of the War. 

Of the results of the war. the ftrst has alrc.idy been 
mentioned, namely, that Britain was taught a lesson 
which enabled her to avoid further losses elsewhere. 

fl'he ^second result was that the disastrous failure of the 
war brought complete discredit upon George III and his 
ministers and was one of the chief reasons for the end of 
his '* departmental system " of government. 
x^WTthin the thirteen colonics there still remained a strong 
body of men who disagreed with the piolicy of rebellion. 
Their lot was made so uncomfortable by their fellows that 
they emigrated to Canada and settled in districts cast and 
west of the Province of Quebec. These men were British 
and accustomed to a different system of government from 
that allowed to the French already in Quebec. Moreover, 
they had moved from their homes in order to keep within 
British territory, and to allow them less freedom than they 
would have enjoyed had they joined the rebels would have 
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been most unjust. Accordingly in 1791 the Canada Act 
divided Canada into two parts, Quebec and Om ajje. 
Each part was given a governor and some measure of self- 
government. 

A further Imperial effect of the independence of the 
American Colonies was the impetus given to the develop¬ 
ment of Australia. Between 1768 and 1779 Captain Cook 
—who had been Wolfe's navigating-officer at the attack on 
Quebec—had made three voyages in the southern seas and 
was killed in the latter year in Hawaii. In 1770 he sailed 
into Botany Bay—so c^ed because of its great variety of 
vegetation—and proclaimed the land of “ New South 
Wales " to be a British possession. During several years 
the new land remained undeveloped : it was too far from 
Britain and from the usual sea-routes to attract settlers. 
But America, after the declaration of her independence in 
1776, refused to accept British convicts, sentenced to terms 
of transportation, as she had formerly done. Gradually 
British gaols became choked with criminals, and some new 
outlet had to be found. In May, 1787, an experiment was 
made of transporting eight hundred convicts to Botany 
Bay, together with a guard of two hundred marines and 
some supplies in the shape of seed-corn and cattle. Early 
in 1788 the company landed and settled finally at Port 
Jackson, where Sydney now stands. The plan was for the 
convicts to support themselves by tilling the soil and then, 
after they had served their terms of imprisonment, for them 
to be given plots of land to cultivate. These convicts, it 
must be remembered, were not what we now mean by 
that term : in the eighteenth century the punishments 
inflicted for relatively slight breaches of the law were 
extremely severe, and infringements of the game-laws 
almost invariably brought sentences of transportation for 
long terms. The period was one of great distress among 
large masses of people owing to the unemployment and 
low wages resulting from the Industrial Revolution ^; and 
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many a man obtained a meal by poaching rather than see 
. his family starve. A large proportion of the prisoners sent 
to Australia were therefore not convicts in the modem 
sense, but were enterprising country-dwellers exactly suited 
to develop a new land. The early Colony passed through 
many varying vicissitudes, but gradually made good. In 
1797 merino sheep were introduced from the Cape and 
formed the beginning of the future wealth of the Colony. 
After a few years free immigrants began to arrive, and, as 
their numbers increased. New South Wales ceased to be 
predominantly a convict settlement. The crossing of the 
Blue Mountains in 1813 opened up the vast pastoral plains 
beyond and so encouraged the development of tlie Colony, 
and of the other states which were established in other 
parts of Australia, during the early nineteenth century. 

Xhe last effect of the War of American Independence to 
be noted is its reactions xipon Europe. Many Frenchmen— 
including the famous Lafayette—had enlisted for service 
in America. These men returned home fired with a new 
enthusiasm for freedom. Moreover, Frenchmen began to 
ask themselves why the French Government should fight 
for freedom for British colonists in America unless similar 
freedom was good for French citizens in France. In short 
the war was a great object-lesson to the French people and 
was one of the main contributory causes of the French 
Revolution of 1789. Later, in Chapter XII, we shall 
again pick up the threads of that effect. 



CHAPTER IX 
IRELAND 


I. CONDITIONS AFTER 1689 

■JTT is appropriate that we should pass to the stor>' of 
Ireland in the eighteenth century immediately after 
studying the War of American Independence, for the war 
had direct and far-reaching effects on that country. 


The Penal Code. 


We last left Ireland after William Ill’s subjugation of 
the Roman Catholic opposition to his rule there.' This 
was concluded by the Treaty of Limerick in 1691, one of 
the clauses of which assured to Irish Roman Catholics the 
same rights as they had had under Charles II, that is, 
before the introduction of the Romanizing schemes of 
James 11 . Unfortunately for the peace both of Ireland 
and of England, this Treaty was hardly signed before it 
was broken in spirit and in letter. Almost immediately 
there was passed the first of a scries of mcasmes—known 
coUectively as the Penal Code—which aimed at the com¬ 
plete subjectidn of the Irish people in the interests, 
political, religious and economic, of the English. 

Roman Catholics were excluded from membership 
the Dublin Par l i am ent which thus became the instrume 


in Protestant hands for the oppression of the Cathr 
Roman Catholics were ejected from corporate U 
they could not become barristers, army officers, 
masters or tutors, nor could they send their $ 
university; they were nof allowed to marry P 
to carry firearms, to bay land, or even t^-^ 

I c^npter II, section 
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worth more than (The test of the last provision was 

that any Roman Catholic to whom a Protestant offered 
five guineas for his horse must agree to the sale !) Roman 
Catholic bishops were exiled, and Roman Catholic priests 
had to register tliemselves as though they were undesirable 
aliens. 1 he extent of the oppressiveness of these regu¬ 
lations is realized only when we remember that they were 
designed against not a small minority—in which circum¬ 
stance tlie injustice would have been severe enough—but 
againvt the majority of the nation; for four-fifths of 
the Iiisli people were Roman Catholics. Further, though 
Ireland had a Parliament of its own, the Upper House 
was dominated by the Protestant bishops, and the great 
majority of the Lower House were selected cither by 
individual landowners or by tbc close corjiorations of 
towns. Also, by an Act of 1719, every Act of the British 
Parliament was applicable to Ireland irrespective of 
whether the Irish Parliament agreed or not. The repre¬ 
sentative of Britain in Ireland was the Viceroy, who, like 
all the administrative officials, was appointed by the 
British Government and who chose the Irish ministers, 
so that the latter were in no way responsible to the Irish 
Parliament. 

In one sense the extreme severity of the Penal Laws 
defeated their object, for their enforcement against the 
will of the mass of the people was almost impossible. 
For example, the regulation against a Roman Catholic’s 
owning a horse worth more than £5 appears to have been 
•niy rarely enforced. Nevertheless the unjust principle 
nained in theory and might at any moment be applied 
•actice, and the Irish Roman Catholics were so tightly 
'ed that to struggle for the removal of their grievances 
certain to be ineffective. Their only hope was 
e act or situation might lead the Protestants ol 
make common cause with tlie Roman Catliolics 
■“■^Ojitish oppressors. Something very like this 
' V happened. 
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Commercial Code. 

The religious grievance was not the onlv one tint Ireland 
had to endure. The attitude of Englaiul towards Ireland 
was e.xactly the same, in principle, as her attitude towards 
her other possessions, tliat is, Ireland was regarded as 
existing for the benefit of England, and drastic restri..tion5 
were imposed to safeguard English prosperitv. As earlv 
as the reign of Charles II Ireland was excluded from the 
benefits of the Navigation Acts, thus being prevented 
from trading with the American Colonics, and the import 
into England of Irish cattle, sheep and pigs was also 
forbidden. This closed the only outlet for Irish live-stock, 
and the Irish farmer was consequently driven to make 
what profit he could from his animals without exporting 
them. He therefore concentrated upon rearing sheep for 
the sake of their wool. This so alarmed the English land- 
owners that an Act of William III forbade the cxjx)rt of 
Irish wool except to Etigland where very heavy duties 
were imposed upon its import. These regtilations, it 
should be noticed, applied to everyone in Ireland. Pro¬ 
testant and Roman Catholic alike. Tliere was even a 
sense in which the Protestant was hit more severely than 
the Roman Catholic, for, as a result of the troubles in 
Ireland under Cromwell and William III, much land had 
been confiscated and given to Englishmen and Scots. 
So widespread had this process lx:en that, at the opening 
of the eighteenth century, three-quarters of Ireland was 
owned by aliens. The.se therefore were the people upon 
whom the adverse effects of the commercial restrictions 
fell most heavily ; and that the day came when the 
Protestants leagued with Roman Catholics against their 
common foe is not surpri.sing. 

The reaction of these conditions upon the mass of the 
Irish people was deplorable in the extreme. The only 
natural resources that Ireland possessed were agricultural, 
and these were being stifled so effectively that the popu- 
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lation was bcconiinf; steadily more and more impoverished- 
This result was inteti>ilied by the fact that many of the 
owners of Irish land li\ed in EnKland. and hence. thouc;l» 
they drained their estates of every available coin, onlv 
the smallest proportion of what Ireland produced remained 
within the country to stimulate its economic life fre¬ 
quently the landowners let their estates to a middleman 
who recouped hirnsclf by extorting the hiithest possible 
rents from the actual tenants. In brief. Ireland was 
suffering acutely from the evils of absentee landlordism. 
In such circumstances the young and vigorous sections of 
the Irish population, finding no opportunity for the use 
of their energies within their own land, emigrated cither to 
Anieiica or to join the armies of the continental Powers in 
whose interests they fought against Britain. Almost every 
tuiopcan monarch had Irish regiments in his army for 
cx^unp c some of fhe l,arclosl flgl.tinK oKainst Britain in 
tlic battles of Lontenoy and Dettingen was done by an 

fr'mfPT^‘r of the vigorous elements 

from the Irish population meant that the economic outlook 

for Ireland became steadily worse : whole villages became 
depopulated, farms l>ccame neglected, and an atmosphere 
of depression i>crvaded the whole country. 

2. CONDITIONS I.MPUOVED, 177S-1782 

ccmurv"‘f quarter of the eighteenth 

ccntur>. two events combined to produce startling changes 

n Irish hfo namely, the American and the French Revo- 

hitions both of which provided the Irish people with an 

^jcct-lcsson who.se meaning was unmistakable; what 

Muld be done by a united nation to secure liberty from an 

rZHnTrrnr^ ^ 

The Irish Volunteers. 

One effect of the strain of the War of American Inde¬ 
pendence was that Britain had removed her garrisons! 
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from Ireland which was thus left defenceless against 
internal disorder and external invasion alike. In 177S. 
as we have seen,^ France allied with America and so 
jeopardized British sea-power. A French invasion of 
England immediately became a possibility, and the obvious 
plan for such an invasion was to use Ireland as a base of 
attack, since the Irish, on account of their discontent with 
England, could be relied upon to welcome the latter's 
enemy. But the Irish p>cople—then, as so often since— 
defied every calculation that could have been confidently 
made about their conduct; so far from encouraging the 
landing of the French, the Irish raised forces of volunteers 
to resist the invader. This movement began among the 
Ulster Protestants, but soon spread among all classes of 
the population, and volunteers were enrolling in tens of 
thousands. The French invasion never materialized ; but 
though the foreign danger passed, the Irish volunteers 
remained in being. The stress of exceptional circumstances 
had compelled the British Government to allow what in 
normal times it had sternly refused: even Roman 
Catholics had acquired a military organization and arms. 
More sinister than this, instead of the Irish being divided 
into Roman Catholics and Protestants, all alike were 
united in one cause and were in a position to demand the 
removal of their grievances. 

Already in 1778 measures had been passed which 
allowed Irish Roman Catholics to buy land and to transmit 
it by will to their lieirs and which included Ireland within 
the provisions of the Navigation Acts. These were but 
the foretaste of more substantial concessions to follow. 

-Grattan. ^ ^ 

The man who led the Irish in their campaign for freedom 
was Henry Grattan. By profession he was a lawyer, and 
from 1775 onwards he represented a pocket-borough in 
the Irish House of Commons. Grattan was the first, and 

^ Chapter VIII« acetioo 3. 
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perhaps the greatest, of the line of mighty orators who 
were so profoundly to influence British history. Gifted 
with a wonderful power of persuasive speech, he was 
recognized immediately as the leader of the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment and, even more, as the rallying-point of the ambitions 
of the nation. The Government, fearing that its difficulties 
with America and Europe might be complicated by trouble 
in Ireland, decided to make concessions, and in 1780 the 
British Parliament passed laws which removed the restric¬ 
tions from Irish trade. The immediate result was to 
encourage the whole nation to Iwlieve that still further 
concessions were obtainable, and Grattan determined to 
press for the repeal of Poynings’ Act of 1494, which had 
enacted that no measure could be introduced into the 
Irish Parliament without the English Government's con¬ 
sent, and tlic 1719 .\ct, which made e%-ery .Act of the British 
Parliament applicable to Ireland, riic campaign for 
securing the repeal of these Acts was maintained by 
Grattan, both inside and outside the Irish Parliament, and 
was actively supported by the Irish volunteers who con¬ 
tinued their organization and were still in arms. 

The climax was produced by the resignation of Lord 
Noith in March. 1782 ; for Rockingham and the Whigs 
who followed him in power were much more favourably 
disposed towards both America and Ireland than the 
Tories under North had been, and they included one of the 
greatest Irishmen of all history—Edmund Burke. In 
April, i782»./tfHc'TrKh Parliament, led by Grattan, passed 
a resolution in favour of legislative independence, and in 
May the British Parliament repealed the 1494 and the 
1719 Acts. At the same time many of the penalties under 
which Irish Roman Catholics had suffered were greatly 
modified : thus, Roman Catholics were allowed to become 
schoolmasters, and to own a horse whose value exceeded 

£5. 

The most vexatious grievances of the Irish Roman 
Catholics were thus removed by 1782 ; yet in several 
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respects the condition of the people as a whole was almost 
unaffected. The bulk of Irish land remained in the hands 
of Englishmen and Scots, many of whom were “ absentee 
landlords so that Ireland was still drained of much of 
the wealth she produced, and her peasants were still 
subject to the grinding of “middlemen”. In short, the 
daily life of the ordinary individual was but little improved 
by the Acts of 1782. Moreover, the granting of inde¬ 
pendence to the Dublin Parliament was worth almost 
nothing to the bulk of the Irish while Roman Catholics 
were still denied the franchise, for an independent Pro¬ 
testant Parliament in Dublin was not likely to be appre¬ 
ciably more sympathetic towards the Roman Catholic 
population than was a Parliament dependent upon West¬ 
minster. In 1783 and again in 1784 Reform measures 
were proposed in tlie Irish Parliament but, in spite of 
Grattan's warm support of Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
the composition of the House was such that the measures 
were overwhelmingly defeated. Relief came as a result 
of the second of the two events that produced changes 
in Irish life, namely, the French Revolution. 

3. EVENTS LEADING TO UNION 
United Irishmen. 

A people in the condition of the Irish was certain to 
be profoundly affected by such a movement as the French 
Revolution of 1789 and onwards, for that Revolution 
illustrated the effective means of obtaining Ireland’s 
cherished ambitions—the abolition of religious inequality 
and the destruction of a vicious land system. Irish 
nationalists thus received a great stimulus. The lead in 
the new movement was taken by Wolfe Tone, a young 
lawyer whose ideas were somewhat fantastic, but who found 
the promotion of freedom for Ireland to be a cause exactly 
suited to his mind. In 1791 he wrote a pamphlet called 
The Norlhern Whig, which, advocating votes for Roman 
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Catholics and a thorough reform of Parliament, achieved 
widespread popularity. The tangible result was the 
formation, in the same year, of the United Irishmen who, 
though founded primarily among the Ulster Presbyterians, 
souglit for, and largely received, the co-operation, as its 
name suggested, of the Roman Catholics also. The 
Society’s object was frankly republican : Roman Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform were to be but 
the means to complete severance from England. A 
movement which would in any circumstances have 
presented difficulties to the Government, became a serious 
menace when it coincided with war against France. In 
1793 Pitt secured the passage of a Bill through the Irish 
Parliament whereby Roman Catholics were given votes 
though they remained ineligible for seats in Parliament. 

FitzwilUam, 1795. 

The temporary lull thus produced in Irish activity was 
rudely broken two years later. In 1795 Pitt appointed 
Lord FitzwilUam as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. FiU- 
william. as a Whig sympathetic towards the Irish, se^ed 
likely to be successful in dealing with his new subjects. 
Unfortunately, with his sympathy he combined unreason¬ 
ing rashness and indiscretion. Almost as soon as he 
arrived he made public his intention of securing an Act 
granting to Roman Catholics the right to sit in Parliament. 
He went further : he actually dismissed certain govern¬ 
ment officials and replaced them with men in agreement 
with his own views. These events had raised Roman 
Catholic hopes to the highest point, for the new Lord- 
Lieutenant’s actions were naturally interpreted as express¬ 
ing the Government’s policy. On the otlier hand, the 
Protestants, particularly the official classes, became 
seriously alamied. and tliey protested vigorously to Pitt 
against the new policy, with the result that FiUwilliam 
was recalled within a few weeks of his appointment. 

This was probably the crucial moment in modem Irish 
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history. The Roman Catholics, naturally feeling that 
they had been shamefully duped, lost ail faith in the Govern¬ 
ment. They decided that there was no hop>e of securing 
justice by constitutional methods, and they therefore 
turned to the otlicr alternative : the United Irish Society 
became a secret organization aiming at the complete 
severance of Ireland from Britain. Wliile Ireland was 
under the political control of Britain, she was helpless, 
and the United Irish therefore negotiated activ'oly for 
the co-operation of French Revolutionary forces in order 
to win her independence. In so doing, they were en¬ 
couraged by a decree of November, 1792, when the French 
National Convention declared that it would grant help 
and fraternity to all peoples who desire to recover their 
liberty Wolfe Tone, who had been exiled from Ireland, 
went to France and convinced the French Government of 
the possibilities of success if a really effective force were 
sent to Ireland. In December, 1796, an army of 15,000 
men under Lazare Hoche—one of the ablest of the French 
generals—was dispatched from Brest. But the gales in 
the Channel were so severe that the fleet was driven 
westwards into the Atlantic and only with the greatest 
difficulty managed to make its way back to Brest. Further 
attempts at invasion during 1797 with similar failure. 

Rebellion, 1798 . 

The original plan of Wolfe Tone and the United Irish 
had been for a rising in Ireland to coincide with the French 
landing. The failure of the French upset this project but 
did not prevent sporadic outbursts of violence. Through* 
out the country the United Irishmen were responsible for 
outrages upon persons and property, and troops sent out 
from England for the purpose of restoring quietness had 
rather the opposite effect: their very presence seemed to 
act as a challenge to the disorderly elements who responded 
by outrages more serious still. Both sides adopted the 
policy of reprisals, and terrible deeds were done in the name 
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of freedom on the one hand and of peace on the other. 
In 1797 the Governn^ent set out to enforce a systematic 
and tliorough disarming of Ulster where the disorderly 
elements were strongest. This, however, did not deter 
the rest of the country, and anarchy grew instead of 
ciiminishing. Early in 1798, the policy of disarmament 
was extended to southern Ireland, and several notable 
leaders—including Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the central 
figure of the United Irish—were arrested. 

The insurrcctionaries, thus rendered leadcrlcss, were 
powerless to carry out successfully the rebellion which had 
been projected for 1798. Here and there attempts were 
made to carry out the plan, but the rising proved to be 
serious only in County Wexford, where the leaders were 
two Roman Catholic priests, Fathers Roche and Murphy. 
Tliough the rising was a local and not a national one. it 
gained many thousands of supporters. The town of 
Wexford was entered and the Protestants were massacred 
in wholesale fashion. But General Lake, at the head of 
government troops from Dublin, stormed the rebels’ 
encampment at Vinegar Hilt (June, 1798), north of 
Wexford, and so broke the back of the Rebellion. The 
remaining embers of revolt were extinguished with much 
brutality, and Ireland lay prostrate. She had shot her 
last bolt and had failed: the next move was with the 
British Government. 

THE ACT OF UNION. i8oo 
Preparations for Union. 

The Rebellion’s general effect upon the British ministers 
was to convince them that the only effective way of 
defeating the separatist policy of the large republican 
section in Ireland was to enact complete political union 
between Britain and Ireland ; in other words, to abolish 
the Dublin Parliament. Immediately after the defeat of 
the Z798 Rebellion, this was the p>olicy that Pitt set 
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himself to carry out. There were serious obstacles to its 
achievement ; the Irish people as a whole, including many 
Protestants, would resent the removal of the semblance 
of their nationality, and the Dublin Parliament would 
certainly oppose its own extinction. This was confirmed 
by the debates early in 1799 when, after lengthy and fierce 
discussion, a Bill of Union was rejected. Vet the consent 
of that Parliament to the project of Union must somehow 
be obtained. Consequently a process of bribery on a 
great scale was begun : seats were bought up, members 
were paid for their votes, and numerous peerages were 
promised when the Bill was safely on the statute book. 
These methods in favour of union were more persuasive 
than Grattan's speeches against it, and the great orator 
found himself powerless against the phalanx of converts 
in the Irish Parliament. Probably the most effective 
factor in winning the acquiescence of the Irish people 
generally was the “ understanding " that Koman Catholic 
Emancipation would in due course follow the passing of 
an Act of Union. Such thorough preparation of the 
ground removed all obstacles. In the early months of 
1800 the Bill went through all its stages both at Dublin 
and at Westminster, and on ist August received the 
royal assent. 

Clauses and Results. 

Its main provisions were that in the Westminster Parlia¬ 
ment, Ireland was to be represented in the Commons by 
one hundred members and in the Lords by four bishops 
and by twenty-eight peers elected for life, and those Iri^ 
peers not so elected were to be eligible for election to the 
House of Commons by any British constituency ; that 
there should be Free Trade between the two countries ; 
and that Ireland should contribute two-seventeenths of 
the total revenue of the United Kingdom. 

One omission of the Act was quite as significant as any 
of its contents: no reference was made to the removal of 
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the disabilities remaming on Roman Catholics. Pitt had 
genuinely intended that Emancipation should follow Union, 
and after the passage of the Act of Union he actually laid 
before the Cabinet draft proposals to that end. But as 
soon as he moved in the matter he discovered that George 
III was implacably opposed to such a measure owing to 
his conviction that to allow Roman Catholics to sit in 
Parliament would violate his Coronation Oath which 
pledged him to support Protestantism. Indeed, it is 
difficult to know why Pitt took for granted that he could 
carry a measure of Emancipation, for the King’s opposition 
to the policy was neither new nor a secret. Pitt’s only 
honourable course was to resign, and this he did in 
February, 1801. This, however, did not cure the malady 
set up by the disappointment of Irish expectations. The 
hope that the Union would usher in a period of peace 
was from the outset doomed to worse than mere failure : 
the Irish felt tliat once more they had been duped, and 
they distrusted the British Government more thoroughly 
than ever. Accordingly, the struggle between Ireland 
and Britain entered a new phase and took on an intenser 
form : throughout the nineteenth century the Irish hoped 
and worked for a rci>cal of the Act of Union. This was 
the meaning of the Home Rule movement which, during 
the latter half of that century and the opening years of 
the twentieth, was to become one of the most contentious 
of political subjects. 
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I. THEfENGLISH IN INDIA. 1600-1750 
East India Company, 1600 . 

T he foundation of British power in India was laid 
nearly a century before the begiiuiing of the period 
covered by this volume. In 1600 Queen Elizabeth had 
granted to a group of London merchants a royal charter 
whereby they were assured of the monojxily, so far as 
Englishmen were concerned, of trade with the East Indies. 
Thus was founded the English East India Company. 
The reason for the monopoly is not difficult to understand. 
To reach India in those days round the Cape of Good 
Hope entailed a six months’ journey so full of uncertainties 
and dangers that merchants were reluctant to sink capital 
in valuable cargoes unless they were assured of reaping 
the full beriefit from whatever success they attained : 
trade with the East was extremely lucrative, and as soon 
as the pioneer merchants had opened up markets, other 
traders would be only too eager to step in and share the 
profits without having shared the early risks. To prevent 
this, and so to encourage trading enterprise, was the 
purpose of the monopoly given to members of the East 
India Company. 

Though ultimately the Company was instrumental in 
bringing large tracts of Indian territory into British hands, 
its primary object was solely to trade. For this purpose, 
after negotiations with the Mogul—that is, with the 
Emperor of India—a depot was opened at Surat in 1613 
as a warehouse and a trading centre, this being the first 
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Englifih concession in India. The next station—or “ fac¬ 
tory ”, as more commonly known—was Madras, which in 
1639 was acquired on a lease from the native ruler. 
Bombay had formed part of the dowry’ granted by the 
King of Tortugal in 1661 to Charles II wlien the latter 
marrie<l tlic Portuguese Princess Katherine of Braganza. 
In 166S Charles handed the island over to the Company 
who thus held it in complete independence of any native 
state. In 1696 another factory was opened at Calcutta 
and was protected by the erection of Fort William. Ihiis 
by the beginning of the eighteenth century which, as the 
following paragraphs will show, was a turning-point in 
Indian native history, the English were well established 
to take advantage of the new circumstances which then 
began to prevail. 

Rivals of East India Company. 

The English, however, were not the only people on the 
ground. The first European to round the Cape of Good 
Hope and to cross the Indian Ocean to India had been the 
Portuguese Vasco da Gama (1497). after which the Portu¬ 
guese sailors and merchants had established ports of call 
and trading stations along the African coast and in India 
itself. But in 1580 the crowns of Spain and Portugal 
were united, and Portugal consequently became involved 
in the decline of Spain which began about that time—the 
Spanish Armada, for example, was defeated in 1588. 
Sixty years later Portugal regained her independence, but 
by that time the damage had been done and her trading 
interests had been acquired by other nations. 

The Dutch soon followed the English by forming an East 
India Company of their own in ito2, but their operations 
centred upon islands such as Java and Sumatra in the 
East Indian Archipelago rather than upon the mainland 
of India itself. It was the Dutch, more than anyone else, 
who seized most of the Portuguese trade and stations. 

The French East India Company had been founded in 
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1604 and had set up stations at Chandanagore near 
Calcutta and at Pondicheiri south of Madras. Until near 
the middle of the eighteenth century the French company 
had been less successful than the English and was subsidized 
by its government. 

Collapse of Mogul Empire. 

The condition of India early in the eighteenth century 
was highly favourable to this inter\'ention of Europeans. 
In 1526 India had suffered a Mongol invasion led by the 
great warrior Baber. The invaders had brought all the 
land under their sway and had set up in Delhi the capital 
of the Mogul Empire. The Great Mogul had ruled India 
by delegating power to provincial governors, or Nabobs. 
For the greater part of two centuries his Empire had thus 
continued, but towards the end of that period the Mogul’s 
power began to be challenged by the Mahrattas who in 
origin had been warlike mountain tribes and who revolted 
against the oppression of the Mogul Aurungzel>e. The 
latter's death in 1707 was the signal for the collapse of 
the Mogul Empire, and each of the former provincial 
governors tried to carve out for himself a state as large 
as he could make it at the expense of his neighbours : the 
Malu-attas established a Confederacy having Poona and 
Nagpur as its capitals and including a vast tract of terri¬ 
tory stretching across the centre of India ; the Nizam of 
H5’derabad—formerly the Mogul’s Viceroy in the south— 
became an independent ruler ; so did tlie Nizam’s vassal 
the Nawab of the Carnatic. Mysore, Bengal and Oudh 
were all subject to a similar process. In short, during the 
first half of the eighteenth century the whole of India 
was in a state of ferment. 

This political upheaval was accentuated by other causes 
of division, especially those relating to race and religion. 
Tlie greater part of the population consisted of Hindus 
whose religion was based upon a system of castes—number¬ 
ing many hundreds—so entirely differentiated that the 



members of one caste would have no social dealings with 
the members of a lower one ; the highest caste of all the 
Brahmins—was regarded as peculiarly holy and as liable 
to pollution by contact with any non*Brahinin person. 
These distinctions were rendered especially sharp and 
permanent by the fact that they were not determined by 
degrees of wealth but were religious differences into which 
Hindus were bom. The Mogul rulers, on the other hatid, 
were Mohammedans, and their conquest of India had in 
part been due to a religious offensive. This had naturally 
intensified the antagonism between the conquerors and 
those who had refused to accept their religion; the 
Mahrattas. for example, were Hindus. 

Such conditions in India greatly facilitated EurojMjan 
intervention, for each ruler eagerly welcomed any help 
that would give him an advantage over his neighbouring 
rivals. The French were the first to appreciate the 
possibility of exploiting this situation to extend their 
own power in India ; and the English soon learned the 
lesson from the French. 

Dupleix, 1741 - 1754 . 

In 1741 the French Company sent out to India a man 
whose influence was to decide the whole future destiny 
not so much of liis own people as of the British in India : 
that man was the Marquis Fran<^ois Joseph Dupleix, who 
in that year became the Governor of Pondicherri in which 
position he controlled French interests and resources 
throughout India. Duplcix's keen intelligence was not 
long in appreciating the opportunities which prevailing 
conditions in India offered for the extension of French 
power. He realized also the enormous superiority of 
European troops, and even of European-trained native 
troops, over the disorderly, though numerous, mobs which 
Indian rulers sent into battle. With this twofold fact in 
mind. Dupleix began to work. The details of his policy 
.are not our present concern : its general purpose was to 
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employ the forces at his disposal in the interests of the 
native rulers of certain states wliich henceforward he 
would control and the resources of which he could use 
for the extension of French influence throughout India. 
The operation of this plan was postponed by the outbreak 
of tlie W ar of Austrian Succession {1740-1748). France 
did not formally declare war against Britain until March, 
1744, and Indian affairs were not thereby materially 
affected until 1746, In that year, the French Admiral 
Labourdonnais appeared off Pondicherri with a fleet 
carrying three thousand troops with whom he attacked 
and captured Madras, then the chief centre of British 
trade in India. The French failure to gain the maximum 
advantage from this victory was due to quarrels between 
Dupleix and Labourdonnais, the latter being shortly 
afterwards recalled to France. At the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle Madras was restored to the British in exchange 
for Louisburg. 

Dupleix then set to work to carry out his schemes for 
which a disputed succession to the Nizam of Hyderabad 
gave the desired opportunity. Dupleix espoused the cause 
of one of the claimants and the British Governor of 
Madras supported another. Rival Nawabs of the Carnatic 
were similarly championed. Dupleix's foresight and 
superior diplomacy gave him so marked an advantage 
that in both instances the French candidate won. The 
British claimant to the Carnatic fled to tlie to\NTi of 
Trichinopoli where he was besieged. The result of this 
double stroke was that tlie new rulers gave valuable con¬ 
cessions to the French to whom they virtually owed their 
thrones, and at the moment there seemed every rciison 
for supposing that the French were on the point of ousting 
the British from the whole of India. Yet the very chal¬ 
lenge was producing the man to defeat it—Robert Clive, 
who used Dupleix's weapons to defeat the Frenclunaii'a 
ovMi scheme. 
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2. ROBERT CLIVE. 1751-1767 
Early Career. 

Ciivc had been bom in 1725 at Market Drayton, in 
Sliropshirc. While still a boy his future flair for leadership 
%vas foreshadowed, for he was always the dare-devil rin{’- 
leadcr of the village boys in their pranks and fights. In 
1743, that is when he was eighteen years of age, he was 
sent out to Madras as a clerk in the East India Company's 
scr\'icc. Clive's buoyant spirit was apt to relapse into 
periods of melancholy, and this was a condition which his 
new work was more than likely to foster : for sitting at a 
desk was irksome in the highest degree to his adventurous, 
active nature. Twice he tried to shoot himself, and both 
times the pistol would not fire. Then, suddenly, circum¬ 
stances provided the opportunity for his talents to express 
and develop themselves. His first experience of warfare 
was the French capture of Madras, and almost immediately 
aftcr\vards he obtained a commission in the army. The 
new life effected a transformation in his person : he 
became keen and energetic and quickly won the confidence 
of his superiors. 

Arcot, 1751 . 

It was certainly Clive’s initiative which saved the 
Carnatic from falling wholly into French hands. We left 
the British claimant to that province shut up in Trichino- 
poli. Clive, appreciating that the fall of that town would 
cause :the collapse of British power and—what would be 
of even greater consequence—of British prestige through¬ 
out India, urged that a diversion should be created by an 
attack on Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic. Saunders, 
the British Governor of Madras, was wise enough to agree 
to the suggestion and to give youth its chance : in August, 
1751. Clive was sent with two hundred English troops and 
three hundred sepoys to attack Arcot. The audacious 
suddenness of the move threw the natives into wild panic. 
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and the invaders took possession of the tow-n without a 
blow. But the real difficulty lay ahead. Thousands of 
natives were sent to seize the to\%Ti. and before long Clive's 
force was reduced to two-thirds of its original strength. 
Yet the utmost endeavours of the native attackers failed 
to retake the towm. For nearly two months the siege 
lasted and then, after a final terrific, yet still fruitless, 
onslaught, the besiegers Nvithdrew. This marked the turn 
of the tide ; British prestige in native eyes rose at a bound, 
many French-trained sepoys joined the new conqueror, 
Clive became dcser\'cdly the local hero, and he made the 
utmost use of the opportunity. Several French strong¬ 
holds were seized and in 1752 Trichinopoli itself fell into 
British hands. 

The immediate result was that the British candidate 
was enthroned in the Carnatic. A more far-reaching 
result was that the directors of the French Company, 
who never had agreed with Duplcix's political schemes, 
which cost too much and therefore reduced dividends, 
l>ecame convinced that his policy was wrong, and in 1754 
Dupleix was recalled. His removal left the ground clear 
for Clive to carry on and improve upon the schemes of 
his discredited rival. 

Black Hole of Calcutta, 1756 . 

In 1753 Clive had returned to England where he remained 
until in 1755 he was sent out as Governor of Fort St. 
David to the south of Pondicherri. He arrived in the 
nick of time to preserve British interests in India. Hither¬ 
to the centre of excitement had been in tlie south, while 
Bengal had been the scene of quiet trading by the agents 
of the two companies. But a shock of a terrible kind was 
in store. 

When Clive arrived at Fort St. David on 20th June 
1756, Surajah Dowlah had just succeeded as Nabob of 
Bengal. From the outset he resented the presence of 
the British at Calcutta, and he soon found an excuse for 
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ejecting them from his dominions. As soon as news of 
the Seven Years’ War reached the British in Calcutta 
they began to strengthen their fortifications in anticipation 
of the outbreak of hostilities with their neighbours the 
French. This erection of fortifications within his realms 
intensified the Nabob’s antagonism. The immediate cause 
of his action against the British was that the latter had 
sheltered a refugee from Surajah Dowlah’s vengeance. 
With a formidable force, therefore, he marched against the 
Company’s settlement at Calcutta. Resistance seemed 
useless, and on 20th June—the very day of Clive’s landing 
at Fort St. David—the British capitulated and received 
in return the assurance that their lives would be preserved. 
They were compelled, however, to spend the niglit in a 
low prison barely twenty feet square and having only two 
small windows high up from the ground. Into that hole 
one hundred and forty-six Europeans were thrust at the 
point of the bayonet. The hot Indian night soon made 
the atmosphere unbearably stifling. Even to breathe 
became almost impossible, and the prisoners soon began 
to go mad and to fight desperately for space at the windows. 
Next morning, when the cell-door was opened, one hundred 
and twenty-three people lay dead and only twenty-tliree 
were able to totter out. 

Battle of Plassey, 1757 . 

News of this horror in due course reached Madras. 
Apart from the question of the brutality to the individuals 
concerned, to allow such an action to take place unnoticed 
would mean the end of British prestige in Bengal and, 
ultimately, in India at large; and in October Clive was 
dispatched with nine hundred Europeans and fifteen 
hundred sepoys on board a fleet commanded by Admiral 
Watson, By February they had landed and had com¬ 
pelled Surajah Dowlah to pay a large sum to the Company 
as compensation and as a sign of his contrition. But 
Clive had no intention of being satisfied with mere regrets. 
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He began negotiations with certaui of the Nabob’s subjects 
with the aim of putting a more friendly person on the 
throne. The upshot of these intrigues was that Mir 
JafFir, Stirajah Dowlah’s chief commander, agreed to desert 
his master and to bring with him a large number of troops ; 
in payment for this aid Mir Jaffir was to be made Nabob 
of Bengal. Witli this promise to rely upon, Clive marched 
towards the Nabob's capital at Murshidabad, and at 
Plassey met the native army of fifty thousand helped by 
a couple of hundred Frenchmen (23rd June, I 757 )' The 
battle resolved itself into a trial of strength between mere 
numbers and a disciplined few. A cannonade by the 
British in the opening stage of the battle threw the enemy’s 
hordes into confusion. Then, at the crucial moment, 
Clive advanced his little army coolly, and the native rout 
began, led by Surajah Dowlah himself. The British casual¬ 
ties amounted to twenty-two killed. This victory was 
due largely to Mir Jafiir’s neutrality during the early 
stages of the battle and to his open defection to the 
Briti.sh side when the issue was no longer in doubt. 

The immediate result of Plassey was that Mir Jaffir 
became Nabob of Bengal, and, as he owed his throne to 
the British, he paid them enormous sums of money and 
gave them absolute possession of Calcutta together with 
the control of the land from that point to the sea. Its 
most significant result, however, was that all question of 
British and French rivalry in India was permanently 
settled: British prestige was incontestably established 
and her Empire in India is rightly dated from the battle. 
That the dominance of the British was due in the main 
to Clive was universally recognized, and in 1758 he was 
made Governor of all the British possessions and settle¬ 
ments in Bengal. 

Wandewash, 1760 . 

Elsewhere in India the French did not give way without 
a struggle. In 1758 Count de Lally, a French nobleman 
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of Irish descent, became Governor of Pondicherri. and he 
promptly set out to recover the supremacy which, since 
the recall of Dupleix, the French had lost in south India. 
Before the year was out he had seized Fort St. David and 
Arcot and was threatening Madras. Such operations were, 
however, hampered by the British control of the sea— 
thanks to Pitt’s foresight—so that the French were unable 
to obtain reinforcements or supplies from Europe, and 
Lally was compelled to raise the siege of Madras. His 
misfortunes were increased by the change in the natives' 
attitude resulting from Plassey : whereas previously the 
natives had usually supported the French, they now sup¬ 
ported the victors of Plassey. The climax came in 
January, 1760, when at Wandewash—midway between 
Madras and Pondicherri—Sir Eyre Coote, the British 
commander, routed tlie French and next year captured 
Pondicherri. This completed what Plassey had begun : 
the French power was eliminated throughout India. By 
the Treaty of Paris at the end of the Seven Years' War, 
Pondicherri and the other former French possessions were 
restored to France, but on condition that they were not 
fortified and were used as trading depots only. 

Meanwhile, in February, 1760. Clive had returned to 
England, where he was made Baron Clive of Plassey 
in the Irish peerage and where he remained until 
1765. 

Mir Cossim. 

Clive's absence from India allowed the true conditions, 
both of the Company and of native rule, to reveal them¬ 
selves. The Company's servants, who were miserably 
paid, recouped themselves by practising every possible 
means of extortion and swindling against the natives, 
thereby producing much discontent against the Company 
itself, whose finances suffered so severely that bankruptcy 
seemed to be approaching. Almost more serious than 
this, as a cause of friction, was the anomalous political 
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position in Bengal, where Mir Jaffir, as Nabob, nominally 
ruled the province and raised the taxes, but did so under 
the advice of the Company's representatives to whom also 
he handed over a large proportion of his revenue. WTien 
difTicultics arose, the Calcutta Council deposed ^lir Jaflir 
and installed his son-in-law, Mir Cossim, in his place. 
But the new Nabob proved to be anything but a merely 
passive tool in the hands of his masters, who treated him 
with scant consideration and even with insolence. In 
1763 Mir Co.ssim retaliated by murdering the British agent 
and other British people at Patna. He then fled and 
took refuge with the Nabob of Oudh, whereupon the 
Company restored Mir Jaffir as Nabob of Bengal. Having 
gathered forces, Mir Cossim advanced into Bengal, but 
was soundly defeated at the Battle of Buxar in October, 
1764. These troubles caused the Directors at home to 
urge Clive to return to India, which he reluctantly did as 
Governor of Bengal in 1765. 

Clive’s Reforms, 1765 - 67 , 

Clive's governorship was too brief to enable him to 
carry out thoroughgoing reforms. Nevertheless he did 
effect a number of changes which not only were valuable 
in themselves but which indicated to his successors the 
lines that further developments should follow. The 
accuracy of Clive’s diagnosis of the weak spots in the 
relations between the Company and the native rulers was 
shown by the fact that much of Warren Hastings work 
later was little more than the extension of the reforms 
begun by Clive. 

First, the position of the Company in Bengal and Behar 
was regularized and placed on a sounder basis : instead 
of the taxes being collected by the Nabob’s agents, the 
Mogul consented to their being collected by the officials 
of the Company ; and out of the revenue thus received 
the Company paid a fixed sum to the Nabob. The 
finan cial administration would thus be more efficient and 
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honest, and the Company became not only the practical 
but abo the recognized ruler of Bengal, the Nabob being 
little more than the pensionar>' of the British. Second, 
having tlius established control of Bengal, Clive allied 
with the ruler of Oudh so that the latter might be a buffer 
between the Company’s new territory and the rest of 
India. Third, Clive strictly forbade private trading by 
the Company's servants, who, however, received sub¬ 
stantial increases of salary so that they need no longer be 
tempted to supplement inadequate income.s by irregular 
means. 

Unfortunately, Clive was unable to remain in India 
long enough to see these reforms firmly established. His 
health made a prolonged stay in India impossible, and in 
January, 1767, he had to return to England. But though 
something had been done towards organizing British 
interests in India, much dissatisfaction was felt in England 
with the position as it stood. The Directors of the 
Company feared lest Clive’s increase of the servants’ 
salaries might cause reduced dividends ; and the politicians 
distrusted the arrangements whereby the Company exer¬ 
cised governmental powers in Bengal. In 1767 Chatham 
had prepared a scheme whereby the political powers of 
the Company were to be transferred to the Government, 
but his work was incomplete when his health broke so 
seriously that the proposal was dropped. Instead, the 
Company appointed its own supervisors of taxation and 
paid to the Government ;^400,000 a year. Tliis arrange¬ 
ment was clearly only a temporary one, and Lord North 
in 1772 set up a Committee of Inquiry to investigate the 
whole question of the British in India. This Committee 
delved deeply into the Company’s dealings in India and 
unearthed many discreditable facts. In the course of the 
proceedings, Clive was summoned to give an account of 
his Governorship. At first the Committee was decidedly 
hostile towards him, but Parliament, where his case was 
finally reviewed and where the Company had much 
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influence, finally resolved that " Robert, Lord Clive, has 
rendered preat and meritorious services to this country . 
Though a favourable verdict was thus ultimately pro¬ 
nounced. Clive had felt very acutely the strain and the 
implied ignominy of the inquiry. In the impaired state 
of his health this played so seriously upon his mind that 
in 1774 he committed suicide. 

3. REGULATING ACT. I 773 

Position of East India Company. 

However favourable the finding of Parliament might be 
towards Clive personally, there could be no doubt that 
llte uneasiness about the position of the Company generally 
was clue to a sound judgment. The Company had been 
formed originally for purposes of trade only, and its con¬ 
stitution had been framed to that end ; and though its 
other activities in India had been intended primarily to 
facilitate trade, Clive had given it a political interest in 
India so considerable that thorough reorganization seemed 
inevitable. For example, the Company’s servants were 
chosen as traders, and there was no guarantee that a 
successful trader would be also an efficient government 
official. Moreover, as the Company’s proper business was 
the securing of dividends by means of trade, there seemed . 
grave danger lest the work of government might be 
manipulated so as to produce profits : if this took place 
to any appreciable extent, the way would be opened for 
corrupt financial administration of the worst kind. In 
short, the possession by a trading company of govern¬ 
mental powers over twenty-five million people in Bengal 
from whom some £4.000.000 was annually collected in 
taxes, was extremely anomalous, and Parliament decided 
that steps must be taken to place the relationship between 
the British and the Indians on a much more satisfactory 
and regular basis. 

This, in effect, is the meaning of the three Acts of 1773 » 
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1784 and 185S which progressively took from the East 
India Company more and more of its political powers 
until in 1858 the Company ceased to exist and the govern¬ 
ment of Indian territories in British hands was exercised 
exclusively by the British Crowm. 

Two reasons especially led to the first of those measures. 
First, when Clive left India in 1767 there was no one 
strong enough to enforce the reforms which he had initiated, 
and matters got worse rather than better. Second, in 
1770 the Company experienced its first great Indian famine. 
In those days, irrigation works and methods for storing 
water were unknown, and the failure of the crops through 
some vagary of the weather reduced many thousands of 
the natives to abnormal poverty, starvation and e\’en 
death. The adverse result upon the Company's trade was 
extremely serious and the financial position of the Com¬ 
pany—already embarrassed by the yearly toll of £400,000 
taken by the Government—became highly precarious. 
In 1772 Warren Hastings was sent as Governor of Bengal, 
his special task being the reorganization of the Company's 
affairs in that Province. In the following year Parliament 
passed Lord North’s Regulating Act. 

Clauses. 

The claiises of the Act effected four main changes in 
Indian administration. First, the Governor of Bengal was 
to be Governor-General of British India, a central unifying 
authority being thus for the first time established. Second, 
a Council of four members, nominated by Parliament, was 
to assist the Governor : over this Council the Governor 
was to preside and decisions were to be made by a majority 
vote, but in case of a tie the Governor could exercise his 
casting vote, that is his second vote. Third, a Supreme 
Court was to be set up in Calcutta to settle all legal ques¬ 
tions in which British subjects were involved. Fourth, in 
return for the loss of political power which these pro¬ 
visions entailed, the Company was compensated by certain 
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financial concessions : for example, henceforward it was 
relieved of the £400,000 a year hitherto paid to the 
Government. 

That the principle of this Act was a step in the right 
direction is vindeniable : that is to say. the Act began to 
limit the Company to its proper function, namely trade, 
and to transfer its political powers to the proper quarter, 
namely the Government. lJut in detail the Act proved 
thoroughly bad, and by 1784 had to be superseded by a 
more comprehensive one based upon the experience of 
the intervening decade. The flaws in the Act centred 
mainly in three factors. First, the Governor still had to 
fulfil the dual function of the representative of a trading 
company and of the British Government ; properly to 
discharge both these tasks—that is, not to allow the 
maintenance of even justice to interfere with the earning 
of high dividends, and vice versa—was beyond human 
capacity. Second, the rule that the executive government 
had to depend upon a majority vote of the Council of 
four might reduce the Governor to a position of impotence, 
for on a committee of five persons the Chairman would 
have little opportunity to exercise a casting vote, so that 
if three of the members opposed the Governor he might 
be continually out-voted througliout his whole period of 
office. Third, the relationship between the Governor and 
the Supreme Court was not precisely defined, and the 
resulting ambiguity might easily cause friction or even 
the perversion of justice. 

Such were the terms of the Act under which Warren 
Hastings, who was already Governor of Bengal, became 
tlie first Governor-General of British India. His career 
was to e.xemplify clearly the defects of the Act, and though 
we shall have to review a numlier of regrettable incidents 
in his rule, we shall see also that almost without excep¬ 
tion these were due to the impossible nature of his task 
and to vexatious circumstances over which he had no 
controL 
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4. WARREN HASTINGS. 1772-1784 
Administrative Reforms. 

Warren Hastings had entered the service of the East 
India Company in a humble capacity as a youth and step 
by step had risen to fill the highest positions at Madras 
and Calcutta. During tliis long and varied experience he 
had acquired a mastery of the official native language and 
an exceptionally acute understanding of the native mind. 
This equipment, combined with great administrative 
capacity and an energetic, determined personal character, 
made him the ideal governor for the difficult days foUo^ving 
Clive’s final retirement from India. 

Immediately on his appointment as Governor of Bengal 
in 1772 Hastings began his work of restoring order to the 
administration of the Province by enforcing and develop¬ 
ing the reforms which Clive had instituted but which had 
been mostly ignored since their author's departure in 
1767* First, in pursuance of the powers conceded by the 
Mogul to Clive, Hastings set out to reorganize the whole 
financial administration of Bengal. To this end he re¬ 
moved the exchequer from the Nabob’s capital at Murshi- 
dabad to the Company's capital at Calcutta ; he carried 
through a new land-assessment of Bengal; he took the 
collection of taxes away from the native agents and in 
their places appointed British collectors; he halved the 
annual allowance made to the Nabob ; and, with the 
object of helping the people to recover from the terrible 

economic effects of the famine, he modified the customs 
duties. 

Rohilla War, 1773 . 

It was during this early period of Hastings’ Governorship 
of Bengal—that is before he had become Governor-General 
K- K India—that he had trouble with the natives 

which was to become of some practical consequence later. 
One of the achievements of Clive had been an alliance 
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with Oudh. so that that Province might form a buffer 
between Bengal and the northern and western natives. 
In 1773 the Mahrattas invaded Rohilcund, a province 
north-west of Oudh inhabited by Afghan mountain tribes. 
The Rohillas immediately called upon the Nabob of Oudh 
to come to their aid and to expel the invaders. As soon 
as the Mahrattas had been repiilsed the Nabob asked for 
the subsidy which, according to treaty, was due to him 
from the Rohillas for the help rendered. This subsidy 
was refused, and the Nabob accordingly applied to his 
ally Hastings for military assistance to compel the Ro¬ 
hillas to fulfil their contract. Accordingly a body of 
troops was loaned to the Nabob, who marched them into 
Rohilcund. which he overran and annexed. This strength¬ 
ened Oudh as a buffer state for Bengal, but unfortunately 
the Nabob had carried out the work with great brutality 
and bloodshed. Irrespective of the justice or otherwise 
of the Nabob's case against the Rohillas, that British 
troops should have been used by one native ruler to ruin 
the people of another and to filch away their independence 
left an unfortunate impression upon India and was used 
later by Hastings’ enemies at home as one of the pieces 
of evidence against him. 

Hastings and the Council. 

In 1774, when the Regulating Act came into operation 
and when the members of the Council, set up by the Act, 
arrived in Bengal, Hastings’ difficulties began in earnest. 
Three out of those four councillors wore from the outset 
ranged against the Governor-General. The leader of this 
trio was Philip Francis whom we have met already as 
the suspected author of the Letters of Juuius.'- Francis’s 
object was to hamper Hastings at every turn so as to make 
his work imp>ossiblc and consequently to discredit him, in 
the hope, it would appear, of himself securing the Governor¬ 
ship. In this policy he was continually supported by tw'O 

* Cfa.-tptcr VII. sectioQ 2. 
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other Councillors, namely Clavering and Monson. None 
of these three had any previous experience of Indian 
affairs and, apart from their personal antagonism to 
Hastings, they were moved by uninformed prejudices 
which they brought to bear upon Indian affairs. The only 
member who had previous experience of India was Barwell, 
and he consistently supported the Governor. Neverthe¬ 
less Hastings, thus out-voted on his own Council, was 
thwarted and tied at every step. Not the least serious 
aspect of tlic situation was that the natives, quick to 
perceive the facts, took every advantage of the Governor’s 
impotence. The effect of these galling conditions upon 
his temper is easily understood, and e.xplains some of 
the high-handed and ill-considered actions which marked 
his administration. Some relief was gained when Monson 
died in 1776, thus allowing Hastings to use his casting 
vote, and when Clavering died in 1777. The two new 
members appointed in their places generally supported the 
Governor. In 1780 Francis himself returned to England, 
and Hastings was at last free to conduct affairs in his 
own way. 

The following incidents in Hastings’ career are selected 
as illustrating how the provisions of the Regulating Act 
and how local circumstances worked themselves out in 
the actual practice of government. 

Nuncomar. 

His first difficulty arose through personal jealousy felt 
against Hastings by an influential native. This man was 
Nuncomar, who was a Brahmin and was therefore held 
in the highest esteem among the Hindus. Nuncomar bore 
a grudge against Hastings because the latter, during the 
reorganization of the finances of Bengal, had failed to 
appoint him to a lucrative position to which he thought 
h^self entitled. In 1775 he tried to revenge himself by 
giving to Francis particulars of bribes received by Hastings 
Francis and his supporters resolved to pursue these charges- 
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when suddenly Nuncomar was arrested on a long-standing 
private charge of forgery, was tried before the Supreme 
Court, found guilty, condemned to death—that being the 
punishnient for forgery in England at that day—and 
hanged. The Hindus were horrified at the deed, partly 
because a Brahmin was a sacred person in their eyes and 
partly because forgery was not to them a serious crime. 
Moreover, the affair was not without its suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances : Impey, the chief justice of the Court, had 
been a school-fellow of Hastings and was therefore sus¬ 
pected of not giving an unbiased judgment ; also the 
charge against Nuncomar was brought at a time so con¬ 
venient for Hastings that the latter was supposed to have 
trumped up a case in order to save his own position. 
Natural though such conclusions arc, subsequent investi¬ 
gations failed to substantiate them. The truth seems to 
be that the documents which Nuncomar placed in the 
hands of Francis were themselves forgeries, that the 
charge brought against him was a genuine one, that he 
was given a fair trial, and that Hastings had no connection 
with the action. The incident illustrates clearly the 
inherent weakness of the Regulating Act in placing the 
Governor at the mercy of the members of his own Council, 
for if the independent charge had not removed Nuncomar 
at the critical moment, an able and unscrupulous person 
like Francis would almost certainly have been able to 
damage the reputation of Hastings at least sufficiently to 
obtain his recall. 

Begums of Oudb. 

The next incident illustrates equally clearly the effect 
of his occupying the dual position of Governor and of the 
chief servant of a trading company. The Directors of 
the latter were continually clamouring so loudly for profits 
that Hastings, at his wits’ end for money, was driven to 
actions which, in the cold light of later days, are apt to 
appear regrettable. An example is his treatment of the 
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Begiims—that is, royal ladies—of Oudh. Evidence of the 
details of that treatment varies, but the main facts appear 
to be as follows. Shujah Dowlah, the Nabob of Oudh. 
had died in 1775 and was succeeded by his son Asuf. 
The widow and the mother of Shujah Dowlah claimed a 
large portion of the latter’s treasure. As Oudh was a 
tributary of the East India Company, these claims came 
before the Council. Contrary to Hastings’ advice, and in 
spite of the fact that the treasure in question did not 
belong personally to Shujah but was Stale property. 
Francis’s majority on the Council upheld the Begums’ 
appeal. Consequently Asuf urged that his impoverished 
condition made impossible the payment of the customary 
tribute to the Company. The upshot was that in 1781, 
when the war against Hyder Ali was straining Hastings' 
resources to their utmost limit, Hastings agreed to help 
the Nabob to recover the treasure on condition that the 
subsidy payments were renewed. Finally, after pressure 
had been brought to bear upon the stewards of the Begums, 
the latter disgorged their wealth and both Asuf and 
Hastings were satisfied. Accounts of the nature and 
degr^ of the required " pressure" vary considerably. 
Hastings’ share in any blame would appear to consist not 
in any act for which he was directly responsible but in 
giving to the Nabbb authority to use methods which, 
though legitimate in native eyes, were contrary to the 
standards of white men. Yet once more, though circum¬ 
stances may never justify a wrong action, Hastings could 
point to the financial necessity of the moment as presenting 
a keen temptation to employ upon natives methods which 
they themselves would not condemn in others. 

Hyder All. 

Though the flaws in the Regulating Act made possible 
the chief perplexities of Hastings' life, the serious danger 
to British power in India came from another direction. 
As soon as the French intervened in 1778 in the War of 
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American Independence, they found an able ally in Hyder 
AH who had been an officer in the army of the ruler of 
Mysore but had won for himself a position of such power 
that he had seized the throne from his master and himself 
ruled as “ Sultan ” of Mysore. Hyder. though unable even 
to wTitc, displayed military abilities of a quality amounting 
to genius ; he trained and led native armies in a fashion 
that made him invincible against his neighbours. This 
was the man with whom the French allied and, instigated 
by them, in 1780 he suddenly marched an army of 80,000 
men into the Carnatic and threatened Madras. News of 
the danger was brought to Hastings, who, acting with 
characteristic promptitude, forthwith dispatched Eyre 
Cootc—the victor of Wandewash twenty years earlier—to 
take over command of the British troops. Coote was by 
this time a veteran, but he carried on the war with great 
courage in spite of illness. At Porto A’ovo. south of 
Pondicherri, he caught Hyder Ali, routed him soundly and 
so saved Madras. Nevertheless the appearance of a fleet 
under Suffren, the greatest French admiral of the day, 
and the landing of French troops, seemed to restore Hyder’s 
fortunes. Suffren fought a series of battles against Hughes, 
the British admiral, but without any decisive result. 
In 17S2 Hyder Ali died and was succeeded by his son 
Tippoo who, however, lacked the genius of his father. 
The Peace of Versailles between the French and the 
British in 1783 led to the end of warfare in India : Tippoo 
and tlie British agreed to the restoration of conquests by 
both sides. Thus Hastings had been in India long enough 
not only to reform the internal administration of the 
Company's possessions but also, for the moment at least, 
to secure them against danger from outside. He left 
Calcutta for England in February, 1785. 

Impeachment of Hastings. 

The service which Hastings had rendered to both the 
Company and the Government in India did not exempt 
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his administration from the searching criticism of politicians 
at home. Even as early as 1781 Parliament instituted an 
inquiry into the East India Company’s government. 
Both of the appointed committees had reported adversely 
and in such strong terms that Hastings’ recall seemed 
imminent. The Company, however, stood by him. and 
further action in Parliament was frustrated through the 
question becoming a party issue. But as soon as Hastings 
landed in England the case against him personally was 
taken up vigorously. One of the prime instigators in this 
action was Philip Francis, who. since his return home in 
1780. had been working for the revenge against his rival 
which he had failed to obtain in India. After preliminary 
statements of charges, a formal impeachment action was 
begun in Westminster Hall in February. 178S. This 
dragged on until 1795. during which time one hundred 
and forty-five days altogether were occupied by the trial. 
The lead against Hastings was taken by the Whigs Sheridan. 
Burke and Fox, who brought to light details of Hastings’ 
conduct, respecting the Rohillas. Nuncomar, the Begums 
of Oudh and several other similar incidents. But though 
the rlictoric of these famous orators attracted throngs of 
the most fashionable men and women of the day. their 
lawyers failed to sustain the charges in detail. Indeed the 
trial served to show the magnificent work which Hastings 
had accomplished in spite of enormous difficulties, and 
that, however unjust some of his financial extortions had 
been, he had never used them for his own private gain. 
Ultimately he was acquitted on everv charge and received 
from the East India Company a pension on which he lived 
comfortably until his death in 1818. 

All that history has subsequently revealed about 
Hastings' career has vindicated his acquittal. Though at 
certain points he acted in a way which cool consideration, 
removed from the press of the immediate circumstances, 
might condemn, one broad undeniable fact remains : the 
geirius and energetic character of Warren Hastings saved 
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the Brij >sh in India during the greatest crisis that she has 
yet lia<^' to in that country. The real significance of 
the im/peachment was not so much its reflection on the 
past a/s its result on the future ; for, though Hastings was 
acqi/httcd. the very fact of the trial and of the widespread 
in^^rest that it aroused were evidence of the high standard 
■^hich the British people would demand of its future 
representatives in India. 


5. PITT'S INDIA ACT. 1784 

Meanwhile steps had been taken to remove the root 
causes of the dithculiies which Hastings had experienced. 
We have seen already ^ that in 1783 Fox had introduced 
an India Bill which had been defeated through party 
opposition and through fear that it would transfer to the 
Govenimcnt sources of patronage on a dangerously large 
scale. In the following year Pitt introduced a measure 
which, though transferring much political piower to the 
Government, left to the Company its commercial rights 
and privileges. 

The chief features of Pitt's Act were that a Board of 
Control of six persons, appointed by the Crown and 
presided over by a member of the Cabinet, was to be 
responsible for the government of British India; the 
Governor-General, also nominated by the Crown, was to 
be responsible to the Board and not to the Council in 
India, the latter body having henceforward only advisory 
powers; the highest officials, including the commander- 
in-chief, were also to be appointed by the Cro\s'n, but the 
Company was left free to fill all its other posts. 

Though the Act was clearly a compromise, it did remove 
the worst defects of the Regulating Act. It increased the 
Governor-General’s powers by removing him from the 
authority of the Council and. because he was the nominee 
of the British Government, it ensured that the policy 

^Chapter VII. section a. 
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pursued in India should be that of the Government. 
Under the provisions of Pitt’s Act India was governed 
for seventy-four years, that is until the Mutiny made 
inevitable a thorough reform of the relations between 
Britain and India. This was accomplished by Lord 
Derby’s Act of 1858. Since 1784 the Govemors-General 
have always been men of high rank and ripe political 
experience, and together they have formed a line of rulers 
distinguished for ability and for a genuine desire to govern 
India in the interests of her own people. Here we are 
concerned with only two of them. Lords Cornwallis and 
Wellesley. 


6. CORNWALLIS AND WELLESLEY 
CornwaHis, 1786 - 1793 . 

The Marquis Cornwallis was a most suitable choice as 
the first Governor-General under Pitt's Act. He had had 
a distinguished career as a soldier—he was the defender 
of Yorktown in 1781—and, more important still, was a 
man held in high esteem for the honourable character of 
his personal life. His aim was to use the p>owcrs which 
the India Act conferred upon the Governor-General in 
order to place the government of India upon a permanently 
peaceful basis. This in the main constituted his work, 
but before his term had expired he found himself confronted 
by circumstances which compelled him to take up arms. 

The most important administrative achievement of 
Cornwallis was his Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenues dating from 1793. The actual collection of 
taxes was in the hands of hereditary native officials called 
“ zemindars ” who were responsible for collecting from the 
peasants a certain proportion of the value of their land ; 
out of this sum the zemindars were allowed to retain a 
fixed amount as their own salary, the remainder of the 
revenue being paid over to the Government—to the 
Mogul under the ancient r^'gime and to the British since 
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the inauguration of Clive’s reforms. \NarTen Hastings 
had begun a reorganization of the revenue system, but 
tlie final stages were left to Cornwallis to carry out. 
I'ormcrly the land had been periodically re-valued, but 
Cornwallis determined upon a settlement that should not 
be subject to revision but that should be permanent. 
As a basis for this he carried out his own survey and 
valuation. This occupied three years. He then converted 
the status of the zemindars from that of mere collecting 
agents to that of the owners of the land of their districts, 
but, as the amount the zemindars were allowed to collect 
and the amount they were to pay over to the Government 
were both fixed, their owm incomes were also permanently 
settled. Cornwallis's idea was that this arrangement 
would encourage the peasants to put labour and capital 
into the development of their land since all extra profits 
would he theirs alone. The practical effect has been, 
however, that the Government has been unable to derive 
any increased revenue from the enormously increased 
value which the land has acquired with the passage of 
years. The other provinces, forewarned by this mistake 
in the Bengal Settlement, have made settlements subject 
to periodical revision. 

WTiile Cornwallis was pushing forward his land-valuation, 
his attention was diverted to another direction. In 179® 
Tippoo Sultan of Mysore attacked the British-protected 
state of Travancore in south-west India, Cornwallis was 
therefore compelled to act, Tippoo’s trained army and 
his aggressive attitude had aroused such apprehension 
among his fellow'-princes that Cornwallis easily arranged 
alliances with the Nizam and the Maluattas, Unfor¬ 
tunately the natives, cowards in the field and treacherous 
out of it, were worse than useless. During a great part 
of 1791 Tippoo was able to hold his o^vn, but in February, 
1792, Cornwallis was so near to capturing Seringapatam, 
the capital of Mysore, that Tippoo capitulated and, by 
the terms of peace, ceded nearly half of his territory to the 
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victors : some of this territory Cornwallis granted to hb 
allies, and the rest, especially on the western seaboard, 
was added to the Bombay Presidency. 

After the e.vpiration of his term in 1793. Cornwallis was 
followed as Governor by Sir John Shore, an able Indian 
Civil Servant. Hb period of office was on the whole 
peaceful and undbtingubhcd. 

Wellesley. 1798 - 1805 . 

Lord Wellesley, who succeeded Shore, formed a sharp 
contrast to both his immediate predecessors, and his 
Governorship was marked by a j>olicy of deliberate expan¬ 
sion of British influence in India. Apart from Wellesley's 
natural disposition towards such a policy, two factors 
combined to make aggression almost inevitable. First, 
the year of his landing in India was that of Bonaparte's 
expedition to Egypt.^ One of the objects of that exp>edi- 
tion was eastern conquest, and the French were known to 
be intriguing with the Indian princes. Hence Wellesley 
realized that to frustrate French designs would be to help 
to defeat the French elsewhere. Second, Shore's p)eriod 
had been pKiaceful partly because he had neglected to 
assert British superiority, the result being that British 
prestige in India began to suffer. If this were allowed to 
continue, still greater troubles would certainly accrue. 
For both these reasons, therefore, Wellesley felt himself 
bound to take a vigorous course. 

One of the chief allies of the French in India was Tippoo 
Sultan of Mysore. Tippoo was urged to renounce the 
French but refused to do so. Thereupon in 1799 Wellesley 
advanced against and took Seringapatam, Tipjx>o himself 
being killed during the assault. Part of Mysore was given 
to the Nizam of Hyderabad, part was retained for the 
Company, and the rest was restored to the heir of the 
ancient Hindu dynasty of Mysore from whom Hyder Ali, 
Tippx>o's father, had seized the throne, the boundaries of 

* Chapter XII, section 4. 
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the state made over to the Hindus being identical with 
those when Hyder Ali had seized it. 

In iSoo the Nizam made an arrangement whereby he 
ceded to the Company all his gains from Mysore in return 
for which he accepted the protection of a British army 
and agreed to disband the whole of his o\vn native army. 
In i8oi Wellesley annexed the Carnatic from its Nabob 
and also Rohilcund and the Doab from Oudh. 

Finally in 1802 Wellesley determined to deal decisively 
with the warlike Mahrattas. In this work he was ably 
assisted by his brother Sir Arthur Wellesley, the future 
Duke of Wellington. Throughout 1803 the process of 
defeating one chief after another was continued. In 
1804, however, the British met their match in Holkar, 
one of the most famous of the Mahratta chieftains. The 
reverses suffered at his hands brought to a head a distrust 
of Wellesley's policy of expansion, a distrust which for 
some time had been steadily growing in Britain. In 
1805 Wellesley was recalled. The now-aged Cornwallis 
was sent out to bring to an end the policy of expansion ; 
but the strain was too great, and in October, 1805, 
Cornwallis died. 

The next Governor-General of outstanding distinction 
was Lord Hastings, but as the greater part of his period 
(1813-1823) falls outside our period, we must postpone 
treatment of his work until wo deal with nineteenth- 
century India. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


I. THE REVOLUTION SUMMARIZED 

^ II 'HE Industrial Revolution is the name given to the 
process which revolutionized Britain’s industrial 
life both in manufactures and in agriculture. In one sense 
that process is still continuing, but in the special sense in 
which the term " Industrial Revolution " is commonly 
used, its immediate events and direct results may be 
thought of as covering the century beginning about 1730. 

If we are to understand the transformation which the 
Revolution effected in Britain, we must begin with some 
knowledge of the outstanding features of industry before 
1730. The manufacturing methods of the early eighteenth 
century did not differ in any essential from those which 
had prevailed during several preceding centuries : manu¬ 
facturing processes were carried out by hand and in the 
houses of the workers. To both these statements excep¬ 
tions could be found : a trade like milling, for example, 
had developed long past the hand-mill stage and, because 
wind- or water-power was needed, could not be carried 
out in a house ; also such simple machines as the spinning- 
wheel and the loom had been in use from very ancient 
times. Yet even spinning and weaving were carried on 
not in large factories specially constructed for the purpose 
but in private houses. So widespread were these methods 
that they are referred to under the general term the 
Dometlic System of industry. The manufacturing phase 
of the Industrial Revolution which we are to trace in this 
chapter consisted of the introduction of machinery that 
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needed more than man-power to drive it and hence trans¬ 
formed the Domestic System into the Factory SysUm. 

In agriculture, the Revolution produced changes no 
less far-reaching than in manufactures. Prior to the early 
eighteenth century large areas of England were cultivated 
in scattered holdings by primitive methods described more 
fully in Section 4 of this chapter. These scattered holdings 
consisted of strips unenclosed by hedges or walls. The 
new agricultural processes introduced later in the century, 
if they were to become effective, needed the re-arrangement 
of land holdings so that each land holder could have all 
his land together instead of in separate and scattered strips, 
each holding being tlien surrounded by hedges or something 
similar. The changes which the Industrial Revolution 
produced in agriculture are therefore summarized as a 
change from the 0 ^en~Fijld to the Encloscd-Field system. 

We have now to deal separately with each of the two 
phases of the Revolution. 

3. INVENTIONS IN MANUFACTURES 
Methods. 

The changes in manufactures began in the textile industry 
which, like other industries, had been carried on by 
" domestic ” methods. Spinning was done by women 
and girls, often in the families of farmers who obtained the 
raw wool from their own sheep. The yam was then woven 
into cloth on a hand-loom either by someone in the same 
family or by a whole-time weaver who worked in his own 
cottage. These looms were somewhat crude affairs, and 
every operation had to be performed by the hand or the 
foot. Hence, because the shuttle carrying the woof had 
to be passed through the warp from hand to hand of the 
weaver, the doth could not be wider than was convenient 
for this manipulation, the usual width being three-quarters 
of a yard ; in order to weave " broadcloth ”, two men had 
to be employed. In spite of the primitive nature of the 
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looms, weaving was so much faster than spinning that one 
weaver could use up yam as quickly as half a dozen spinners 
could produce it for him, and one of the problems of the 
textile industry was to meet the weavers’ demand for yarn. 


W^xtile Inventions. 


These processes of manufacture were alike, in all but 
details, for both wool and cotton. It was in the manu¬ 
facture of cotton, however, that the first changes came. 
In 1733 T yhn K av of Bury invented a device called the 
Flying ShnftU whereby the shuttle was propelled from side 
to side mechanically. This made possible the weaving 
of broadcloth by one man. More important still, the 
speed of weaving was doubled so that now ten or a dozen 
spinners were needed to supply one weaver with yam, and 
actually weavers were unable to obtain all the thread 
they needed. Hence there was urgent need for a new 
process to accelerate spinning, and in this, as so often else¬ 
where, necessity was the mother of invention. Yet a 
generation was to pass before the need was met : in 1764 
Hargreaves, of Blackburn, devised a spinning-jenny —so 
called after his wife “ Jenny ''—by which one operator 
could spin at first eight threads, and afterwards, as the 
" jenny " was perfected, many more threads at the same 
time. This enabled the supply of yam to balance the 
demand. Then in 1769 Richard Arkwrig ht, a young 
Bolton barber, constructed a machine called a water- 
frame. This consisted of two pairs of revolving rollers : 
between these the thread was passed and—because the 
second pair was revolving more quickly than the first— 
was thereby stretched, becoming both finer and stronger 
in the process. Not the least significant fact about the 
“frame" was that water-power was used to turn the 
rollers. Its immediate consequence was in another 
direction : hitherto the cotton thread produced in England 
was so coarse that when a fine “ cotton " fabric was desired 
the warp invariably consisted of linen which raised the 
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price considerably. Now. however, a very fine fabric 
could be produced of cotton throughout, thus not only 
cheapening the price in Britain but also allowing the 
manufacturers of Lancashire to compete in the world- 
market with the cotton fabrics from India. In 1775 
Samuel Crnm oton. a fellow-townsman of Arkwright, pro¬ 
duced an arrangement which combined the processes of 
the s pinning-jenn y and of the water-fra me and which, 
being thus a “ cross ” between the two was known as 
Cr omptog's m ule. Meanwhile, weaving was still being 
done bv hand, and, because one result of the improvements 
in spinning was an increased demand for cotton goods 
owing to the reduction in prices, there had been a boom 
in hand-loom weaving. Indeed, the prevalent conviction 
was that weaving was a process too complicated ever to 
be carried on otherwise than by hand. But in 1784 this 
notion received a severe shock through the erection of a 
1>ou-er-loom by Edmund Cartwright, a Leicestershire 
clergyman. His first rnodel wasT however, too clumsy and 
imperfect to be a practical success, and several years were 
to pass before improvements made its adoption at all 
general. 

« 

v_Sfcam -Power. 

The fact was that inventions in manufacturing processes 
had been carried as far as they could be until development 
took place in another direction. Hargreaves* sn inning- 
jenny was first designed to operate only eight spindles 
because friction and similar mechanical hindrances made- 
that the greatest number that could be operated success¬ 
fully by hand. Yet theoretically there was no reason why 
the eight should not have b een eighty or eight hundred 
or jr a n fright thru ^a ndt The same thing in principle 
might have been said about the other machines. Water¬ 
power, as we have seen, was employed as a driving-force; 
but water was subject to the obvious disadvantages of 
being limited in area—only hilly districts provided the- 
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slope required to give a stream the necessary " power "— 
and of being liable to dry up in summer. In short, further 
progress in mechanical invention was unlikely until a more 
effective form of “ power” was discovered and applied to 
industry. This came in the form of steam, its pioneer 
being J ames Watt . But Watt was by no means the first 
man to realize, or e ven to use, th e possibilities of steam 
as a sourc e of power. The idea had been In men^s rmn ds 
for centuries, ana numerous experiments had been m ade 
to convert the theory into practice. In i68q Tlionids ~ 
iiavery had taken out a patent for an engine driven by 
steam and designed to pump water.. Early in the eighteenth 
century Newcomen carried on the principle of Savery’s 
e ngine, but even Newcomen's engines suffered from se rious 
• they were slow in motion, c lumsy m work; 
man^ip, irequently went wrong, and, being built one at^ 
time by hand, had no standardized parts.‘ 

J ajnes Watt wa_s by profession a scientific instrument- 
of Glasgo\y_and, having been called in one day to 
inspect a N ewcc^cn engine which refused to work, he was 
struck by its wastefulnessr His inventive mind began to 
work around the subject and, after many experiments and 
some partial success, by 1776—the year of Adam Smith’s 
The Declaration 

came all tlie defects of the existing one. In 1768 Watt 
had gone into partnership with Matthew Boulton of 
Birmingham, and henceforward they worked together as 
an ideal combination : Boulton supplied the capital and 
the business acumen—without which his partner would 
have been a complete failure—while Watt supplied the 
engineering inventiveness. Havmg once produced ah 
engine sound in design and efficient in operation, all that 
remained was to adapt it to the requirements of various 

* For a description of Newcomen’s and Watt’s engines, see any 
popular encyclopaedia or a volume of boys’ magazines ; o.g. Meccans 
Magazine for March-August, 1927. 
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indv!3tries. This was a matter of time and experiment: 
by 1785 spinning machines were b eing driven with ste am- 
po wer, and by the close of the century stcam-engmes w ere 
^o~be found in_ everv part^ f Engla nd. 


X-lrtfn. 

One of the immediate results of the introduction of 
machinery was a great demand for iron. Hitherto this 
metal had been worked by primitive methods and by hand. 
The only fuel that could be used for smelting—that is. for 
extracting metal from ore by melting—was charcoal, the 
result being lliat the forests of Britain were being used up 
at an alarmingly rapid rate. But soon after 1730 . \ L irnlinm 
Darby, of Colcbrookdalc . discovered a method of fiiacUing 
^by cok e. For some years this remained a family secret, 
but gradually the process became more common ; and 
by 1760 a means had been discovered of smelting by coal. 
As a result, what remained of British forests were saved ; 
and also, as coal and iron were usually found together, the 
iron could be conveniently wor ked close to the mjfl fi. 
without the necessity of c ither conveying fuel to thc_or e^ 
the ore to the fuel. As iron became worked with increasing 
efticiency and cheapness, new uses for it were continually 
being found : in 1779 the River Severn was spanned by 
the first iron bridge, ai^Lin-t y87 -et « ' ir ^n- c a n al boat was 


launched. 

There was. however, a still greater result of the wide¬ 
spread use of machinery. The early inventions had con¬ 
sisted of improvements in the processes of home industries 
so that tliose industries grew more prosperous than ever. 
But when the new machines began to be driven by steam- 
power, the "domestic system" was doomed for two 
reasons: first, steam-engines could not be fitted up in 
cottages and, second, by their use spinning and weaving 
could be conducted on a vaster scale and more economically 
than by hand methods. To house the new machinc^and 
their driving-engines, factories were necessary. These were 
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built lor the most part in the neighbourhood of coal-mines, 
because to transport raw materials to the coal was clieaper 
than to transport coal to the raw materials ; that is. the 
factor ies were built chi efly in the north of England. Around 
them houses were built quicldy for the~\vwkers who had 
migrated to the district. Thus small villages often grew, 
in the course of a few years or even months, into large 
manufacturing towns cursed with all the evils of in¬ 
sanitary dwellings crowded together \vithout any com¬ 
prehensive plan. To this aspect of the subject we shall 
return in our survey of the general results of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

IMPROVED COALMUNTCATIONS 

Though manufacturers tried in their own interest to 
reduce the carriage of fuel as much as possible, a very 
considerable increase of transport was caused by the 
expansion of industry: stone, bricks and timber were 
required for the factories and houses machinery and raw 
materials had to be conveyed to the factories ; manu¬ 
factured articles had to be dispatched tlxroughout Britain 
and to the ports of shipment. Moreover, passenger traffic 
increased proportionately to that of goods. 

Roads. 

The only existing means of communication whereby the 
new transport demands could be met were the roads, which 
then were reputed to be the worst in western Europe, 
Under a statute of 1555 each parish was responsible for 
maintaining its own roads and bridges, but most parishes 
did only the minimum of work required ; repairs either 
were carried out perfunctorily or were neglected altogether. 
During the eighteenth century something had been done 
to remedy the worst of these conditions by Turnpike 
Acts which were private Acts of Parliament empow e ring 
parxicuiar lanaowners or oUier local persons or bodies to 
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maintain specified roads and to levy tolls, according to an 
approved schedule, upon those who used the roads in 
question. This seemed to promise some real improvement, 
and as some twenty thousand miles of roads ultimately 
came under turnpike authorities, the highways were 
certainly kept in better repair than formerly. The Turn¬ 
pike Acts, however, touched only a part of the problem : 
first, their provisions did not usually apply to any but the 
high roads, and hence the roads commonly tised by large 
numbers of the population remained unimproved ; second, 
nothing had been done to tackle the root of the difficulty, 
namely, how to build a road that would stand heavy traffic. 
The only method of repairing known to even turnpike 
authorities was to fill up holes with brick-ends and the like 
and to allow these to be trodden in by the traffic using the 
roads. Roads thus treated proved quite inadequate to 
meet the demands of the ever-increasing traffic which the 
Industrial Revolution was sending upon them. Arthur 
Young, the notable agricultural authority of the eighteenth 
century, records how wagons, on a road into Tilbury, 
became stuck so fast in the mire that the only course was 
to wait until several of them were similarly fi.ved and then 
to use their combined teams of thirty or forty horses in 
order to drag them out one at a time. Similarly he states 
that on the turnpike road between Preston and Wigan 
there were ruts four feet deep. Indeed, during the winter 
months, the only way of sending goods by road was on 
pack-horses, a method altogether inadequate to the growing 
needs of trade. 

Then, in the opening years of the nineteenth century, a 
change for the better set in. Telford and Macadam began 
to practise road-building on a scientific system : they 
carried ofl the surface *of the tracks then in existence, put 
in a foundation of large stones and gradually built up to a 
fine surface. In time, as this new method of building 
became generally adopted, the state of the roads underwent 
■definite improvement. 
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L-Canals. 

In the meantime, however, the pressure upon the roads 
had caused relief to be found in another direction. The 
lead was given by the Duke of Bridgewater who owned 
some coal-mines at W orsley, seven miles out ^f M.in cheste r. 
Yet. though the distance was so short the cost of transport 
was so high that the price was double in the town what it 
was at the pit-head. The Duke therefore determined to 
build a canal, and he engaged as his engineer Jam^ 
Brindley who, though quite uneducated in the narrow 
sense of the term, was gifted with such natural resourceful¬ 
ness and determination that he finally overcame all obstacles 
and between 1759 and 1761 the canal was brought to a 
triumphant exclusion. The result was a great outburst 
of canal-building throughout industrial England, and 
Brindleyhimself constr ucted or planned o ver three hundred 
and_ fifty miles oT'ca nalsT B efore long the chief rivers of 
the country—Th^me s^ Se^ m, Mersey and Trent—were 
interconnected by a network of water ways without w hich 
t he~~uripf CciuJented ex u a i-rnnn or industry Aqtl commerce 
would have been impossible. 


Early Railways. 

The beginning of railways took place at a date later 
than that covered by this volume, but, as they were only 
a further development of the process we have been follow¬ 
ing, this is a convenient point at which to summarize their 
early stages. The particular form taken by railways as 
we know them to-day was the result of much e.\periment 
and experience. Railways of a crude kind had been in 
use during the early part of the eighteenth century : they 
consisted of wagons running along wooden rails and drawm 
by men or by horses. Such primitive railways were 
naturally of limited use, and short lengths of them only 
were employed for the haulage of heavy goods, more 
especially of coal from the pithead to canals and the like. 
During the second half of the century iron rails were intro- 
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duced and also flanged wheels so that the wagons kept 
more surely to the track. But in transport as in the 
textile industry no great advance was possible until means 
were found for the application of a new system of" power 
Experience gained in the driving of manufacturing 
machinery showed clearly that the desired power would 
be found in steam. 

The colliery where locomotive history was to be made 
was that at Wylam, near Newcastle. It was there that 
George Stephenson was bom in 1781. His father was in 
charge of the pumping-engine and hence the boy was 
familiar with engines from his earliest years. Though, 
like Brindley, he was quite uneducated in the ordinary 
sen.se, Stephenson showed a natural aptitude amounting 
to genius for dealing with engines. Along wnth another 
engineer, in 1814 he constructed “ Puffing Billy ” w’hich 
was a locomotive that would haul trucks but was too 
wasteful to be a practical success. Persevering experi¬ 
ments gradually cured the most serious defects in design. 
In 1821 a line between Stockton and Darlington was begun, 
the purpose of its designers being to use the track for horse- 
haulage ; but under Stephenson’s persuasion the project 
was changed, and in 1825 the operation of the railway was 
opened by a locomotive engine driven personally by 
George Stephenson. This railway was so successful that 
a more ambitious scheme was next attempted in the shape 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway which was 
opened in 1830. Stephenson’s engine, ” The Rocket ”, 
had won the test for the type of engine to be used on the 
new railway, having devclop>ed a speed of thirty-five miles 
per hour. Unfortunately the opening ceremony was 
spoiled by a sad accident: Huskisson, a former President 
of the Board of Trade, miscalculating the speed of '' The 
Rocket ”, was knocked down and fatally injured. After 
1830 there was a phenomenal development of railway 
building, and by the middle of the nineteenth century 
most of Britain was covered by a network of railways. 
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Similar progress was made in water-transport. Steam- 
driven vessels had been in use for some time on lakes and 
rivers, particularly in America and on the River Clyde. 
In 1838 a great stride in steamboat development was taken 
by the passage of the " Great Western " from Bristol to 
New York in fourteen days. 


4 ,'-tNVENTIONS IN AGRICULTURE 
Open-Field System. 

Meanwhile equally epoch-making inventions were taking 
place in agriculture. As our preliminary' summary in¬ 
dicated, over large areas of England land was held and 
cultivated on the “ open-field " system which was only a 
modification of the method prevailing throughout the 
Middle Ages. The arable land of a village was divided 
into three large fields in which the proprietors had their 
holdings scattered about in acre or half-acre strips, some 
proprietors having a large number and others a small 
number of those strips. The strips were marked by 
boundary stones or posts. Cultivation was carried on 
solely according to the methods traditional to each manor 
from which no individual tenant ever departed. A thrcc- 
f«>ld rotation of crops was universal, each field bearing 
wheat one year, barley the next year and lying fallow the 
third year, so that for any particular year only two-thirds 
of the arable land was under cultivation. Each farming 
operation—such as ploughing and sowing—was performed 
at one time by all the holders. When the crops began 
to push through the soil, temporary fences to keep off 
marauding cattle were erected around the two fields being 
cultivated in that particular season. In the autumn after 
the crops were gathered, the fences were removed and 
the cattle were allowed to graze on the stubble. Around 
the cultivated fields were common meadowland where the 
peasants could graze their cattle, and woodland where they 
could cut fueL 
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Disadvantages of Open-Field. 

Under this system the cultivators were tolerably well- 
off : though high profits were impossible, serious destitution 
was uncommon, for almost every member of a family was 
able to contribute towards the common purse something 
from the fields, meadows or woods, and unemployrnent 
was rare. Moreover, in most homes the income derived 
from the land could be supplemented by spinning or 
weaving. In short, the accepted economic standard of 
life was so modest that it was attained without great 
difficulty. 

A wider view, however, reveals fatal flaws in the system. 
That one field in three should be uncultivated every year 
was terribly wasteful of land, and that a man s strips 
should be scattered without method was equally wasteful 
of time and efficiency. But the most serious evil was that 
the methods followed by any individual holder were so 
unalterably fixed that no matter what advantages were 
to be derived from newer methods such methods could not 
be adopted without the active consent of the rest of the 
villagers—a condition in practice impossible of fulfilment. 
Hence, when during the eighteenth century more scientific 
methods of agriculture began to be known, either these 
could not be applied or else the old system had to be 
abandoned. In order to understand the position more 
clearly wc must examine the nature of the new agrarian 
knowledge. 


New Methods. 

The first step towards a more scientific method of agri¬ 
culture was taken by Jethro Tull, who experimented with 
various soils, crops and modes of cultivation and who in 
1^23—the year of Kay’s “ Flying Shuttle ”—published his 
conclusions in his book Horse-Hoeing Husbandry. The 
basis of Tull’s teaching was that the roots of plants obtained 
full nourishment only when the soil around them was well 
broken up. This could be eficcted only by hoeing : hence 
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the title of his book. But if a horse-hoe was to be put on a 
field without damaging the crop, the seed must be sown 
other\vise than by the broadcast method then universally 
employed. Tull therefore invented a drill so that the seed 
could be sowm in lines, a suitable distance apart, straight 
across the field. 

The next notable contribution to agriculture was made 
by ViscoHul Townshend, who. after retiring in 1730 from 
the Secretaryship of State in Walpole's Ministry, devoted 
himself to farming. Adopting Tull's principles, he made 
investigations on his own account and finally advocated 
a fourfold rotation of crops which might run as follows : 
wheat, turnips (or some similar crop), barley, clover. 
This plan had the obvious advantages that no plot of land 
ever bore cereals in two consecutive years, that the fallow- 
land was abolished, and that the roots provided food for 
cattle. The last-named advantage was to cause a revolu¬ 
tion in itself. Hitherto, as we have seen, the village cattle 
had been turned out to graze on the stubble and any other 
form of vegetation they might chance to find. Such a 
method produced animals that were mainly skin and bone, 
and it also rendered selective breeding impossible. The 
new roots, however, provided winter food so that cattle 
could be fed in the stable. 

These results were utilized by Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, 
Leicestershire, who experimented in the breeding of 
cattle and, more particularly, of shee • The latter had 
hitherto been reared primarily for their but Bakewell 
succeeded in producing a breed—the " ^'\icesters ”— 
which bore not only rich fleeces but also :r food. As 

a result of the adoption of Bakcwell’s p* -les, the con¬ 

dition of English cattle and sheep impro\ J rapidly and 
to a degree almost incredible : records at Smlthfield market 
show conclusively that in 1795 the average weight of every 
class of animal—sheep, lambs, beeves and calves—was 
between two and a half and three times what it had been 
in 1710. 

SH 
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The spread of the new methods both in tillage and in 
stock-rearing was due largely to Arthur Young, who, 
though personally unsuccessful as a farmer, had most 
enlightened views on the subject, travelled incessantly 
through Britain and even France comparing various 
methods in vogue, and became Secretary to the Board of 
Agriculture which Pitt had inaugurated, and, wherever he 
went, advocated the application of scientific agriculture. 

i 

plication, the open-field system of land-holding 
and cultivation, wherever it prevailed, presented an 
insuperable obstacle. In an open-field village no single 
individual could introduce the new methods. For example, 
the accepted three-field division of land made impossible 
the adoption of a fourfold rotation of crops ; also, while all 
the cattle of the village roamed together, no individual 
owner could improve the breed of his own stock. In short, 
if the new knowledge was to be applied, the open-field 
system must be swept away and must be replaced by a 
system in wliich each landowner could have all his land in 
a solid block instead of in scattered strips, and around 
which he could put permanent fences of hedges or walls. 
He would then be able to adopt as much or as little of the 
new agriculture as he chose. Yet each individual had the 
right—based either on custom or on documents—to hLs 
particular plots, .^nd unless all the holders in a village 
agreed to a re/ tment of the land, nothing could be 
done unless lent passed an Act overriding existing 

rights. In , .stances mutual agreement was attained ; 
in otlicrs the d of the manor was able to exert pressure 
of various kin^.—such as raising rents—to induce tenants 
♦o leave their holdings which he then incorporated with 

* l-'or a fuller account of Enclosures and their results, see J. L. 
and li Maiiinionds* The Village Labourer. Chapters III-X, to 
which the proscot writer’s indebtedness is obvious and is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


^Ejiclosurcs 
To this ap 
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his own estates ; but in the great majority of instances an 
Enclosure Act had to be obtained. 

The process towards an Act was begun by a Petition 
which Parliament demanded should be supported by the 
owners of four-fifths of the land affected. This in practice 
often meant that one or two men might be able to carry 
their desires against those of all the rest of the villagers, 
and Parliament therefore later insisted that due notice 
should be given locally when a petition was to be presented 
and that commissioners should be sent to see that the 
re-allotment was carried out impartially. 

Results of Enclosures. 

At this point one question inevitably presents itself, 
namely, if the new methods were really advantageous why 
did anyone oppose their adoption ? The answer in general 
terms is that to reap the advantages of the new methods 
the latter had to be practised on a large scale so that, 
whereas a wealthy landowner would gain materially, a 
Ix)or one would certainly lose by their introduction. A 
few details will illustrate this generalization. An Enclosure 
Act cost money and the expenses of the Bill had to be 
defrayed by the owners affected, as had also the cost of 
surveymg and re-dividing the land. Further, the re- 
allotted land had to be permanently fenced ; this too was 
expensive, and a simple calculation will show that the 
smaller the holding, the higher the cost of fencing relative 
to the area held. Indeed, so heavy were the initial costs 
that often a small fanner found all his capital exhausted 
by the time the process was complete. Consequently he 
had nothing left whereby to put the new methods into 
effect; he could not afford to improve his stock, or marl 
and drain his land, or buy necessary implements. ""His 
only course was to sell his holding to a richer neighbour 
who could work it at a profit; and the richer neighbour, 
knowing that the poor man was compelled by circum- 
fitoncos to sell, could offer almost any low price he chose 
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Moreover, a villager who had held only a very few 
vtrips and who, on their re-allotment, was given an 
equivalent area in one compact holding, found that the 
latter was too small to support him and his family. He 
(oo would almost certainly be compelled to sell. Under 
the former system such a man had contrived to live on the 
produce of his few strips because he had also the right to 
use the common land for pasturing any animals or geese 
lie might possess. When the village-lands were re allotted, 
tlu.s common land was included with the arable fields, so 
that each holder obtained a proportion of it in addition 
to the area equivalent to that of his strips ; but the small 
portion each individual thus received was no adequate 
compensation to a j>oor man for the loss of his common- 
land rights. Also, those villagers who held no land, lost 
their common-land rights without receiving any com¬ 
pensation at all. 

Such results explain sufficiently why large numbers of 
villagers were bitterly opjwsed to enclosure. Yet they 
were powerless to prevent it. They were ignorant of the 
legal methods whereby Parliament might be petitioned to 
re consider the conditions in any particular district; they 
were too poor to carry forward such a petition even if they 
knew how ; and they would stand but little chance of 
success even if these obstacles were overcome, for Parlia¬ 
ment represented almost exclusively the landowners and 
tlicir interests. 

The process of enclosure therefore went on unhindered, 
and between the years 1760 and 1800 Parliament passed 
some two thousand Acts authorizing the enclosure of over 
three million acres of land. In 1801 a General Enclosure 
Act rendered private Acts unnecessary. Thus by the 
opening of the nineteenth century the face of the English 
country-side had undergone a transformation ; but the 
change in the lives of the masses of the people was no less 
than that on the outward appearance of the land. We 
therefore conclude our survey of the industrial Revolution 
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by reviewing the general effects both of its manufacturing 
and of its agricultural phases. 


5. RESULTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

Both phases of the Industrial Revolution had similar 
general results ; the changes in manufactures and in agri¬ 
culture entailed severe immediate hardship upon the 
workers but produced ultimately a vast expansion of 
trade and an improvement in the standard of living. 

Unemployment. 

The introduction of machinery which took the place of 
hand-labour inevitably caused widespread unemployment 
and consequent distress. Allied with unemployment was 
the hardly less evil of low wages earned by—or rather, paid 
to—those who were employed ; because the large numbers 
of applicants for each job enabled the masters to fix rates 
of pay at extremely low levels and almost without consider¬ 
ation for what we are accustomed to call a *' living wage 
An indirect result was that tiny children were sent by their 
parents into factories in order to earn at least a little to 
supplement the family income. These were evils which 
might be partially alleviated at once but which only time 
could cure thoroughly, 

'^fi'^ansion of Trade. 

To some extent the cause of the evils itself effected their 
relief in the following ways. First, the new machinery 
had to be manufactured, and thus engineering arose as a 
fresh industry ever-expanding to meet the growing needs 
of various branches of manufactures and absorbing 
increasing numbers of unemployed people. Second, the 
cheapening of goods meant an increased demand for goods 
and therefore a great expansion in the volume of trade 
generally which was thus able to employ large numbers of 
men not only in the actual manufacturing processes but 
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also in many other incidental directions such as transport, 
clerical work and commercial travelling. This increased 
demand for goods was by no means limited to Britain her¬ 
self : that the Revolution occurred first in this country 
gave to Britain something like a half-century’s start ahead 
of other nations who therefore became her customers on a 
vast scale. The third result follows from the second, 
namely, that Britain became enormously wealthy relative 
to what she had been previously and to what the Conti¬ 
nental countries then were. This is one of the chief explan¬ 
ations of Britain’s ability to sustain the long struggle 
against Napoleon and to subsidize her allies. Further, the 
fostering of British trade became, in the eyes of the ruling 
classes, a fetich with which nothing must be allowed to 
interfere. Hence the popularity of the laisser-faire theory 
following the publication of Adam Smith’s T}i« Wealth oj 
Nations.^ 

New Towns. 

Unfortunately the rapid development of manufactures 
produced conditions of working and living highly injurious 
to large numbers of those concerned. We have seen 
already that the use of steam-power necessitated factories. 
Most of these were erected solely to house machines, that 
is, without any consideration for the people who were to 
work in them : the air space was small, ventilation was 
often almost non-existent, the position for working was 
cramped, and hardly any attempt was made to guard 
dangerous moving parts of machinery, so that terrible 
accidents were only too common. Evidence of these 
evil conditions of working is afforded by Parliament’s 
attempts to remedy them. The first Factory Act was 
passed in 1802 and, appljing only to cotton and wool mills, 
enacted, among other things, that factories were to be 
properly ventilated and to be whitewashed at least once a 
year—which seems to justify the deduction that previously 

^Chapter VII, section ^ 
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they had not been properly ventilated or whitewashed 
every year. No serious attempt, however, was made to 
enforce these provisions and the Act remained a dead 
letter. Not until the reformed Parliament of 1833 was 
the condition of the factories really dealt with, the first 
effective Factory Act being that of 1833. 

A similar story has to be told of the factor>'-workers' 
houses. The new mushroom-towns which sprang up 
around the factories were allowed to take their own sliape 
without regard to either the health of the existing genera¬ 
tion or the needs of future ones. Intense overcrowding 
became common, and the later nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries have reaped the result in the form of slums and 
all their attendant problems. Closely connected with the 
growth of toNvns was the change in the distribution of the 
people throughout England. The period of the industrial 
Revolution was a p>eriod also of rapid growth of the popu¬ 
lation. To what extent the two are related as cause and 
effect is not easy to determine.* Be this as it may. the 
essential fact is that the eighteenth century was marked 
by a great increase in population and that, because of the 
position of new industrial centres, the weight of that 
population shifted from south to north. Some idea of this 
change is conveyed by the accompanying population- 
maps. 

kFaftiamentary Reform. 

A more indirect result of the industrial development 
was its political reaction. Hitherto England had been 
predominately an agricultural country, and the great mass 
of the pKDpulation had been rural as distinct from urban. 
Even those who lived in the typical town of the seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century did so in semi-rural conditions. 
Hence there seemed nothing unnatural that supreme 
political power should be in the hands of the great land- 

* For a summary of the arguments, sec G. M. Trevelyan’s Htsloty 
«f England, pp. 602, 603. 
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owners. Tlie industrial and the commercial interests as 
such had no representation in Parliament. By the close 
of the eighteenth century, agriculture was no longer the 
staple industry of the country, and the unrepresented 
classes began to demand political recognition. Moreover, 
the distribution of parliamentary scats remained as it had 
been for centuries before the Revolution, so that, while 
many tiny towns and even some villages returned two 
members each, the new towms remained unrepresented. 
These two reasons—the growing importance of the manu¬ 
facturing and business interests and the rise of unrepre¬ 
sented towns—produced a demand for parliamentary 
reform which came to a head in 1830 and c.xpressed itself 
in the Reform Act of 1832. 

Results In Agriculture. 

The immediate results of changes in agriculture have 
already been explained in connection with enclosures, the 
effect of which was the almost complete extinction of the 
yeoman farmer, that is of the farmer who, though not 
owning farms other than the one he himself worked, was 
not the tenant of any other man. Henceforward English 
rural society consisted of large landowners (or squires), 
tenant farmers, and labourers. Two alternative courses 
were open to the small independent farmer who, because 
of the new agricultural conditions, found himself unable to 
continue in his former occupation : either he migrated to a 
neighbouring town to work in a factory or to swell the 
ranks there of the unemployed, or he remained on the land 
as the labourer of one of his more fortunate rivals. No 
single change produced by the Industrial Revolution was 
more significant than the disappearance of the yeomen 
who for centuries had been regarded as the backbone of 
the English people. 

Severe though the hardships of the enclosure movement 
were, the passing of the former antiquated agrarian system 
was essential to any improvement in agricultural methods. 
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The new methods undoubtedly effected a great improve¬ 
ment in British agriculture and allowed the production 
of a much larger supply of food for the p)eople in the 
industrial towns. Actually, however, even the new 
methods were unable to keep pace with the increasing 
population, and Britain became definitely and permanently 
a food-importing country. 

Poor Law. 

One effect of the hardships caused by the Revolution on 
both town and village remains to be considered, namely, 
the means adopted for the relief of poverty. So desperate 
was the condition of masses of the people that desperate 
measures of alleviation seemed justified. In 1782 an Act 
known as Gilbert's Act was passed stating that able-bodied 
persons unable to find employment were not to l)e sent to 
workhouses, but that work must be found for them near 
their own homes, and. since much of the poverty was of 
such a kind as to be undefinable in legal terms, allowing to 
Justices of the Peace discretionary powers for its relief. 
This Act was clearly concerned only with mitigating the 
worst results of unemployment and made no attempt to 
deal with its cause. The very fact that able-bodied men 
could not find ordinary employment meant that most of 
the work which, under the 1782 Act, had to be found near 
their own homes was useless or even wasteful. 

But a more far-reaching outcome of that Act was due 
to its other provision : as unemployment increased rather 
than decreased, the Justices fell back upon the use of their 
“ discretionary powers ”. In May, 1795. the Berkshire 
magistrates met at Speenhamland, on the outskirts of 
Newbury, to fix a scale of reliefs. They drew up a table 
showing what they considered to be an adequate wage for 
a worker, this wage being made to vary according to the 
price of corn and the number of persons in the worker’s 
family. Any man whose wages were below this scale was 
to have those wages subsidized out of the rates so.as to 

..■.-a ■ 
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bring them up to the standard. This was the famous 
Spernhamland System. Soon the principle of this scale 
was all but universally adopted in England and in conse¬ 
quence is sometimes known as the “ Speenhamland Act 
The humanitarian motives of the originators of the 
System may have been excellent, but the practical results 
were nothing short of disastrous. Employers, realizing that 
their workers would be equally well-off whether wages were 
high or low, paid miserably small pittances which wore 
supplemented out of the rates. Inevitably rates rose by 
leaps and bounds, so that wealthy employers became still 
richer and richer at the expense of their poorer neighbours. 
More serious still, large masses of the population grew 
accustomed to existing on pauper relief ; indeed, so long 
did the method continue that a whole generation was bom 
into and grew up in a condition of pauperism, having 
known no other. The efTccts upon the economic state of 
the nation as a whole and upon the moral state of the 
section directly affected, were certain to be in the highest 
degree evil. The truth was that the unprecedented 
nature and scale of unemployment so completely bewildered 
the politicians of the day that to cope with it on any 
sound comprehensive principle was beyond their powers. 
Not until 1834 did a new Poor Law Act review the whole 
situation. That measure falls outside the period of this 
volume. Here we may note that relief of able-bodied 
persons outside workhouses was to cease : henceforward 
anyone applying for relief was to be sent to a workhouse— 
where conditions were purposely made unpleasant—and 
anyone refusing this was to be ineligible for help at all. 
This application of the '* workhouse test ” entailed much 
hardship upon the section of the population that had 
become accustomed to state-relief, but only by such 
surgical treatment could moral and economic health be 
restored to the body of the nation. 

1 V 



CHAPTER XII 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

t. FRANXE AND THE REVOLUTION 

the changes related in the previous chapter 
’ ^ were taking place in England during the closing 
years of the eighteenth century, on the other side of the 
Channel a revolution of a very different kind was being 
enacted. Though the events of the latter are not them¬ 
selves part of our present concern, no understanding of 
the relations between Britain and Revolutionary France is 
possible without some knowledge of the causes which 
combined to produce the Revolution. For the French 
Revolution was so complex a movement that it cannot be 
explained by any single event or condition. Its cause is 
indeed to be found not in any one great motive but in the 
focusing together of several tendencies, some of which 
had been in existence for centuries while others were only 
the immediate occasion of the outburst. 

Class Distinctions. 

The most striking and perhaps the fundamental char¬ 
acteristic of French society lay in the inter-relationship of 
its various classes. The nobles and their families formed 
an exclusive, though very numerous clique, separated from 
the rest of the nation by an impas^blc barrier t they were 
exempt from taxation, they alone W'ere eligible for com¬ 
missions in the army, as landlords they extorted from 
their peasants every stroke of labour and every sou of 
dues which they spent in prodigal luxury at Court, and 
they were so jealous of their privileges that even the most 
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prosperous business man and the most cultured lawyer 
were kept out of their society or—if services rendered to 
the King made such a man a p>o\ver at Court—were tolerated 
scornfully. For most of these features of French society 
an historical explanation might be found, usually in the 
ancient system of feudalism; that, however, did not 
alleviate the crushing grievances of the mass of the nation. 
This division of society even invaded the Church whose 
bishops were nobles treating their sees as lucrative sources 
of revenxie, but whose parish priests received miserable 
pittances only a little better than those of the poor to 
whom they ministered. 

The distinction between the privileged and the unprivi¬ 
leged orders may thus be summed up as one not of class 
merely but of caste. Herein lay the root explanation of 
the intensity of the bitterness which at last broke out 
in the Revolution of 1789 and which was then clearly 
expressed in the alignment of parties : the upper clergy 
and the nobles were attacked together and the common 
folk were led by the bourgeoisie (that is the business people 
of the towns) and by the lawyers. 

Taxation. 

The disabilities which the unprivileged orders had to 
endure were, however, not limited to social inequalities. 
Their most vexatious grievances were connected with 
taxation. Every possible possession and transaction 
seemed to be seized upon by the Government as an oppor¬ 
tunity for levying a tax. Three examples may suffice as 
illustrations. The iaille was a tax maiiUy on property, 
originally levied only in time of war, but long since become 
permanent. The gabelle was a tax on salt which was a 
government monopoly: every family was compelled to 
purchase each year a certain quantity of salt varying with 
the size of the family but always far in excess of its needs, 
so that the difference between the amount which the 
family needed and that which it had to purchase was 
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virtually a tax. To such straits was the Government 
reduced in order to find an excuse for raising money. 
Another form of taxation was the corvi -6 whereby the 
peasants could be compelled to repair the m.iin roads : 
for this they received no payment and, as it necessitated 
their absence from their fields, it also was in effect a tax. 
These are but typical examples of impositions too numerous 
to mention. 

The oppressiveness of taxation was accentuated in two 
respects. First, the nobles, who owned about one-fifth of 
the land of France, were exempt from taxation because 
they had once rendered feudal services to the State ; and 
the Church, which also owned another fifth, was allowed 
to assess the amount of its own contribution to the Treasury 
—a contribution which fell far below the level which the 
Church's wealth justified. Consequently the unprivileged • 
part of the population had to bear not only its own just 
share of national expenditure but also what ought to have 
been the share of the privileged orders who were best able 
to pay. Second, the taxes were collected by the vicious 
and wasteful system of ” farming ” them out: that is to 
say, the collection of taxation was a monopoly granted by 
the Government to the farmer-general who was responsible 
for paying to the Exchequer a stipulated lump-sum which 
he collected by delegating the collection to subordinates 
each of whom was responsible for raising a given amount 
from a district in which he also had a number of agents, 
and so the system was continued down to the actual 
collectors. None of these officials was paid a salary in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but each paid to his superior 
less than he collected. At each stage in the series this 
process was repeated. The method had for the Treasury 
the advantage of simplicity, but for the actual taxpayer it 
had the disadvantage of extortion ; for obviously the total 
amount paid in taxes was far in excess of that which the 
Government received. The general effect of the number 
ot taxes and of the wasteful methods of their collection 
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was that four-fifths of the total amount earned by a peasant 
was paid away in taxation. 

No Parliament. 

The wonder is not that there was an outburst in 1789 
but that the depressed orders had endured their conditions 
so long. The explanation seems to be that the peasants, 
who were the chief sufferers and who formed something 
like 90 per cent of the total population of France, were 
utterly ignorant, and for generations they and their fathers 
had been accustomed to none other than this traditional 
mode of existence in which they hopelessly acquiesced. 
Not until some set of circumstances ser\’ed to focus their 
attention upon their injustices and to combine all the non- 
privileged classes in one common objective, was any 
improvement likely. This in effect was what happened 
in 1789. Moreover, no constitutional means existed 
whereby the people's grievances could be expressed or 
redressed. In Britain, though only a few besides land- 
owners had a vote for members of Parliament, Parliament 
was regarded as representing the whole nation, and even 
the unfranchised classes had an unpredictable habit of 
influencing that Assembly at crises when they were deeply 
moved.' France had no such representative assembly. 
Its nearest approach had been the States-General. but that 
body had not met since 1614. Hence, if ever the people 
were roused to demand redress, their only method of doing 
so would be violent revolt. This again explains what 
happened in 1789. 

The Philosophers. 

Enlightened Frenchmen had long been aware of the 
anomalies and injustices which characterized their nation. 
During nearly a century prior to the Revolution. France 
had produced a wonderful group of literary giants each 
writing about his o^vn particular subject but all alikit 
* Chapter IV. MCtioa x (last paragraph). 
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having one theme—” Liberty Montr^quicu (1689- 
1755)' 3. lawyer interested in methods of government, 
published his Esprit des Lois (174S) which, analysing the 
forms of existing governments, concluded in favour of 
constitutional monarchy as exemplified in England. 
Voltaire (1694-177S) aimed his criticisms chiefly against 
the Church as being characterized, in his view, by super¬ 
stition and bigotr>'. Rousseau (1712-1778). whose most 
famous work was the Coutrat Social (1762). fulminated 
against the artificial bonds by which men consented to be 
enslaved both in society and in government. His remedy 
might be expressed in the one phrase. “ Bark to Nature 
Within the same period a group of writers, known collec¬ 
tively as the Economisies, were expounding the idea that 
land —all land, including that of nobles—and land alone, 
should be taxed : such a system would, of course, have 
swept away the whole fabric of privilege and exemption. 
Each of these men had numerous disciples, but with these 
we have no concern : the mere mention of the chief Philoso¬ 
phers should have sufficed to indicate that their common 
theme was freedom—from an absolute monarchy, a corrupt 
Church, a false social standard, and a vicious economic 
system. We must not draw the conclusion, however, that 
because these doctrines had been current for nearly half a 
century before the Revolution, everyone in France had 
imbibed them and was eager to apply them to society as 
it then stood. The peasantry could not read and would 
not have understood the Philosophers' theories if these had 
been retailed to them. The cultured section of the popula¬ 
tion alone had become influenced by the literature of 
liberty ; and the real importance of that literature was 
that, when other and more practical issues had provoked a 
popular revolt, the leaders found in the writings of Montes¬ 
quieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and the rest, text-books justi¬ 
fying the step they had already taken. We must now 
turn, therefore, to the causes immediately provoking the 
outbreak of revolution. 
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American Independence. 

Two matters especially call for emphasis. The first of 
these has already been mentioned, namely, the War of 
American Independence ^ which provided the French 
people with an object-lesson on political liberty and how 
it might be won. But the effect of the American struggle 
went further than that. The French intervention in the 
war cost money and, as might have been predicted, 
enormous extraordinary e.xpenditure by a State already 
bankrupt was likely to produce critical results. 

Louis XVI, who had become King in 1774, was a well- 
meaning man genuinely anxious to do what was best for 
the welfare of I-ranee but very slow of wit and, even 
when shrewder men pointed out sound remedies for the 
State's maladies, always lacking the courage to put precepts 
into practice. In 1774—that is even before the American 
War— Turgoj , a famous financial administrator, was called 
to chirt office. He instituted far-reaching reforms and 
economies ; but because these infringed the privileges of 
nobles, Louis yielded to the general clamour and in 1776 
Turgot fell. A similar fate overtook his successor T^gpkf>r 
whose period of power ended in 1781. The next minister 
of note was Calonne (1783-1787) who, though personally 
gifted and atfractive, was a noble typifying the prejudices 
of his class. He reversed the economic policies of his 
predecessors, tried to maintain the Government by enor¬ 
mous loans—which made ultimate collapse inevitable— 
and in 1786 had to confess failure. 

Bad Harvest. 

The second of the more immediate events tending to 
revolution was a bad harvest. While the King and his 
ministers were trying to devise expedients for staving off 
bankruptcy, events over which they had no control were 
taking place to defeat their efforts. The harvest of 1788 

* Chapter VIII, sectioa 4. 
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was ruined by drought, followed by hail, and. 10 make 
matters worse, the winter of 1788-17S9 was cxctjuionallv 
severe. The peasants, who had no reserves upon whicli 
to draw in times of special need, were faced witli famine. 
By hundreds they began to drift into Paris—and other 
large to\\'ns—where they seemed to hope tliat sometliing 
might be done for them. Hence there was a starving 
crowd of idle folk in Paris at the very time when tlio 
gathering of the people’s representatives—as related in 
the next paragraph—was focusing general attention upon 
the ills of France. Such a situation was not likely to be 
conducive to peace or good order in the capital. 

Opening Events. 

DemantLs for the meeting of the Stalcs-Geucral had for 
some time been growing louder and more widespread, 
and at last, after many delays, a States-Gcncral actually 
met at Versailles in May, 1789. Upon this body all 
France centred its liopcs for the ushering-in of a new order. 
Yet in this, as in everything else, the King and his 
ministers showed such incompetence as to lose the good 
that the summoning of tlic Statcs-General might have 
gained them : no provision had been made for the con¬ 
duct of business, and friction between the three houses— 
nobles, clergy and Third Estate—inevitably resulted. 
Finally on 17th June the Third Estate declared that, as 
the representatives of the great majority of the people, 
it had the right to speak for all, and it therefore called 
itself the “ National Assembly 

Following upon this step the situation rapidly developed. 
On 14th July the Paris mob, searching for firearms, 
assaulted the Bastille where large stores were believed to 
be kept. The Bastille, once a fortress, was then in use 
as a prison and was far too strong to be captured by a 
mob : but the governor seems to have taken fright and 
to have capitulated. The fall of the Bastille did not in 
itself bring any benefit to Paris. The significance of the 
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event was sjTnbolical rather than actual : the building 
had typified the old order of things and its fall seemed 
like a portent of change. 

On 4th August the National Assembly, led by a noble, 
resolved on the abolition of feudal privileges and thus swept 
away at a stroke most of the jxiasants' irksome disabilities 
w’hich had been among the root causes of pre-revolutionary 
discontent. 

These political events had, however, done nothing to 
relieve the starvation in Paris, and on 5th and 6th October 
there took place the March of the Women of the city to 
Versailles to bring back the King and Queen in the 
pathetically confident belief that if the King knew of the 
people's sufferings something would be done for their 
relief. The w-omen were joined by a mob, and, having 
broken into the palace, they compelled the King, the Queen 
and the Dauphin to return to Paris where for the short 
remainder of their lives they continued virtually prisoners. 

That this was their position was shown conclusively 
when, in June, 1791, the royal family fled by night and 
made for the eastern frontier but was caught at Varennes 
and brought back to Paris. The real object of the ill-fated 
flight had been that the King should join the French 
nobles who, at the outbreak of the Revolution, had fled 
into Germany where they carried on negotiations with the 
European Powers with the object of securing intervention 
on behalf of the monarchy. The attempted flight of 
the King to these nobles—known as the emigres —thus 
stamped him in the eyes of the people as the enemy of 
France and was one of the chief causes of the execution 
of Louis (January, 1793). 


3. ATTITUDE OF BRITAIN 

Whlfis. 

It is now time to consider the attitude of the British 
people and Government towards evenU across the Channel. 
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The first reaction was one of almost entire sympathy 
towards the movement as being a struggle for freedom. 
The WTiigs especially, led by Fox, were quick to see a 
parallel with their own “ Glorious Revolution " of a 
century earlier, and they looked for the evolution in 
France of a constitution similar to that then achieved in 
England. Even Pitt, though a Tory, was at least mildly 
favourable to the Revolution, not. it must be confessed, 
for the same reason as that of the Whigs but because he 
believed that the Revolution w’ould weaken Britain’s 
traditional enemy. 

Burke. 

The most famous of the \Vliigs, however, differed entirely 
from this attitude. From the outset of the Revolution 
Burke had opposed the movement, and in October, 1791. 
he set out his views as a reasoned statement in Reflections 
on the French Revolution. He showed that the English 
and the French Revolutions were fundamentally different 
from each other, for whereas the former was but the 
carrying one stage further of political principles which were 
traditional among her people, the Revolution of the French 
involved a complete break from every political tendency 
of their history. He therefore concluded that the only 
ultimate result must be chaos, both political and economic, 
and that from this anarchy France would be saved by a 
military despot—a prophecy curiously fulfilled by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Burke's book produced a profound impression 
upon even the bulk of the \Vhig party. 

Moreover, his diagnosis of the true condition of France 
seemed to be confirmed by the events of the months follow¬ 
ing the publication of the Reflections. In August, 1792, 
the mob captured the TuUeries—the palace which had 
been the royal residence since October, 1789—and the 
King and Queen were henceforward confined to prison ; 
in September, 1792, following the first reverses of French 
arms against the Austrians and Pnissians, a systematic 
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massacre bcgaji of th®* " suspects *’ already confined in 
Paris prisons ; on 2is^ September France was proclaimed 
a republic ; and on 21st January. 1793. King Louis XVI 
was sent to the guillotine. France was evidently subject 
to a reign of violence against which all parties in Britain 
revolted, save a very small section of extremists who 
were themselves infected by revolutionary tenets. 

That Britain disapproved of events within France did 
not itself justify interference unless the Revolution proved 
a menace to British interests. Actually, the French went 
out of their way to fan British disapproval into open 
hostility. 

Outbreak of War. 

As early as April, 1792, war had broken out between 
France and Austria. Lor this, both sides could adduce 
rea.sons or, at least, excuses. The French certainly had a 
grievance in the activities of the emigres who had bcgtin 
to flee from France as soon as the Revolution broke out 
and who, from the security of the German towns along 
the Rhine, intrigued to persuade the Powers of Europe to 
intervene. Their hopes were centred chiefly on Austria, 
for the Trench Queen Marie Antoinette was the daughter 
of the famous Maria Theresa and was thus the sbter of the 
Emperor Joseph II (died 1790) and also of his successor 
Leopold II (died 1792). Thus, in addition to the antipathy 
which all the European rulers felt towards the Revolution 
because of the danger of the spread of revolutionary 
doctrines and practices beyond the frontiers of France. 
Austria w^ moved by something like a sense of personal 
responsibility for the welfare of an Austrian princess. 
The danger in which the French royal family stood was 
clearly demonstrated to the world by the failure of the 
flight to Varennes in June. 1791. Almost immediately 
after that event Austria and Prussia began to draw together 
in readiness for common action. Negotiations between 
these states and the Revolutionary Government led only 
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to greater bitterness. Then in March, 1792, the Emperor 
Leopold II died. His son Francis II, who succeeded him, 
was young and lash, and his succession at such a critical 
juncture so intensified the friction that in April, 1792. 
France took the initiative and declared war against .Austria. 
So vigorously did the revolutionaries pursue the campaign 
that by the end of 1792 they had overrun the Austrian 
Netherlands and had occupied Brussels, 

British Intervention. 

From this point the logic of events and the rash chal¬ 
lenge of France drew Britain inevitably into the conflict. 
The French occupation of the Netherlands was itself a 
breach of the Treaty of Utrecht and. almost more important 
still, was contrary to the policy which England had con¬ 
sistently followed for centuries, namely, that the Nether¬ 
lands should not be in the hands of any Power actually 
or potentially hostile to Britain, especially not in those 
of France. As if to add to British uneasiness, the French 
further declared the River Scheldt open for commerce, 
which was a violation of another Treaty, the Treaty of 
Westphalia {1648). In November. 1792, the French issued 
the Edict of Fraternity which declared that the French 
nation would grant help and fraternity to all peoples 
desiring to recover their liberty I This, in effect, was an 
encouragement to every people to revolt and an open 
challenge to every government. Finally, the execution of 
Louis XVI in January, 1793, produced such a revulsion 
of feeling that the French minister in London was dis¬ 
missed. The French reply was, on ist February, to declare 
war against Britain and also against Holland. 

3. FIRST COALITION, 1793-1797 
Character of Coalition. 

The challenge by France was evidently not directed 
exclusively against any one State but was a menace to 
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all the European States alike : it was, in short, the revival 
of the challenge of Louis XIV. Consequently Europe 
replied as she had done nearly a century earlier, that is, 
by a coalition which once more was headed by Britain. 
The members of the First Coalition—so called to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the Second and Third which followed— 
were Austria, Prussia, Holland, Sardinia, Spain and 
Britain. 

Unfortunately for the Coalition, it lacked the one 
factor which had guaranteed the success of the earlier 
alliance against Louis XIV, namely, a William III or a 
Marlborough who stood out supremely as the acknowledged 
representative of the Euroj)ean Powers and as leader of 
their united forces. From the outset the Allies, tom by 
jealousies, failed to co-op>erate effectively: each was 
intent rather upon what he hoped to gain from the war 
than upon defeating the common enemy. The French, 
on the contra^', though their early armies consisted chiefly 
of raw, ill-trained levies, were fired by the double purpose 
of vindicating the people's government and of defending 
their fatherland. The most stringent discipline was en¬ 
forced upon private soldiers and generals alike—failure by 
the latter usually involved guillotining—and, most impor¬ 
tant of all, by the middle of 1793 France had discovered 
in Carnot a man of genius whom she henceforward allow’ed 
to control her military operations and who deservedly won 
the title of " organizer of victory The story of the 
First Coalition is thus, briefly, that Europe failed to avail 
herself of the initial advantage of trained armies and large 
numbers, the result being that France had time to organize 
her own resources which she was then able to use to defeat 
her enemies one at a time until the Coalition ceased to 
exist. This process we now follow in a litUe more detail. 

European Campaigns, 1793-1797. 

The opening events of 1793 went badly for the French, 
who were expelled from the Austrian Netherlands. The 
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Allies followed up this expulsion by invading France. 
The latter was also torn by civil strife : in La W'ndce the 
peasants rose against the Revolution ; several of the 
great towns—notably Marseilles, Lyons and Bordeaux - 
jealous of the autocratic part Paris was playing, also rose 
in arms ; while Toulon actually received a British fleet 
under Admiral Hood into its harbour. Yet such was the 
stimulating effect of Carnot and such the spirit of response 
by the nation, that by the end of 1793 the internal revolts 
had ceased to be dangerous and the territory of France 
had been cleared of invading armies. 

During the following year the French resumed the 
offensive. They again overran the Netherlands and also 
extended their military occupation to the Rhine. 

In 1795 definite results of French success were soon 
forthcoming. Holland was conquered, was reorganized 
as the Batavian Republic directly dependent upon France, 
and thus ceased to be a member of the Coalition. Pnissia. 
whose co-operation with Austria had never been more 
than half-hearted, made peace, as also did Spain later in 
the year. Thus, before the end of 1795, three out of the 
six members had broken from the alliance. 

1796 was the critical year of the Coalition. Carnot’s 
plan was a triple attack into Germany : two armies were 
to march direct, and the third was to execute a flanking 
movement against Austria by way of north Italy. Actually 
the two main attacks failed, but were more than retrieved 
by the astonishing success of the third, led by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The latter, by brilliant manceuvring, separated 
the Sardinians from the Austrians, defeated the former 
and compeUed them not only to make peace but also to 
cede Savoy and Nice to France. Then he turned to 
deliver a series of smashing blows against the Austrians in 
north Italy. This occupied him until February, 1797 - 

All that remained in order to complete the success thus 
begun was the invasion of Austria. This was achieved 
early in 1797 by crossing the Alps. By April, Bonaparte 
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readied a point within eighty miles of Vienna and induced 
Austria to offer peace, the final terms being arranged at 
Campo-Formio in October. By the end of 1797, therefore, 
the I'irst Coalition had collapsed and Britain alone of its 
original members remained unconquered. 

Pitt and the War. 

The immunity of Britain from invasion and conquest 
was, however, due rather to her geographical position 
than to her military superiority. Indeed, for the general 
failure of the First Coalition Britain was largely responsible : 
she had control of the sea yet at no point in the war 
prior to the Treaty of Campo-Formio did she make any 
effective use of her navy. This neglect was due mainly 
to Pitt who, though gifted in finance with statesmanship 
amounting to genius, lacked the qualities necessary for 
conducting a great war. 

First, during the decade preceding 1793 Pitt had been 
so intent upon financial economy and so confident of his 
ability to keep Britain out of war that both the navy and 
the army had been kept either below their proper numbers 
or inefficiently equipped and trained. Hence at the out¬ 
break of war Britain was unprepared to play effectively 
the decisive part on the sea which should have been her 
peculiar contribution to the Coalition. 

Second, when the war had begun, Pitt's judgment con¬ 
cerning its course was seriously at fault. He believed that 
the chaotic condition of France would prevent her from 
continuing the struggle for any length of time against 
nearly all Europe. He did not realize either that France 
was fighting as a nation with a new dauntless spirit or that 
her opponents were governments who were dragging their 
unwilling peoples into the war and were divided among 
themselves. Nor did he realize that French armies would 
reach foreign soil and hence would be supported not by 
France, but by the countries they were invading. It is 
true that Pitt’s misconceptions were shared by his fellow- 
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ministers and by the bulk of his fellow-countrymen ; but 
it is also true that the essential quality of statesmanship 
is to see further than the average person and to plan 
accordingly. The result of Pitt's shortsightedness was 
that his financial provisions for the maintenance of the 
fighting services were of a piecemeal kind : always expect¬ 
ing that the war was about to end, he made no long¬ 
distance or comprehensive scheme for financing it* 
Consequently his monetary policy was wasteful and in¬ 
effective, so that during his regime the National Debt was 
trebled. 

Third, and most serious of all, Pitt's conduct of the 
operations of the war itself formed as sharp a contrast to 
his father's conduct of the Seven Years' War as could 
well be imagined. \Vhereas Chatham, thinking in terms 
of the world, conceived a great comprehensive plan of 
campaign for the whole struggle, towards which his 
schemes for any particular area were made to contribute, 
Pitt the Younger seems never to have formed a clear 
idea of what should be the main objective of Britain or 
of her Allies, and hence the strength of the British army 
and navy was frittered away u(X)n small, unrelated expedi¬ 
tions most of which ended in failure. In 1793, as wc have 
seen, thete were anti-revolutionary revolts throughout 
France, and if these had been encouraged and supported 
by large numbers of troops well equipped and ably led, 
more would have been done to crush the Revolution than 
all the subsidies voted to the Allies. Instead of this, a 
small force was sent to Belgium under the incompetent 
Duke of York who managed to take Dunkirk but was 
compelled to retire first to Holland in 1794 and then to 
England in 1795. Also in 1793 an attempt was begun to 
capture the French and Spanish West Indies because of 
their valuable sugar plantations : the islands were occupied, 
but the troops caught yellow fever and died in heaps—by 
1796 the number of dead was forty thousand. Yet the 
conquest of these islands did not in the least affect the 
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war as a whole. All that was done to take advantage 
of the disturbances in France was to send in December. 
1793, a force to Quiberon Bay in support of the royalists 
of Brittany and another to help those at Toulon. The 
former did not arrive in time to be of any use, the French 
royalists having left the coast a few days previously. 
At Toulon, Hood's fleet was allowed to enter the harbour, 
but his request for more men was ignored and the Revo¬ 
lutionary Government was able to reduce the town, which 
the British were compelled to evacuate, also in December, 

* 793 - ^ ^ 

The following year. 1794, saw the famous action of the 

Glorious First of June. As a result of the British fleet's 
activity and of bad har\'ests. the French were beginning 
to suffer from a shortage of food, and therefore, when 
they had news of the arrival of corn-ships from America, 
they sent out a strong fleet from Brest to convoy the 
precious provisions safely to harbour. Lord Howe, who 
was in command of the British Channel Fleet, brought on 
an action with the French fleet in mid-Atlantic. After 
much manoeuvring on both sides, the battle took place 
on 1st June. The French fleet was defeated with much 
loss, but the corn-ships managed to elude attention during 
the manoeuvres and the battle and to reach France, so 
that, as the French achieved their object they had a fair 
claim to winning the battle even though they lost the 
action. 

Position of Britain, 1797. 

Having thus reviewed the general features of the British 
conduct of the war during the First Coalition, we have 
now to return to the position in which Britain found 
herself when that Coalition collapsed. The year 1797 
was to prove one of the black years of British history— 
perhaps comparable only to 1584, when the murder of 
VVilliam of Orange seemed to leave Holland (and hence 
England) defenceless against Spain, and to 1914. When 
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•n 1795 France compelled Holland and Spain to withdraw 
from the Coalition she obtained control of the fleets of 
both those maritime Powers and added them to her own : 
the consequent threat to the security of Britain was 
obvious. At the same time as her integritv was jeopard¬ 
ized abroad, Britain found herself embarrassed at home 
by threatened rebellion in Ireland.1 The sense of fore- 
lx>ding and uncertainty prevailing in Britain is sufficiently 
indicated by the price of Consols—hitherto regarded as 
the finest security in the world—dropping to 50 and by a 
run on the Bank of England, those persons who had 
money in its coffers being anxious to recover it before 
either the Government or the French seized it. In short, 
in 1797 Britain was isolated, and her only remaining hope 
was in the navy. 

The Navy, 1797. 

One of the objects of the Admiralty was to prevent a 
junction between the Spanish and the French fleets, and 
for that purpose a squadron was kept at Lisbon. Early 
in 1797 ^ fleet of twenty-eight Spanish ships made its 
appearance, and the British, led by Jervis, though only 
fifteen ships strong, promptly gave battle off Cape St. 
Vincent. Several of the Spanish ships were captured, and 
the rest were blockaded in Cadiz. Jervis—who was ably 
seconded by Nelson and was created Lord St. Vincent 

had thus done much to counteract the practical effect of 
the Franco-Spanish alliance. 

At this critical moment the navy seemed about to 
throw away more than all the security it had thus won : 
in April a serious mutiny broke out in the fleet. From 
one point of view there was nothing surprising in this 
action, for the conditions in which the men served were 
indescribably abominable. No real effort was made to 
obtain suitable recruits for the navy, and the two sources 
from which men were obtained were the prisons and the 

* Chapter IX. section 3. 
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press-gang ; the food supplied was insufficient, unpalatable 
and not regulated with any regard to the health of the 
crews ; discipline was enforced by unimaginable brutali¬ 
ties ; the living-quarters of the men were disgustingly 
cramped and filthy ; and pay was never forthcoming 
except in a lump sum when men were discharged at the 
end of a campaign. The only marvel is that disturbances 
had not broken out long before. The mutiny of 1797 
had two distinct phases : the earlier one. in the Spithead 
fleet, was for the redress of such genuine grievances as 
those indicated above ; the later one at the Nore was 
flagrantly revolutionary. At Spithead the signal for the 
mutiny was the refusal of the flagship's crew on I 5 fh 
April to weigh anchor. The men's demands were formu¬ 
lated by a committee composed of representatives of the 
crews of the various ships. After a month's negotiations 
the Admiralty, through Lord Howe whom the men both 
trusted and adored, promised redress of almost every 
grievance. Just as peace seemed to be restored, the fleet 
at the Nore mutinied under the leadership of Parker, a 
political propagandist whose quality is sufficiently indicated 
by his demand that the men should elect their own 
officers. With this mutiny the Admiralty used a firm 
hand : one by one the disorderly ships were disciplined, 
Parker and a number of other mutineers being hanged 
from the yard-arm. 

While the mutinies were being dealt with, Admiral 
Duncan was blockading the Dutch fleet in the Texel. 
During part of the Nore mutiny he had only two loyal 
ships, but knowledge of the true situation was kept from 
the Dutch by Duncan's continuous signals—which could 
be seen from the enemy's ships—to the rest of the fleet 
as . though the latter were under his command as usual. 
This " bluff " succeeded so well that the Dutch fleet did 
not move out until the mutiny had been cnished. In 
October, 1797, the clash came in the Battle of Camperdown : 
the Biltish not merely won a momentary victory but 
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hammered their enemies so severely that from that point 
the Dutch navy went out of existence. 

In this way the critical year 1797 was passed : though 
Britain remained alone, her fleet was undefeated and she 
was thereby saved for the moment from the dread of 
invasion. 


4- EGYPT AND THE SECOND COALITION 

Reasons for Egyptian Expedition. 

The astonishing campaign of 1796-1797 culminating in 
the Treaty of Campo-Formio had made Bonaparte the 
central military figure in France. His next move was in 
an unexpected direction, namely, an invasion of Egypt. 
For this there were sevcr.al causes. Chief of all, the events 
of 1793-1797 had shown that though France might reduce 
the continent to her sway, Britain was impregnable while 
her fleet remained mistress of the sea ; and from 1797 
the supreme purpose of Bonaparte's life was to conquer 
Britain. Direct attack was for the moment impossible, 
and he therefore decided to threaten British communica¬ 
tions with India. This move would hamp>er British 
trade—which was one of the main sources of the wealth 
which had been at the disposal of the Coalition—and 
might ultimately lead to' the French occupation of the 
British possessions in India itself. Towards this object 
the occupation of Egypt was obviously a strategic move 
of the highest consequence. Such a campaign had for 
Bonaparte the added inducement of giving him a good 
excuse for clearing out of France whose government at 
the moment—the Directorate, established in October, 
1795—he disliked ; and the Directors were nothing loath 
to allow the departure of one whose genius they had begun 
to fear. Bonaparte's own cherished hof>e seems to have 
been that when France found herself again in danger, he 
would be able to return at a well-judged moment as the 
saviour of his country and therefore as its virtual dictator. 
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Events In Egypt. 

Setting sail from Toulon in May, 1798. Bonaparte, with 
thirty-five thousand troops and a galaxy of the best 
officers of the day, made for Malta, of which he took 
possession and where he remained a week. Thence he 
proceeded to Egypt. He disembarked his troops at 
Aboukir Bay. seized Alexandria and marched towards 
Cairo. Eg>’pt. though theoretically a Turkish province, 
was actually ruled by a warrior-race called the Mamelukes. 
These Bonaparte met and smashed at the BattU of the 
Pyramids, thereby becoming the master of Egypt. 

Meanwhile. Nelson at the head of the British fleet had 
been pursuing his enemy in the Mediterranean. At first 
thrown off the trail by the French stay at Malta, he 
finally sighted their ships in Aboukir Bay late in the 
afternoon of ist August, and immediately gave fight. 
The French ships were anchored in line along the coast; 
but Nelson, regardless of the great risk he was running 
on account of the sandy shoals along the Bay, took some 
of his ships between the French and the land, and before 
the action was over eleven out of the seventeen French 
ships had been either sunk or captured. This BattU of 
the Nile (or Aboukir Bay) shattered at a stroke Bonaparte’s 
hopes of attaching a great eastern Empire to France and 
it left him stranded in Egypt and unable to carry out bis 
intention of returning dramatically to Europe as the idol 
of his countrymen. The British fleet improved the 
situation by taking possession of Malta and Minorca, thus 
establishing its control of the Mediterranean. 

Second Coalition, 1799-1800. 

A more immediately important result was that Bona¬ 
parte’s imprisonment in Egypt encouraged the European 
enemies of France to form another alliance against the 
common foe. The rashness of the Directory had intensi¬ 
fied Europe's antipathy against France, and in 1799 Pitt 
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managed to form the Second Coalition, the chief members 
of which were Britain, Russia, Austria and Turkey (the 
last-named on account of the French occupation of Eg\-pt). 
As usual. Britain was to pay subsidies to enable the other 
allies to pay their armies. From the very outset this 
Coalition seemed even more ill-fated than most : almost 
before it was formed its members began to break away. 

Meanwhile. Bonaparte had been making strenuous 
efforts to retrieve, indirectly, the disaster of Aboukir 
Bay. W'ith this object he had marched into Svxia, hoping 
thus to maintain communications with France. The 
crux of the campaign was Acre which, though far from 
being a formidable fort, might if untaken be a serious 
menace to his communications. Bonaparte therefore laid 
siege to the town, but found that the Turkish defenders 
had been reinforced by British seamen and that the guns 
of the British ships, commanded by Sir Sidney Smitli, 
•were further supporting the defences of the town. Assault 
after assault by the French failed to carry the town, and 
at last Bonaparte was compelled to withdraw to Egypt 
apparently more utterly doomed to defeat than ever. 
His only hope was. somehow, to return to France, and 
to this the recent news—which Sir Sidney Smith had 
purposely allowed to reach him—of affairs in Europe 
became an added incentive: not only had a Second 
Coalition been formed, but French arms were meeting 
with almost universal defeat. Believing that the awaited 
moment had arrived, Bonaparte decided to risk a return 
to Europe. He deserted his army, boarded a French 
frigate, ran the gauntlet of British ships in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, had his usual luck, and land^ near Toulon in 
October, 1799. Before the end of the year his ascendancy 
within France was complete, his official position being 
that of First Consul. 

Even before his influence could be effective in the war, 
the tide had begun to turn. From the outset the Allies' 
efforts had been so disorganized that their initial successes 
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were little more than superficial flashes. In August, 1799. 
British troops were sent to the Netherlands to co-operate 
with a Russian contingent and with the Dutch ; but. as 
the Dutch did nothing and the Russians arrived too late, 
the Duke of York—who was in command of the supposed 
allied expedition—did nothing and was compelled to 
withdraw. Also the Russians, complaining that they 
were not supported by the Austrians, withdrew from the 
war. Thus, as Turkey had never been more than a 
nominal ally, the only remaining members of the Coalition 
were Britain and Austria. 

To deal with the latter was Bonaparte’s immediate 
object. In May, 1800, he led an army by the Great St. 
Bernard Pass into Italy and in June met the Austrians 
at Marengo where, after a closely-fought battle, he man¬ 
aged to achieve a notable victory, thus gaining control of 
north Italy. Meanwhile. Moreau, one of the most illus¬ 
trious of French generals, was advancing into the heart 
of Germany and in December at Hohenlinden he smashed 
another great Austrian army. His advance upon Vienna 
led to the Treaty of Luncville of February. 1801, whereby 
Austria sought and obtained peace with France. The 
Second Coalition was thus at an end, and once again 
Britain stood alone against France. 


5. END OF THE WAR 
Armed Neutrality, 1800. 

Nor was this by any means the worst of the situation 
so far as Britain was concerned. It will be remembered 
that in the crisis of the War of American Independence 
Britain had exerted her power on the sea so energetically 
that in 1780 the Armed Neutrality of the North had been 
formed to protect the rights of neutrals. Once more, in 
the crisis of the Revolutionary War, a similar cause pro¬ 
duced a similar result. Neutrals complained that Britain 
included not only munitions and debatable materials such 
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as hemp but also foodstuffs under the definition of “ con¬ 
traband of war”. Also, one of the customs of warfare 
universally recognized was the right of a belligerent to 
blockade its enemy's ports so as to keep out all shipping ; 
but Britain was going further by declaring French ports 
to be blockaded and by holding up on the high seas 
and punishing neutral ships going to or from those ports 
even though no actual British blockade had been estab¬ 
lished. These ” paper blockades " also were felt keenly 
as a grievance by the neutral maritime Powers. \'ery 
soon after Russia broke from the Second Coalition, Czar 
Paul I began to negotiate for the renewal of the 1780 League, 
and in December, 1800, the Armed Neutrality was again 
in existence, its members being Russia. Denmark and 
Sweden. “Thus when in 1801 Bonaparte had again mas¬ 
tered the Continent, Britain found herself not only isolated 
but also faced with a hostile maritime alliance. To make 
matters worse, in February. 1801, Pitt resigned office 
owing to his difference with George III over the granting 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation following the Irish Act 
of Union * and was succeeded by the inept Addington. 

Fortunately for Britain, by a combination of good 
judgment and good fortune the whole situation underwent 
a sudden and dramatic transformation. To this process 
three events especially contributed. First, an army under 
Abercromby had been sent to deal with the French army 
that Bonapaute had left in Egypt. Early in March the 
British forces successfully landed at Aboukir Bay. At the 
Baltic of Alexandria, though Abercromby was mortally 
wounded, the British won a decisive victory and, during 
the following months, the French were steadily repulsed. 
Finally the French garrisons were allowed to leave Egypt 
and to embark for France. This removed the threat to 
India and so allowed the British to concentrate their 
energies upon the European aspects of the war. 

Second, on 24th March—tlu’ce days after the Battle of 
* Chapter VII, section 3; Chapter IX. section 4. 
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Alexandria —Czar Paul was assassinated. Alexander I. who 
succeeded him. did not share his father's mfatuation for 
Bonaparte and therefore came to terms with Britain. 
This defection of Russia, the originator of the Armed 
Neutrality, broke the back of that League. 

The tliird event completed its disruption. Pitt’s 
government, before its resignation, had arranged for 
vigorous naval action, and in January. i8oi. had dispatched 
to the Baltic a fleet under Parker and Nelson. An 
ultimatum to Denmark, demanding her withdrawal from 
the Armed Neutrality, was refused, and on 1st April 
Nelson bombarded the Danish fleet at Copenhagen and, 
in defiance of Parker's orders to retire, continued the 
cannonade until the Danes capitulated. This action 
completed the collapse of the Armed Neutrality, and 
Britain showed its appreciation of Nelson’s contribution 
to that end by appointing him to chief command and by 
creating him a viscount. 

Treaty of Amiens. 1802. 

As soon as British supremacy at sea had been thus 
vindicated, Addington’s ministry began to negotiate for 
peace. Both sides had. indeed, been fought to a stand¬ 
still and both were ready for the end of the war. Bona¬ 
parte, though his ambitions remained far from satiated, 
needed a period in which to reorganize the government of 
France and the territories which, adjoining France, he 
had virtually annexed. On 27th March. 1802, the Treaty 
of Amiens w’as finally signed. Its chief terms were that 
Britain should restore all her conquests except Ceylon and 
Trinidad (the former had been captured from Holland and 
the latter from Spain) ; that France should withdraw 
from Naples ; and that after twelve months Britain should 
restore Malta to the Knights of St. John, whose Order 
had been disbanded by Bonaparte when he seized the 
island on his way to Egypt and was to be reconstituted 
during the intervening year. 
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These terms were remarkable chiefly for their omissions. 
France was tacitly allowed to retain her Europ>ean con¬ 
quests—of northern Italy, of Belgium and of the territory 
west of the Rliine. Thus within ten years the young 
Revolutionary Government of France had achieved all, 
and more than all, that Louis XIV had vainly striven 
for a lifetime to achieve—the Rhine frontier and thereby 
the dominance over Europe and the power from the 
Belgian coast to menace England. The one thing that 
could be safely predicted was that Europe in general, and 
Britain in particular, would not permanently acquiesce in 
this situation. Sooner or later circumstances would occur 
which would bind Europe together once more against the 
common foe, and so the struggle against the ambitions 
of France would be renewed. Little more than a year 
had elapsed before the inevitable had happened: in May, 
1803, Britain was again at war with France, 
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t. TRAFALGAR CAMPAIGN 


Reasons for Renewal of War. 


the Treaty of Amiens failed to secure a settled 
European jwace was due. as the previous chapter 
has show'n, to its neglect of the root cause of the war. 
In 1792 and 1793 Europ>c had been provoked to an anti- 
French alliance because of the challenge flung by the 
Revolutionaries to all existing governments. Yet in 1802 
the possession of a Rhine frontier and of north Ital> 
made France more dominating on the Continent than she 
had ever been before. Moreover, that the driving force 
of French politics was a military genius with insatiable 
ambitions meant that France would sooner or later use 
her newly acquired influence not peaceably but as a means 
to still greater aggression. The Treaty of Amiens was 
hardly signed before evidence of that fact began to 
appear. 

In September, 1802, Bonaparte annexed Piedmont to 
France ; before the end of the year he had taken advantage 
of political dissension in Switzerland in order to invade 
that country and to establish there the Helvetic Republic 
which, while nominally independent, was in practice under 
French control. Similarly, Holland, under the name of 
the Batavian Republic, became virtually a French Pro¬ 
vince—a position which was at least as menacing to 
British security as it has been ten years earlier. 

The squabble immediately provoking a recurrence of 
war concerned Malta. In January, 1803, a French official 
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joximal, the Monileztr, published a review of the condition 
of Egypt and declared that six thousand French troops 
would be sufficient to recover the country. The evidently 
implied contempt of the British troops was itself galling 
to British pride, but more significant still was the unavoid¬ 
able conclusion that France was meditating a renewed 
attack upon Egypt. Hence, at the end of the twelve 
months stipulated in the Treaty of Amiens, Britain refused 
to relinquish her hold upon Malta. This step, which was 
a clear violation of Treaty rights, led to bitter con¬ 
troversy between the two governments, the upshot being 
that on 18th May, 1803. Britain declared war against 
France. 

Invasion Plan. 

Long before this. Bonaparte had recognized Britain as 
his real enemy, and immediately after hostilities were 
resumed he began to bend all his energies and all the 
resources of France towards the project of the direct 
invasion of- these shores. At Boulogne he gathered the 
grand " Army of Invasion " numbering nominally one 
hundred thousand men for whose transport across the 
Channel he hoped to devise a plan. The French navy 
also was being improved in both its ships and its personnel. 
Unfortunately for Bonaparte's schemes, his fleet was 
divided and was confined in several harbours by British 
squadrons. Nelson was blockading the French Admiral 
Villeneuve at Toulon ; Cornwallis at Brest maintained 
against the French Admiral Ganthcaume a blockade which 
was unbroken between May, 1803, and the Battle of 
Trafalgar in October, 1605. At Rochefort was a third 
fleet; and at Cadiz and Ferrol were Spanish fleets which 
soon were to be at Bonaparte’s disposal and which also 
were watched by British ships.' The root problem of the 
invasion of England therefore was how the various French 
fleets could simultianeously break out of their harbours 
and then unite so as to give to Bonaparte control of the 
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Channel long enough to enable his army to be conveyed 
across. 

For the solution of this problem Bonaparte evolved 
scheme after scheme, but they were all impracticable in 
various ways. The truth was that he had neither know¬ 
ledge of naval strategy and conditions nor the capacity 
for learning from men who had. For the transport of his 
troops he had collected a flotilla of more than two thousand 
flat-bottomed rowing-boats, and during many months the 
men were continuously drilled in embarking and dis¬ 
embarking op>erations in which every soldier had his own 
appointed place and work. Yet however perfectly these 
manceuvrcs might be carried out, their object might be 
frustrated by high seas which would make such craft 
untenable, or by a single small enemy-vessel whose shots 
would do terrible havoc among the crowds of unprotected 
men and would sink boat after boat. These contingencies 
were the more difiicult to guard against with certainty 
because, even with the most exact discipline, it is computed 
that so large an army could not all have been embarked 
in the boats in less than six tides, during which time a 
change of weather or the appearance of the enemy’s 
men-o'-war would have wrecked the whole project. The 
object of all Bonaparte's plans was to secure control of 
the Channel long enough to avoid or overcome these 
contingencies. 

Operations, 1805 . 

His fmal plan was that Villeneuvc and Gantheaume 
should simultaneously break out of Toulon and Brest, 
should release if possible the smaller fleets, should all sail 
for and unite in the West Indies, and then should return 
to Europe strong enough to give to Bonaparte the desired 
supremacy in the Channel. Only part of that plan ever 
had a chance to mature ; for Cornwallis kept so close a 
blockade of Brest that Gantheaume was never able to 
break out. However, on 30th March, 1805, Villeneuve 
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managed to give Nelson the slip from Toulon : thence he 
sailed to Cadiz where he released the Spanish fleet—Spain 
having joined France in the war during the previotis 
December—and together they made for the rendezvous 
in the West Indies which he reached on 14th May. Mean¬ 
while. Nelson was picking up information as to the direc¬ 
tion his quarry had taken : after sailing towards Egypt 
in search of him. he finally struck the trail and sped across 
the Atlantic so rapidly that he was in the West Indies 
only a few days later than the French. False information 
as to the latter's whereabouts prevented Nelson from 
bringing on a decisive engagement. Villeneuve had no 
desire for such an engagement. Moreover, if he could 
return to Europe in time to join Gantheaume. and so to 
defeat Cornwallis, they might even yet hold the Channel 
long enough for the inva.sion scheme to take effect. Hence 
Villeneuve set sail eastwards, with Nelson in hot pursuit. 
The latter had no difficulty in guessing the Frenchman’s 
intention, and he therefore dispatched his fastest frigate 
which, outsailing the French fleet, gave warning to the 
British Admiralty of the threatened danger. A fleet was 
gathered under Caldcr who. on 22nd July, fought an 
indecisive action against Villeneuve, after which the 
French put into Corunna. Nelson had first made for 
Cadiz and then, not finding the French in the south, sailed 
north, where he joined Cornwallis and afterwards went to 
England and took leave for a month. 

As soon as Napoleon received the news of Villeneuve’s 
ineffective return to Europe, he recognized that the whole 
project of the invasion of England had collapsed. This 
news reached him on 20th July—though the British 
Admiralty, thanks to the vessel dispatched by Nelson, 
had known as early as 8th—and he began immediately to 
re-cast his plans. Though his navy had failed to defeat 
that of Britain, he still had an army with which he could 
overrun Europe. On ist September the camp at Boulogne 
began dcfiiutely to be broken up and the " Army of 
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England " became the " Grand Army Before we follow 
its career we have to complete the story of events at sea. 

Battle of Trafalgar, October, 1805. 

On 15th September Nelson took ship again and sailed 
southwards. Villeneuve had left Corunna and had entered 
Cadiz, where he lay with a p>owerful Franco-Spanish fleet. 
The only British force in the neighbourhood was a squadron 
of four ships under Colling^vood. Nelson, therefore, 
hoping to bring on an engagement, made for Cadiz, whore 
he took over the command from Collingwood. Villeneuve 
was induced to leave the harbour by the knowledge that 
Nap>oleon, bitterly angry at the failure to secure command 
of the Channel, was about to appoint another admiral in 
his place : in such circumstances a defeat at sea could 
hardly make things worse, and a success might be in time 
to save his reputation. Accordingly, on 21st October Vil¬ 
leneuve sailed out of Cadiz, and the ensuing engagement 
took place near by off Cape Trafalgar. 

The French and Spanish ships numbered thirty-three, 
against which Nelson could muster twenty-seven. His 
plan of attack, which had long been in his mind, was an 
elaboration of that adopted by Rodney at " The Saints 
Instead, however, of breaking the enemy’s line at one 
point he broke it at two, Collingwood, in the Royal 
Sovereign, leading one column of British ships and Nelson, 
in the Victory, leading the other. At midday Collingwood 
broke into the rear, and half an hour later Nelson attacked 
the centre ; thus the van of Villencuve’s fleet—consisting 
of about five ships—was isolated and tmable to strike a 
blow while the centre and rear were being raked and 
sunk by British gunfire. At three o’clock in the afternoon, 
nineteen out of the thirty-three French and Spanish ships 
had been captured ; but part of the price paid for this 
result was the death of Nelson, who was picked out by a 
sharp shooter in the rigging of a French ship and lingered, 
just long enough to hear of the victory. 
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Third Coalition. 

Tho\igli tlie full significance of Trafalgar became apparent 
only in the years that followed, its immediate effect was 
unmistakable ; French sea-power had for the moment 
ceased to exist and Napoleon must find a new way of 
attacking his only undefeated enemy. Meanwhile, the 
incompetence of Addington as an organizer for war had 
become clear to everyone, and in May. 1804, Pitt returned 
to office. From that moment Pitt devoted every ounce of 
his energy and every instant of his time to the conduct 
of the war. Within little more than eighteen months the 
strain to mind and body had become so intense that his 
constitution gave way completely. Upon assuming office 
his first step had been to negotiate for the tormation of 
yet another CoaUtion--the Third—of European states 
against Nap>oleon: its members were Russia, Austria, 
Sweden, and Britain. This was the Coalition which, after 
September, 1805 Napoleon set himself to smash, his 
object being to conquer Europe in order to use his 
supremacy on the Continent for the reduction of Britain. 
In formulating his plans he had the advantage of being 
the master not only of the French army but also of the 
State: in the same month as Pitt returned to office, 
Napoleon had accepted the title of Emperor and hence¬ 
forward he was able to use the resources of the nation 
for the furtherance of his plans. 

Napoleon's campaign in Europe during the twelve 
months following Trafalgar is one of the most amazing 
in modem history. After leaving Boulogne he struck 
straight into the heart of Germany, to which move the 
Austrians replied by sending an army westwards; but 
their general was slow and unimaginative and awoke to 
find himself surrounded at Ulm on the Danube. There 
withoxit striking a blow, he was comp>clled to surrender 
with all his army on 20th October, 1805. that is. the day 
before Trafalgar and less than two months after Napwleon 
had left Boulogne. Thence Napoleon moved eastwards. 
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occupied Vienna, and then turned northwards to meet a 
combined force of Russians and Austrians. The decisive 
action took place on 2nd December at Austerlitz : the 
Allies were routed and scattered ; the Russians retreated 
homewards and the Austrians were forced to make peace. 
This was the end of the Third Coalition. Its collapse 
hastened the death of its founder. Pitt, who passed in 
January, 1806. \\’e have seen reason to criticize Pitt's 

conduct of the war : but the fact remained that no one 
could fill the gap which he had left or could keep together 
a European alliance against the common enemy. Pitt’s 
dying words were: " My country! How I leave my 
country." The gloom which these words expressed was 
shared by the whole nation. But there was worse to 
come. Since 1795 Prussia had remained consistently 
neutral, and hence after Austerlitz she was the only 
European state of any consequence not in the power of 
Napoleon. The latter therefore played with her until her 
King. Frederick William III, was so incensed that on 
jst October. 1806. he declared war against France, ordered 
Napoleon to retire west of the Rhine and sent an army 
to compel obedience to this injunction. At Jena (14th 
October. 1806) that army was caught by Napoleon and 
smashed. The French followed up their victory so vigor¬ 
ously that within a fortnight they had not only overrun 
Prussia but had entered Berlin itself as conquerors. Once 
again Britain remained alone unsubdued, and Napoleon' 
therefore determined to use his mastery of the Continent 
in yet another attempt to bring about her downfall. 
This attempt is appropriately known as ‘ The Continental 
System 

t^.-T?lE^"c^mNENTAL SYSTEM 

nerlia Decrees. 

T*hc foundation of the Continental System was the 
" Berlin Decrees " of November. 1806, so called because 
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the first of the Decrees was issued by Napoleon after hb 
entry into the Prussian capital. All trade was forbidden 
between British ports and the ports of France or of states 
dependent upon France ; any ship violating this order 
was to be liable to confiscation ; and British goods where- 
ever found were to be seized. The meaning of these edicts 
was unmistakable : on the one hand. Great Britain Wus . 
blockaded and, on the other, the Continent was sealed up 
against British goods. If these arrangements could be 
enforced, Britain would be starved and her trade would 
be crippled ; this would mean that the wealth whereby 
Britain was enabled to continue the war and to subsidize 
her Allies would be sapped at its source. In this way 
Napoleon hoped to do indirectly what hitherto he had l^cn 
unable to do directly, namely to compel Britain into 
submission. 

The British reply was not long in appearing. Orders 
in Council, issued in January, 1807, announced that all 
ships trading with French ports or with any other port 
from which British ships were excluded would be liable 
to seizure. Thus the stage was set for the final acts of the 
struggle. The questions that would decide the issue of 
that struggle were, first, whether the Continent needed 
British goods more or less than Britain needed Continental 
goods: and, second, which of the two could make its 
blockade of the other the more effective. The sequel will 
show that in both respects the advantage was with 
Britain : the Industrial Revolution had made the Con¬ 
tinent dependent upon British manufactured goods and 
the Britbh navy assured to her the supremacy of the sea. 

From the outset it was clear that Napoleon’s Continental 
System must be either a complete success or an equally 
complete failure. Napoleon’s aim was to seal up the 
Continent so as to create a vacuum there of Britbh goo<b. 
and the lightest break in that vacuum would mean its 
destruction ; for if, anywhere on the Continent, there was 
even one loophole for tTade with Britain, goods from the 
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latter could thereby be distributed in all directions. In 
two ways especially Napoleon set about making his con¬ 
trol of Europe more rigorous and more comprehensive. 
First, wherever he could he enthroned relatives or other 
reliable individuals as the rulers of states which thus 
became dependent upon France : already his brother 
Joseph had been made King of Naples, while for a second 
brother, Louis, the Kingdom of Holland had been evolved 
from the Batavian Republic, and in 1807 another brother. 
Jerome, was given the Kingdom of Westphalia which con¬ 
sisted of several north German states and parts of others. 
Similarly, several of his marshals were rewarded with 
various states, mostly in Germany. Second, he turned 
his attention to those areas over which hitherto he had 
no effective control: of these there were three, namely, 
Russia, the Scandinavian states of Denmark and Sweden, 
and Spain and Portugal. 

Peace of Tilsit, July, 1807. 

It was to Russia that Napoleon first looked. After 
Austerlitz the Russian 'contingents retired homewards, 
but Russia had never formally submitted. After the issue 
of the Berlin Decrees the adhesion of Russia to the Con¬ 
tinental System became imperative, and early in 1807 
Napoleon advanced eastwards across the Vistula. In 
February he met the Russians at Eylau where, however, 
he failed to secure any definite result. But at Friedland, 
in June, he won a complete victory and then proceeded to 
put his mastery of Russia into tangible form. 

The Czar, Alexander I. with whom Napoleon had to deal, 
was a man of unstable mind whose action in any given 
circumstance could never be predicted with certainty. 
He had conceived a boundless admiration for the genius 
of Napoleon and, though the latter had soundly beaten 
the Russian army, Alexander readily accepted the idea of 
an alliance with him. Napoleon, to suit his own purposes, 
was perfectly willing to humour the Czar by flattery and. 
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in June, 1807. the two Emperors met in isolated and 
secret conclave on a raft moored in the middle of the 
Nicmen. As a result of the agreement then reached, the 
Treaty of Tilsit was framed. By its terms, Alexander 
recognized the new Euroi)can states created and controlled 
by Napoleon, and he undertook not only to adhere to the 
Continental System but also to persuade Sweden, Denmark, 
and Portugal to conform to it also. 

Copenhagen. September. 1807 . 

The last clause was intended to bo a secret between the 
two signatories, but it nevertheless became known almost 
immediately. In the Portland Ministry which came into 
power in Britain in March. 1807, Castlercagh held the office 
of Minister for War and Canning that of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Canning's agents soon conveyed the news 
of the " secret " article of the Peace of Tilsit, and he 
determined u{>on swift action to forestall its operation. A 
large fleet carrying twenty thousand men was dispatched 
to demand that Denmark should hand over its fleet to 
Britain until the conclusion of tlie war, when it was to be 
restored intact. Accession to such a request was. of 
course, impossible for an independent nation, and Den¬ 
mark had no option but to refuse. The British therefore 
bombarded Copenhagen and seized the whole Danish 
fleet. This high-handed action produced an outburst bf 
indignation in many European countries and among not 
a few people in Britain ; but undoubtedly it sated 
large and costly military and naval op>crations, and, by 
securing British control of the sea, certainly shortened 
the war. 

3. THE PENINSULAR WAR, 1808-1814 
Napole.on and Spain, 

The other possible loophole in the European blockade 
was, we said, Spain and Portugal, and it was to these 
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countries that Napoleon next turned. Towards the close 
of 1807 French armies crossed Spain, by agreement with 
the Spanish Government, invaded Portugal—whose royal 
family had previously been transported to Brazil in British 
vessels—and took possession of Lisbon. In June, 1808, 
the Spanish royal family was induced to renounce its 
throne in favour of Napoleon’s brother Joseph who was 
crowned King of Spain. Meanwhile a British array under 
Sir Arthur \\’ellesley had been sent to Portugal. In 
August it met the French at Vimiero and won a victory 
50 decisive that, by the terms of the Convention of Cintra 
the French were compelled to withdraw from Portugal. 
Lisbon, therefore, fell into the hands of the British, who 
hencefor\vard used it as a base of operations for the whole 
Peninsula. This Convention had been the work of a 
general who arrived after Vimiero and was senior to 
Wellesley. The British Government, not satisfied that 
the most had been made of the battle, recalled those 
concerned for an inquiry which entirely acquitted Wellesley. 
But the immediate effect of the inquiry had been that, 
during Wellesley’s temporary withdrawal, the command 
in the Peninsula was taken over by Sir John Moore, one 
of the most capable officers in the service. 

At this point two new factors began to modify the 
situation. First, the Spanish people, incensed at the 
indignity forced upon them by the overthrow of their 
monarchy, everywhere rose in revolt against Napoleon, 
who had thus to face what for him was a new kind of 
enemy, namely, a nation in arms as distinct from mere 
government forces. This new phenomenon, gradually 
rising everywhere in Europe, was indeed to prove Na¬ 
poleon’s undoing. Second, Napoleon, though not under¬ 
standing the full significance of the Spanish risings, used 
tliem as an excuse for overrunning the country ; by the 
autumn of 1808 there were two hundred thousand French 
m the Peninsula, with Napoleon in command. 
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Moore at Corunna. 

Moore, realizing that to attack the snjxirior forces of the 
enemy directly was to invite annihilation, decided to trv 
to advance along the north of Spain, in co-operation with 
the Spanish nationalists, and so to cut off Napoleon’s 
communications from France. But the Spaniards proved 
not to be dependable and the mountainous roads made 
progress so slow that, before Moore could get beyond 
Salamanca, Nap>oleon had set out to counter the threat by 
sending out troops to cut off Moore’s retreat to the sea. 
Moore therefore made for Corunna with all speed. 
Napoleon followed, and soon the movement became a race 
between the two armies. The French pursued the British 
so hotly that the latter, owing to the arduous nature of 
the campaign in such difficult country, lost large numbers 
of their men. Nevertheless, the British forces kept together 
as an army, and long before they reached Corunna—where 
the British transports lay and which was Moore’s objective 
—Napoleon personally gave up the chase and handed over 
the command to Marshal Soult. At Corunna Moore fought 
a rearguard action to secure the embarkation of the main 
body of his troops : this difficult operation was carried 
through so successfully that the French were held off long 
enough for the British army to escap>e, but Moore himself 
was mortally wounded. 

Though Moore's design had not been carried out in the 
particular form that he originally intended, his main 
purpose had been amply achieved ; the French subjuga’ion 
of the whole Peninsula during 1808 had been effectively 
frustrated, and the British had been given time to organize 
a more comprehensive campaign. In April, 1809, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was again sent to command the British 
and Portuguese forces. 

Geographical Conditions. 

Familiarity with the main physical features ol the 
Peninsula is essential to any understanding'of 
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campaign. The country is crossed by mountain-ranges 
running, generally, east and west and giving rise to con¬ 
siderable rivers. These ranges are so high as to make 
campaigning extremely ditTicult : the lack of modem 
scientific knowledge as applied to warfare meant, in 
Wellesley's day, that the movements of an army in one 
valley might be unknown to those of an army in the next. 
Moreover, the nature of the country was such that an army 
had to keep to the main roads which necessarily followed 
the main valleys. Thus an army moving from France 
towards Portugal would be compelled to follow one of two 
roads : either the northern one running through Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida, or the southern one through Badajoz. 
The latter crossed the Portuguese frontier at the nearer 
point to Lisbon, but the former entered Portugal at such 
an angle that the Tagus had not to be crossed in approaching 
the capital. Such was the country from which Wellesley 
had to expel the French. 

Lines of Torres-Vedras. 

His first move was to advance from Lisbon and clear the 
enemy from northern Portugal. This was accomplished 
during May. He then turned directly towards Madrid. 
At Talavera, in July, he met the French and. after a hard- 
fought battle characterized by terrible bloodshed, beat 
them off the held. In recognition of the victory Wellesley 
was created Viscount Wellington. But in spite of this 
success, to pursue the campaign farther towards Madrid 
proved impossible. Moreov'er, the French were massing 
troops in numbers capable of overwhelming any army that 
Wellington could muster against them. He therefore 
determined upon a plan which, though modest in itself, 
promised more solid ultimate success : this was the defence 
of Portugal and the training of a Portuguese army capable 
of co-operating reliably with the British. The crux of this 
strategy was Lisbon, for the defence of which he organized 
an elaborate and, as events proved, an impregnable defence. 
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Across the peninsula on which Lisbon stands, th.at is. 
between the sea and the estuary of the 'J agus. Wellington 
had constructed three parallel defensive lines. I'tilizing 
what natural features the country afforded—such as 
felling woods and damming rivers—and building high walls 
and ramparts where necessary, he made possible the with¬ 
drawal of his troops from one line to the next interior one 
if the French attacks could no longer be resisted. 1 he 
country immediately beyond the exterior line was 
thoroughly laid waste, both crops and houses being 
destroyed so that within it an army could not find either 
sustenance or shelter. The inhabitants of the devastated 
area were given the choice between moving right away or 
finding refuge within the " Lines The latter were 
constructed in such secrecy—thanks to the loyal co- 
op>eration of the Portuguese peasants and to the geo¬ 
graphical difficulties of communication—that the French 
had no idea even of the existence of the defences. 

In 1810 the French advanced in large numbers to drive 
the British from Portugal. Marshal Mass^-na seized 
Ciudad Rodrigo in July and Almeida in August. At 
Busaco, in September, Wellington, with the assistance of 
a strong Portuguese contingent, successfully faced the 
French but was then compelled to retreat before superior 
numbers. Steadily he moved southwards and finally 
withdrew within his prepared Lines. Only then did 
Mass6na become aware of the trap that had been laid for 
him : by a strange reversal of the usual positions, the 
besiegers soon began to starve because the surrounding 
country yielded nothing for their support, whereas the 
besieged, having access to the sea which they commanded 
had unlimited resources both of munitions and of food. 
Hunger and disease began to tell their tale and, after 
weeks of fruitless waiting, in March, 1811. Masstna was 
compelled to give the order to retreat. 

Then it was that Wellington moved out of his position 
and began steadily to advance across the Peninsula taking 
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fortress after fortress as he went. Massina had fallen 
back upon Ciudad Rodrigo and Wellington accordingly 
moved in the direction of this stronghold. In May the 
French were beaten off at Fuentes d* Onoro. and a few 
days later Wellington entered Alfnrida. In January. j8x 2. 
after heavy campaigning in the meantime, he seized 
Ciudad Rodrigo itseli and, at the end of March. Badajoz, 
Thus W'cllington controlled the roads leading into the 
centre of Spain, 

Napoleon and Russia. 

At that juncture there took place a momentous event 
which, though it occurred in the cast of Europe, reacted 
so profoundly upon the Peninsula as to be most appro* 
priatcly related at this point. We saw that Napoleon's 
real object in carrying his campaign into Portugal and 
Spain had been his determination at all costs to safeguard 
the Continental System, and while, during 1810-1812, his 
amics there were being steadily repulsed, he was exerting 
himself to the utmost to maintain his supremacy over the 
rest of the Continent. The adverse effects of the System 
were seriously felt in Britain : her trade was completely 
disorganized and corn was increasingly scarce ; unemploy* 
ment and hunger were widespread, and the wrecking of 
the new machines by idle men became common. Yet. in 
spite of appearances, economic necessity was working 
inevitably against Napoleon. That British manufactures 
were being brought to a standstill was a proof that 
the Continent was not obtaining from Britain the manu* 
factored^ goods upon which it depended, and Napoleon 
found himself obliged to grant permits for the import of 
various classes of manufactured articles by particular 
authorities. (At one stage even Napoleon's own soldiers 
were wearing overcoats made from British cloth I). Also, 
the scarcity of com in Britain meant that large quantities 
of corn, which normally would be sent to her. must some¬ 
where be wasted or sold at low prices- In both these 
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respects, no country was harder hit than Russia, which 
formerly had sent large quantities of corn and limber to 
Britain and from this country had obtained the woollen 
goods so essential as a protection against the cold. Gradu¬ 
ally the blockade roused deep resentment among the 
Russians, who saw no reason why they should freeze or 
starve for the convenience of Napoleon. As early as 
December. 1810, Alexander, breaking away from the 
Treaty of Tilsit, allowed British goods into his ports. 
Such a breach in the blockade threatened the collapse of 
the whole System and at all costs must be stopi>ed. 
Napoleon tried every means to induce Alexander to keep 
the Treaty, but all was in vain, and open war was the only 
alternative. 

Moscow, 1812. 

So desperate was the situation that Napoleon at last 
determined upon nothing less than a gigantic invasion of 
Russia. Having no army that he could spare, his only 
resource was to gather contingents from all his armies, for 
example those in Italy, Germany and the Peninsula. By 
this means he collected six hundred thousand troops which, 
in June. 1812, he led across the River Niemen into Russia. 
His objective was Moscow, whence he hoped to dictate 
terms to the Czar and the Russian Government. The 
Russians, unable to face the enemy in a pitched battle, 
fell back and, as they went, laid waste the country. Thus, 
as Napoleon advanced he found himself in an endless 
desert. In spite of all obstacles he reached Moscow in 
September. Hardly had he entered the city when fires 
began mysteriously to burst out. and at the end of several 
days the ancient capital was little more than a burnt-out 
shell hardly sufficient to shelter the French army. Un¬ 
intentionally the Russians had re-enacted on a vast scale 
the principle of Wellington's strategy before Torres-Vedras : 
the French were in a great desert where they could neither 
obtain support nor induce the enemy to fight them. The 
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Russians refused even to discuss terms, and in mid-October 
Napoleon had to retreat. The difficulties of the advance 
could hardly be compared to the horror of the retreat. 
Intense cold, snow, starvation and the attacks of the 
Russians all contributed to turn the disaster into a complete 
and terrible rout. Najxilcon pressed on ahead, leaving his 
men to struggle on as best they might, and so severe were 
their privations that nine-tenths of the invaders perislied 
in Russia, only sixty thousand re-crossing the Niemen. 
At last Napoleon had been defeated, and though he 
managed for the moment to raise new armies, the nations 
began to take fresh courage, and the ultimate overthrow 
of their enemy was due in no small measure to that fact. 

The French Expelled. 

Here wc may return to the main thread of our story of 
the War in the Peninsula where the immediate effect of the 
Russian campaign had been that the contingents demanded 
by Napoleon for Russia had seriously weakened the French 
resistance to Wellington. Of this Wellington took advant¬ 
age as. early in the summer, he began to move north-east 
from Badajor. In July, 1812, he won a great victory at 
Salamanca, whence he pressed on to Madrid which, how¬ 
ever. he had later to evacuate on account of the concen¬ 
tration of French relieving forces. 

At that point the growing threat to Nap>oleon’s supremacy 
in Europe generally began to react seriously upon the 
French position in Spain. After the retreat from Moscow, 
Prussia reorganized her resources and her armies: in 
January, 1813, she signed a Treaty of alliance with Russia, 
and in May, 1813, declared war against France. In August 
Austria also declared war. Thus once more the forces of 
Europe were closing around Napoleon ; but this time the 
spell of his invincibility had been broken by the Russian 
disaster, while Britain held undisputed and indisputable 
command of the sea and was surely expelling the French 
from Spain. To meet the new menace in central Europe, 
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Napoleon had again to draw off contingents from his 
armies throughout the Continent, not least from that in 
Spain. The result was that for the first time in the war 
Wellington, who now commanded the combined forces of 
Britain, Portugal and Spain, had numbers superior to 
those of the enemy. 

The consequence was soon apparent. WTiile Wellington 
advanced with the main army, he sent Graham along the 
northern coast of Spain to outflank the French. The latter, 
out-numbered and out-manoeuvred, were compelled to 
evacuate Madrid and to retire to hold the line of the Ebro. 
At Vittoria (June. 1813) Wellington brought on the critical 
®*iS^g®™ent. There the French were routed, losing their 
baggage and artillery. Hence, unable to offer further 
resistance, they fled across the frontier with Wellington 
behind them. After twenty years the enemies of France, 
formerly expelled in the north-east, were returning in the 
south-west. In January, 1814, Wellington seized Bayonne. 
Marshal Soult, who had been sent by Napoleon to take over 
command after Vittoria, moved eastwards after leaving 
Bayonne in the hope of luring Wellington away from the 
sea, Wellington followed, but managed to meet and beat 
Soult at Toulouse on 10th April. Actually, had Wellington 
known it, this battle need not have been fought, for on 6th 
April Napoleon had abdicated. 

Napoleon Defeated. 

To this act he had been forced by affairs in central 
Europe where we have watched already the formation of 
a new coalition against him. During August and 
September, 1813, Napoleon had displayed great courage 
and consummate generalship in the use of his inferior 
numbers to keep his enemies at bay. Yet there could be 
no doubt about the ultimate issue ; slowly and surely he 
was being worn down, for every engagement he fought 
cost him men which, at that stage in the struggle, he could 
never replace. In October, 1813. the great Bailie 0/Leipzig 
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(often known as the Battle of the Nations because of the 
numerous nationals taking part) decided the issue : after a 
magnificent resistance the French were broken and driven 
beyond the Rhine. 

Even then Napoleon refused very generous peace-terms 
offered to him by the Allies. The Allies therefore signed 
the Treaty of Chaumont of March, 1814, whereby Prussia, 
Russia. Austria and Britain undertook to supply one 
hundred and fifty thousand men each (to which Britain 
added subsidies of £5.000,000) towards a common army 
and promised not to negotiate separately with Napoleon. 
The latter continued to struggle but. as we have seen, on 
6th April abdicated. The Bourbon dynasty was restored 
in France, in the person of Louis XVIII (brother of Louis 
XVI. the latter’s young son Louis having picrished during 
the Revolution) ; Napoleon was banished to Elba, but was 
allowed to keep his title : and a conference of the Powers 
was to meet at Vienna in order to settle the issues raised 
by the war. 

The Congress met on 1st November, 1814. Its dis¬ 
cussions revealed almost at once deep-seated jealousies 
between the European states, and. so acute were these 
differences, that war between the former Allies seemed 
imminent when the whole scene was dramatically changed 
by the escape of Napoleon from Elba and his landing in 
France on ist March, 1815. 

Britain and U.S.A.. 1812-1814. 

Before we continue the story of the final overthrow of 
Napoleon, there is one element of the war which, though a 
side-issue so far as the main struggle was concerned, calls 
for notice because it affected Britain directly, namely war 
between Britain and the United States of America. Thb 
was the outcome of Britain’s rigorous use of her navy to 
enforce the Orders in Council of 1807. In particular the 
numerous desertions of British seamen to American 
mercantile ships caused both anxiety and resentment id 
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Britain, and the latter consequently held up American 
ships in search of such deserters. These “ hold-ups in 
addition to the vexations endured bv neutrals in general, 
produced serious friction which was intensified by such an 
action as that of a British w'arship in challenging the 
American frigate, the Chesapeake {1S07). During the years 
that followed, the relations between the two countries 
became increasingly embittered. So acute did the situation 
become that when Lord Liverpool became Prime Minister 
in May. 1812. he withdrew the application to the United 
States of the Orders in Council. But things had gone too 
far, and in June the United States of America declared war 
against Britain. 

For both sides the war had sharp surprises in store, 
each side losing on the element where it might have been 
expected to win. At sea the superior armaments of the 
American ships gave them a definite advantage over 
British ships of nominally a similar class (though Britain 
generally conveniently remembers only the action during 
June, 1813, in which Captain Broke of the Shannon sank 
the Chesapeake after only fifteen minutes’ gunfire 1 ). On 
the other hand, the United States’ invasion of Canada was 
resisted so stoutly by the colonists, of both English and 
French origin, that the campaign was a complete failure, 
especially when, after the close of the Peninsular War in 
1814, fourteen thousand British veterans were sent to 
America. Finally, with the end of the war in Europe in 
April, 1814, the reasons for the Anglo-American struggle 
ended also: Britain no longer needed its naval de¬ 
serters and the blockade automatically ceased. The 
only remaining question concerned the precise terms of 
peace. 

The Peace of Ghent of December, 1814, purposely omitted 
mention of the immediate causes of the war and established 
the status quo ante helium. Outstanding questions of 
boundaries between Canada and the United States of 
America became the subject of subsequent negotiations in 
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which the chief credit is due to Castlereagh the British 
Foreign Secretar\'. The most notable event was the 
agreement reached in 1817 that the navies which both 
rountries kept on the Great Lakes should be abolished. 
Since that time the long frontier has been entirely free 
from military defences on both sides—a striking object- 
lesson of what can be achieved by sincere good-will. 

4. THE HUNDRED DAYS 
The Campaign. 

As soon as Napoleon's landing became known, Louis 
XVIII, not awaiting the issue of war, fled from Paris and 
within a fortnight Napwleon was back in his capital. 
There he issued a manifesto declaring that he would rule 
as a constitutional King and would maintain a policy of 
peace in Europ>e. But the Allies were wary. The re¬ 
appearance of their common enemy convinced them of 
their danger and of the need for united action. They 
immediately re-affirmed the terms of the Treaty of Chau- 
mont and placed their combined forces under the command 
of Wellington who had been raised to the rank of Duke in 
recognition of his services in the Peninsula. Napoleon 
found no difficulty in raising an army : his former veterans, 
now released from prison in nearly every country of Europe, 
flocked to his standard, and within six weeks he had a 
magnificent force of two hundred thousand men. 

The actual course of events was the natural result of 
conditions on both sides. Napoleon's piosition, both 
political and military, was extremely precarious and his 
chance of success dcp>ended upon his taking immediate 
advantage of the enthusiasm whigh his return had aroused. 
Moreover, the Allies’ forces were divided: Wellington 
with a mixed army of one hundred thousand men was 
operating in the Netherlands with Brussels as a base, and 
Bliichcr with a hundred and fifty thousand Prussians wa.s 
moving from the east. To gain the fullest advantage of 
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this, Napoleon had to strike quickly and. if possible, to 
meet and defeat each of them separately. In short, if 
Napoleon was to win he must win quickly by assuming the 
offensive. The Allies were more than willing that he 
should take the offensive, for Wellington’s troops were 



mostly raw recruits—the veterans had been sent to America 
—and were so mixed that he dared not trust them in a 
large-scale offensive against Napoleon and the hardened 
French troops. 


Battle of Waterloo. 

The decisive action began on 16th June. Napoleon's 
main army was at Charleroi, Wellington’s round about 
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Brussels and at Quatre Bras, and Bliicher’s at Ligny. 
Napoleon determined to attack Bliicher, drive him off the 
field and so leave himself free to deal with Wellington 
alone. Accordingly on Friday, 16th June, Marshal Ney 
was sent to seize the position at Quatre Bras and there to 
prevent the British forces from reaching the Prussians. 
Napoleon himself moved against Bliicher at Ligny. For 
some reason that never has been satisfactorily explained, 
there was some confusion of orders between Ney and 
Nap>oleon so that a body of picked French troops, marching 
and coiinter-marching between the two commanders, did 
not strike a blow throughout the day. By nightfall the 
British who arrived at Quatre Bras in increasing numbers, 
had repulsed Ney, but Naf>oleon had succeeded in driving 
Bliicher out of Ligny, though the Prussian army, far from 
being routed, retired in perfect order. 

During Saturday, 17th June, though there was a luU 
in the actual fighting, events critical in the final stage of 
the battle were taking place. First, Napoleon, completely 
miscalculating the objective of Bliicher and believing that 
the latter was making for Namur, which had been the 
Prussian base, sent off in that direction a considerable 
pursuing force under Grouchy : but Bliicher was acting in 
accordance with a previous understanding with Wellington 
and was moving northwards and westwards. The result 
was that Grouchy, who had not been sent off until after 
midday—by which time the French had lost contact with 
Bliicher—pursued a wild-goose chase and did not discover 
his mistake until too late. By the close of the Saturday 
Bliicher had reached Wavre whence, during the night, he 
sent word to Wellington. Second, the repulse of the 
Prussians had left the British unsupported at Quatre Bras, 
and Wellington therefore retired northwards imtU he 
reached a good defensive position on rising ground at 
Waterloo where he was able to cover Brussels. Such was 
the alignment of the opposing forces when the final stage 
of the battle began on z8th June. 
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NapKjleon, reckoning that Bliicher was miles away to the 
east and was being watched by Grouchy, concentrated the 
whole of his army against Wellington. The business of 
the latter clearly was to hold out until the Prussians 
arrived in overwhelming numbers to enable him to order 
a general advance. During the night there had been 
drenching rain and Napoleon accordingly delayed his 
attack until nearly midday so that the ground might have 
a chance to dry. This delay was fatal to his success, for 
during the morning Bliicher was moving westwards 
towards the scene of the battle, though, on account of the 
soaked ground, his progress was much slower than he had 
calculated. Wellington's forces withstood attack after 
attack, and stronghold after stronghold W’as seized and 
lost and sometimes seized again by both sides. Wellington 
himself moved from point to point, ever in the thickest 
of the fight encouraging his men and promptly giving 
orders to deal with each crisis as it arose. By about four 
o’clock the French attack seemed to be spHinding itself and 
Wellington had given the order for a general advance when 
the Prussians began to arrive on the field. This decided 
the issue. The French retreat quickly became a disorderly 
rout : the Prussian cavalry pursued the enemy so rapidly 
that a mere rabble escaped towards France. 

Napoleon fled to Paris where he found opinion turned 
against him. On 22nd June he abdicated and made for 
Rochefort in the hof>e of finding a ship for America. But 
he was foiled, and on 15th July he surrendered to Admiral 
Hotham, the commander of the British man-o'-war. the 
Bellerophon. Naptoleon was sent as a prisoner to St. 
Helena, a mid-Atlantic island some twelve hundred miles 
off the west coast of Africa, where he remained a prisoner 
until his death in 1S21. Meanwhile the Allies had entered 
Paris and Louis XVIII had been restored to his throne. 
Thus was brought to an end the period of Napoleon's final 
bid for supremacy in Europe, a period known as *’ The 
Hundred Days 


I 
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5. THE PEACE 

Treaty of Paris, November, 1815 . 

The immediate issues were settled by the terms of the 
Peace wliich the Allies imposed. France was to pay an 
indemnitv' of seven hundred million francs ; was to main¬ 
tain for five years one hundred and fifty thousand Allied 
troops who were to be distributed in eighteen of her northern 
fortresses ; and her frontiers were to be the same as in 
17S9. 

Congress of Vienna. 

The broader problems of the peace were meanwhile 
being threshed out by the Congress of Vienna whose final 
decisions may l>c summarized as follows. Belgium was 
joined to Holland ; Prussia received half of Saxony and 
some territory on the Rhine ; Austria received Lornbardy 
and Venetia : Russia received a large part of Poland ; and 
Britain kept Malta and the Cape of Good Hope. The 
results of these provisions became increasingly evident as 
the nineteenth century proceeded. Indeed, it is true to 
say that much, if not most, of the friction arising in Europe 
during the middle years of that century was due to the 
territorial decisions of the Congress, and detailed discussion 
of those decisions must accordingly be postponed until 
later in the history. 

Effects on Britain. 

We may well conclude, however, with a brief review of 
the effects which the War and the Peace had upon Britain. 

First, by the Congress of Vienna certain additions were 
made to the Empire, Britain being allowed to retain terri- 
lorics she had seized during the war. namely. Mauritius, 
St. Lucia and Tobago {valuable for sugar-plantations and 
as military outposts), Heligoland (which ^vas to be of 
great strategic value in the North Sea), and, most valuable 
of all, the Cape of Good Hope. The Cape had originally 
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been a possession of Holland, its first white population 
being Dutch farmers, that is. Boers. After the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary’ War, Britain was afi*aid that the 
French would seize the Cape in order to interfere with 
British communications to India. Accordingly in 1795 
Britain herself, with the authority of the Stadtholder of 
Holland, occupied Cape Town and then continued to 
govern the Colony as a military station until iSo2 when, 
by the Treaty of Amiens, it was restored to Holland. But 
in i8o6. war having once more broken out. Britain again 
seized the Cape for which, when it was definitely ceded to 
her in 1815. she paid £6,000,000 to the Dutch Government 
as compensation. 

Second, though the outbreak of the Revolution in France 
produced here, as on the Continent, a widespread demand 
for political reforms, the violent excesses of the revolution¬ 
aries produced a reaction and caused a determined resist¬ 
ance to all concessions by those classes already possessing 
the monopoly of political rights. Thus the ultimate result 
of the Revolution w’as to delay Parliamentary reform for 
a generation, nothing being done until the First Reform 
Act of 1832. 

Third, at a time when industrial and economic change 
was at its height in Britain, the attention of her statesmen 
was necessarily directed almost exclusively to affairs 
abroad, so that many of the evils caused by the Industrial 
Revolution were allowed to develop unheeded and to 
produce a heavy crop of problems for succeeding generations 
to solve. 

Fourth, large masses of the population were seriously 
impoverished by the high war-taxation and by the inter¬ 
ference with British industry and commerce owing to the 
Continental System. This effect was intensified when, at 
the conclusion of the .war, the demobilized soldiers and 
sailors were tnrowm upon the labour-market and so added 
considerably to the already large number of unemployed. 

Last, and most important in the broad view of history. 
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the long struggle between England and France, beginning 
under Louis XIV and William III, was ended, and France 
was no longet able to challenge either Europe on the land 
or Britain on the sea. During the struggle lasting from 
1793 till 1815, Britain alone had (ought unceasingly against 
the French ; the British navies, maintaining, though 
sometimes precariously, control of the sea, had always 
been the deciding factor in the war : and Britain had 
produced the general who was to lead Europe to victory. 
Thus, by the close of the war, Britain was definitely 
established as the leading Power of the world. British 
history during the nineteenth century is mainly the story 
of the use she made of that pre-eminence abroad and 
of her attempts to adjust the effects of the Industrial 
Revolution and of the war at home. 


CHAPTER XIV 

REVIEW OF PERIOD. 168 S-I 815 

T his concluding chapter is an outline of English History 
during the eighteenth century so arranged as to show 
the general characteristics of the period as a whole both 
at home and abroad. 

I. ENGLAND AND FRANCE 

French and English Enmity. 

The most striking feature of England’s relations with 
Europe during the eighteenth century was the series of 
seven large-scale wars. Their details were as follows : 
War of English Succession . . 16S9-1697 

War of Spanish Succession . • 1702-1713 

War of Austrian Succession . • I 740 “I 74 ^^ 

Seven Years' War .... 175 (>-I 763 

War of American Independence . 1775 “^ 7 S 3 

French Revolutionary Wax . . 1793-1S02 

Napoleonic War .... 1803-1815 

Thus, of the hundred and twenty-six years between 1689 
and 1815, exactly one-half were for England years of wax. 

Those wars all had one remarkable characteristic : in 
every one of them, France and England were enemies. 
For example, in the War of Austrian Succession Britain 
and Austria were allied against France ‘ and Prussia. 
Within eight years of the end of that war, Europe^ was 
embroiled in a still greater conflict—the Seven- Vears 
War—in which Britain and Prussia were fighting France 
and Austria, so that, though between those two wars the 
system of alliances had changed, Britain and France were 
•Strictly. France did not declare war on Britain until I744* 

399 
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on opposite si'Jes in both. That is true tlirouphout the 
whole scries : no matter what might be the immediate 
cause of any particular war and no matter how the other 
combatants might change, France and England were 
invariably opposed. This can hardly have been due solely 
to chance coincidences. On the contrarj', examination of 
the facts shows that between the two countries there were 
deep causes of enmity which became more, rather than 
less, intense as the century wore on. 

French Menace to Europe. 

The first cause was the menace of French jx>wer to 
western Europe, including England, during the greater 
part of the period. Of this menace there were three phases, 
namely, vinder Louis XIV, the-Revolutionary Government 
and Napoleon Bonaparte respectively. 

No very profound knowledge of eighteenth-century 
history is needed to show that Louis XIV's threat to the 
peace of Europe in his struggle for a Rhine frontier was 
but repeated on a grander scale by the challenge to Europe 
of the French Revolutionaries, when they ofiered help to 
any nation that rose against its tyrannical government, 
and by the challenge of Napoleon Bonaparte seeking to 
overpower every Continental state. Against all three of 
these threats alike the defence was a European alliance, 
and the centre of all the alliances was England. 

Colonial Struggles. 

As the century wore on, a second influence began 
to play an ever-increasing part, especially in English 
antagonism to France. Wliereas the first two wars in the 
series, namely those of English and of Spanish Succession, 
were European only, all the others were fought also outside 
Europe. The War of Austrian Succession had its reper¬ 
cussions in India (where Clive distinguished himself). The 
Seven Years' War was fought in all four of the then known 
continents. From that date, every war was a world-war 
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and was. in effect, a struggle for colonies. Thus the Seven 
Years’ War, again, decided that Canada and India should 
be British and not French. In such struggles the crucial 
factor was sea-power, and it was British supremacy—with 
rare exceptions—on the sea which ultimately secured for 
her and for her allies the complete victory over the French 
culminating in the Battle of Waterloo of 1815. 

2 . CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

While the great events, outlined above, were taking 
place overseas, developments of the most far-reaching 
kind were shaping themselves at home, developments 
which were to determine the character of the Constitution 
under which we live in this twentieth century. 

Stages of Development. 

In this process there were two main stages. The first 
was under William III and the second under George I and 
George II. The essential fact to notice is that both the 
periods of constitutional growth corresponded with a 
change in the English dynasty. 

Though William III was in the Stuart succession, his 
coming to the throne marked a break in the direct line 
and hence made him more dependent than his Stuart 
predecessors upon one particular party, thus giving an 
impetus to the party-system of government. 

Similarly, George I and George II were the first of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, and many of their new subjects 
favoured their rivals, the Stuart Pretenders, who were 
British and around whom hung the glamour of royalty in 
distress. The early Georges were therefore disposed to 
rely upon the opponents of the Pretenders—that is, the 
Whigs—led by the great minister Walpole. Walpole’s 
power rested upon another factor also, namely that both 
he and his, royal masters favoured a policy of peace, and 
his errceptionally long period of power (1721-1742) coin- 
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cided with the only lengthy break in the series of wars, 
namely thai from I713 to 1740 between the Spanish and 
the Austrian Succession Wars.* During that interval of 
comparative peace a larger and larger share of the actual 
responsibilities of government fell into the capable hands 
of Walpole, who became more and more the master in his 
own Cabinet, thus giving a marked impetus to what was 
to become known as “ Cabinet Government ". Though 
the privilege of a Parliamentary vote remained almost 
exclusively in the hands of landowners for more than a 
century after Walpole's regime began, his system of Cabinet 
Government provided an instrument ready to the hands of 
the classes which became enfranchised during the nine¬ 
teenth century, beginning with the first Reform Act of 
1832. the necessity for which was due mainly to the 
Industrial Revolution. 

’Strictly, the peace was broken in 1739 with the outbreak ol the 
War ol Captain Jenkins' Bar. 




SUMMARY OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT, 

1638-1815 


{References are to the relev.tnl Chapters and Sections •« the Text) 


English Possessions, 1688 

1. The Thirteen North American Cohjnies (except 

Georgia, founded 1732) 

2. In the West Indies : 

The Bermudas, first settled 1609 
Barbados, 1624 

Jamaica, conquered from Spaniards during Com¬ 
monwealth, 1655. 

3. India (East India Company founded, 1600) : 

Surat—factory, 1609 
Madras—factory, 1639 

Bombay—ceded by Portugal to Charles II. 1661 ; 

granted by Charles II to E.I.C., 1668. 


Treaty of Utrecht, 1713 , . . . • 5 

Following the War of Spanish Succession ; 

Britain gained i. From Spain, Gibraltar (cap¬ 
tured 1704) . . ni. 3 

2. „ Spain, Minorca (cap¬ 
tured 1708) . . III. 4 

j. „ France, Newfoundland, 

Nova Scotia, Hud¬ 
son’s Bay (which 
became the property 
of the British Hud¬ 
son's Bay Co.) 
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Treaty of Path, 1763 . . . VI, 6 

Following the Seven Years’ \N’ar ; 

Britain gained Canada . . . \'I. 2-5 

(Quebec Act. 1774) ..... VT. 6 

(Canada Act, 1791) ..... \’III, 4 

Treaty of Versailles, 1783 ..... \TII, 4 
Following the W'ar of American Indep>cndence : 

Britain i. Acknowledged Indejjendcnce of 

United States of America. 

2. Restored Minorca to Spain. . VUI, 3 

Treaty of Amiens, 1802 ..... XII, 5 

Following the Revolutionary War : 

Britain gained i. Ceylon (captured from Hol¬ 
land. 1795) 

2. Trinidad (captured from 

Spain. 1797) 

3. Malta (captured from France, 

1800) 

Congress of Vienna, 1814-1815 . . . .XIII, 5 

Following the Napoleonic War : 

Britain gained i. St. Lucia (captured from 

France, 1803) . .XIII, 5 

2. Tobago (captured from 

France, 1803) . .XIII, 5 

3. Cape of Good Hope (captured 

from Holland, 1806) .XIII. 5 

4. Heligoland (captured from 

Denmark, 1807) .XIII, 5 

5. Mauritius (captured from 

France, i8io) , .XIII, 5 

India .. X 

1. Clivo obtained for the E.I.C. administrative 

powers in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 1765 2 

2. Regulating Act, 1773.X, 3 

3. Pitt’s India Act, 1784 . . . . X, 5 
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4 Lord Wellesley (<*) Conquered Mysore. 1799 . X, 6 

(6) Annexed the Carnatic and 

Oudh, 1801 . . X. 6 

iustralia ........ VIII, 4 

I. Capt. Cook proclaimed New South Wales « 

British possession, 1770. 
a. First convict settlement at Sydney, 17S8, 
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names cj Bailies, Siaittus, TrealUs and Wars are arranged unde% 

those headings respectively. 


A 

Abercromby. General Sir Ralph, 
at Battle oi Alexandria. 267 
Abercromby. Lord, commander 
in North America. 115. 116 
Acadia. French Colony. 103 
Acre, besieged by Bonaparte. 
265 

Acts of Parliament [see under 
Statutes) 

Addington. Prime Minister. 146 ; 
and Revolutionary War. 
267. 268 ; and Napoleonic 
War, 276 

Addison, editor of Spectator, 16 
Alberoni. Cardinal, adviser of 
Philip V of Spain. 66 
Alexander I* Czar of Russia, 
left Armed Neutrality, 268 ; 
signed Peace of Tilsit. 279. 
2S0; broke from ^nti- 
nental System. 28O. 2S7 
Alsace. Lower, becomes French. 
22 

Alsace. Upper, seized by Louis 
XIV. 23 

America. North. English Col¬ 
onies. 100-3. *59^^French 
Colonies. 103. 104 
Amherst. General, chosen by 
Pitt. 114 ; in Seven Years* 
War. 115-8 

Anne. Queen of England, i ; 
and Bill of Rights, 3 ; Act 
of Settlement. 22 ; acces* 
sion. 14*; character. 14 ; 
death. 57 

Arcot. seized by CUve. 198. 
200 


Arg>'U. Earl of. and Massacre) 
of Glencoe, 26 ; 1715 Rebel¬ 
lion. 80 

Arkwright. Richard, invented 
Water-fmme. 225 
Armed Neutrality (1780) 173 
174 : (1800) 266. 268 
Aurungzebe. death. 193 
Australia, discovery and coloni¬ 
zation. 179. 180 


B 

Baber, invaded India. 195 

BakcwcU. Robert, sheep-rearer, 

235 

Baltimore. Lord, founded Mary¬ 
land. 101 

Bank of England, founded. 9 ; 
run •• 1745. 80; *‘run’* 

1707, 261 

Barrier Fortresses. 34: seized 
by Louis XIV, 39 ; restored 
to Dutch, 55 

Bastille, captured. 251 

Battles: 

Aboukir Bay fNile), 204 
Alexandria. 267 
Almanza, 49 
Austcrlitz. 277 
Beachy Head, 32 
Blenheim. 44*47 
Boyne. 29 
Brandywine, 272 
Bunker's Hill, 169. 270 
Busaco, 285 
Buxar. 204 
Camperdown. 262 
Cape Passaro. 67 
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Battles {continued) — 

Copenhagen. 268 ; 

(1807) 280. 

Corumia. 283 
CnHcxIen Moor, Sz 
Dettingen, 94. 95 
Eylau, 279 
Fontenoy. 80, 95 
Fried land. 279 
Hastcnl>cck, 113 
Hohcnlmdon, ^i>o 
Jena, 277 

June, GloriouA i-iT>K of. 260 

KiUiecninkio. 23 

Kolm. 113 

Kunersdorf. 113 

l-A Hogue, 31-3 

Leipzig. 289 

LcutliL'n, 113 

I^xington, fOQ. 170 

Malplaquct, 31 

^Ta^cngo. 260 

^!indr^. 113. 114 

Newtown Butler. 29 

Ndf (Al)oukir Bay). 2O4 

Oudon«ardc. 50 

Flasscy. 113, 201 

Porto Novo. 214 

Prestonpans. St 

Pyrami<ls, 264 

Qiiibcron Hay. 119 

Kanullies, 44^ 

nossUach, 113 

St. Vincent. 261 

Salaninnca. 2 88 

Saratoga. 171. 172; cflect, 

173 

ShcnHmuir. 80 
Talavcra. 284 
The Saints. 177 
Toulouse. 289 
Trafalgar. 272-7 
Ulm, 276 
Vimicro. 2S2 
Vinegar Hill. 190 
Vittoria, 289 
Waodewasb. 203 
Waterloo. 293-5. 

Bavaria. Pragmatic Sanctipo. 88; 

War of Austriaa Succession, 
9 i 


Begums of Oudh. 2t2 
Be/Ierophou, The, 295 
Berlin Decrees. 277, 278 
Black Hole of Calcutta. 200, 
201 

Bluchcr. in Waterloo campaign, 

292-5 

Bolingbroke. Viscount (Henry 
St. John). Tor>* leader, 15, 
16 ; Secretary of State. 16 ; 
exile. 71 : author of the 
Piiirtot Ki»g, 126, 127 
I3oml>ay, became English. 194 
Bonaparte, Napoleon {see 
Napoleon) 

Boscawen. Admiral, at Toulon 
and Lagos. 119 

Boston, founded, tot ; Mas- 
sac re. 166; Tea Party, 
167 ; Port Act. 167 
Boswell. 150 

Boulton. Matthew, partner of 
James Watt, 227 
Bovs, The, joined by Pitt. to8 
Braddock, General, expc<litioo 
against Fort Duquesne, 
105 

Brandenburg, becomes a King¬ 
dom. 90 

Bridgewater, Duke of. built 
canal, 231 

Brindley. James, canal-builder, 

23* 

Burgoyne. General, at Saratoga, 
17*. <72 

Burke. Edmund. Whig leader, 
133; association with 
Johnson. 150 ; attitude 
to American Indepen¬ 
dence. 164 ; Warren Has¬ 
tings' impeachment. 315; 
JiefieehoHS on the French 
devolution, 353 

Bute. Earl of, Tutor to George 
in, 126; Secretary of 
State, 120 ; Prime Minister^ 
III ; rested, 130 
Byng. Sir George, Admiral, 
at Cape Passaro. 67 
Bymg. Admiral John, failed at 
Minorca, 106 ; shot, 107 
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C 

Cadi NET. development. 70-3. 
302 

Calcutta. Englibli factor>% 194 ; 

Black Hole. 200. 201 
Calendar, revised. 82. 83 
Calonnc, French hnance minister, 
250 

Canada. French settlements. 
104 ; became British. 118 ; 
Quebec Act. 122. 123; 
Canada Act. T43. 17^ • 
and revolting Colonics. 178 
Canals. Bridgewater’s and 
Brindley*s. 231 

Canning. Minister lor Foreign 
Adairs. 280 

Cap>e ol Good Hope, became 
British. 296. 297 
Carnot. French war-minister. 
256 

Carolina, founded, 102 
Carteret. Secretary ol State. 94 . 
policy in War of Austrian 
Succession, 94. 95 
Cartwright. Edmund, inventor 
ol i^owcr loom. 226 
Castlcrcagh. Minister for War. 
280; negotiations with 
U.S.A.. 291. 292 

Champlain. Lake, in Seven 
Years’ War, C04 

Charles. Archduke of Austria. 
{sfe aiso. Charles VI, 
Emperor) ; claimant lor 
Spanish throne. 37; be¬ 
came Emperor, 53 
Chandatiagorc, French station. 

Charles II and Goldsmiths. 8. 9 
Charles II, ol Spain. im|>endiDg 
death. 34. 35 ; will ol, 38; 
death, 38 

Charles VI. Emperor {see also. 
Charles. Archduke ol Aus¬ 
tria). acceasioQ, 53 ; death, 
86 

Charles. Young Pretender, 
birtb. do; and 1745 
KebelUon, 10, 80^ 


Chatham. Earl of (William 
Pitt, the Eider). Sccretar>' 
ol State. 107 ; early career. 
107. loS; character, 108-11 : 
policy in Seven Years’ 
War. III. 112: combined 
with Newcastle. 64, no, 
III ; resignation. i2o, 121 : 
Whig leader under George 
III. 129 ; takes title, 134 : 
last administration. 134 ; 
death. 135: altitude to 
American Independence. 1 73 
Chcsterlicld. Ix>rd, 73 
Churchill. John, {see Marlbor¬ 
ough, i>uke of) 

Cintra. Convention of. 2Si 
Civil List, 4. 5, 7, S 
Clinton. (Jciicral. in \V\t of 
American I ndepcndcnce. 

172. 174 

Clive. Robert, career in India. 
198-207 

Coalitions. against France, 
First 11793) 25S-0J : Second 
( 1 / 09 ) 264-6 ; Third (1805), 
27^. 277 

Cx»inagc. dclviscd under Stuarts, 
10 ; restored under Wil¬ 
liam III. II 

Cond 6 . French (icneraJ, 22 
Conduct oj the Allies, 17 
Connecticut. 101 
Continental System. 277 
Cook. Captain, at capture of 
Quebec, 119; Australian 
voyages. 179 

Cootc. Eyre, won Wandewash. 

203 ; and, Porto Novo, 214 
Cope, General, at Prestonpans. 
Bl 

Cornwallis, in War of American 
Independence. 174* >73 '» 

Governor-General of India, 
217—19; second term and 
deatli. 220 

Cornwallis. Admiral, at Brest, 
272-4 
Corvie, 247 

Crompton. Samuel, inventor or 
Mule,*' 226 
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Crown Point. Fort, built. 104 : 

evacuated by French, it 6 
Cumberland, Duke of. at Cullo- 
den Moor. 82 ; at Fontenoy, 
05; at Hastcnbeck, 113; 
signed Convention of Klos- 
tcr Seven. 113 

D 

Darby. Abraliam. inventor of 
smelting by coke, 228 
Darien Scheme, 9, 18 
Debt, National, under Walpole, 
74 : under Younger Pitt, 
143. 144-5. 259: after 

Seven Years’ War, 162 
Declaration of Rights {see Rights 
under Siaii 4 fes) 

Defoe, 16 

Devonshire, Duke of, Prime 
Minister, 107 ; dismissed. 

111 

Diplomatic Revolution. 1748'- 
175f>. 98-100, 105 
Directorate, French government, 
3O3 

Dissenters, under William III, 
5; and Whigs, 6l, 63; 
Indemnity Act, 77 
Drapier*s LeKets, 75 
Duncan, Admiral, at Camper* 
down, 262 

Dundee. Viscount. Highland 
leader, 25 

Duplcix. French Governor of 
Pondicherri. 196. 197; ro* 
callcxl, 200 

Duquesne, Fort, built. 104, 105 ; 
Braddock’s attack, 105; 
burned by French, 113; 
rebuilt as Pittsburg, 115 
Duquesne. Marquis, Governor 
of Canada, 105 

E 

East India Company, founded, 
193; condition I773« 166* 
206, 207 

Fconomistes, 249 


Egypt, Bonaparte’s Expedition, 
263-5 • French Army dc* 
feated at Alexandria, 267 
Elba, 290 

EUiott, General, defence of 
Gibraltar, 176, 177 
^tnigris. 252. 254 
Enclosures, reasons and Acts. 

236, 237 : results, 237-9 
Enniskillen, siege of, 27-9 
Eugene. Prince, leader of Im* 
perial Armies, 42 ; Blen¬ 
heim campaign. 46 
Excise Bill. W^polc's, 64, 
75-7 


F 

Family Compact {see under 
Treaties) 

Ferdinand. Duke of Brunswick, 
at Minden, 113 

Fitsgerald, Lord Edward, leader 
of United Irishmen. 190 

Fitz>viUiam, Lord* Lieu tenant of 
Ireland, 188 

Fleury, Cardinal, minister of 
Louis XV, 74 ; peace policy* 

84 

Flying shuttle, invented, 225 

Forbes, Genenal, at Fort Du- 
quesne. 115 

Fort William, erected, 194 

Fox, Charles James, Coalition 
with North. 13S, 139; 

India Bill. 139, 216 ; Secre¬ 
tary of State, 146 ; aboli¬ 
tion of Slave Trade, 146-S ; 
death, 146 ; attitude to 
French Revolution, 253 

Fox, Henry, 108 

Francis, Philip, and LetUrs of 
Junisis. 132, 133, 210 •; 

opposition to Warren Has¬ 
tings, 210, 2x1. 215 

Franklin, Benjamin, envoy to 
France, it2 

Fraternity, Edict of, 189, 255 

Frederick I, of Prussia, acquired 
title, 90 
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Frederick II, of Prussia (the 
Great), accession. 90 ; in¬ 
vaded Silesia. 92 : sig^ied 
Convention of Westminster, 
105; subsidized by Pitt. 

112 ; defeated at Kolin. 113 
Frederick III. Elector of Bran¬ 
denburg. became King. 90 
Frederick William I, of Prussia. 

Frederick William III, of Prus 
sia. army defeated at Jena, 
277 

Free Trade, tmder Younger 
Pitt. 144 

French Revolution, cnects of 
American Revolution, 180 ; 
effects on Ireland. 1S7; 
causes, 345-51 ; events. 

251-55 

G 

OahtUe^ 246 

Galway, Lord, war in Spain, 
48. 49 

Gantheaume. 273 
Gaspie. H M.S.. t66 
George I, 58; and English 
parties, 59 ^-^ ; Cabinet, 
73 

George 11 , 58; and English 
parties. 5^03 ; Cabinet. 
72, 73; at Battle of 

Dettingen, 94. 95 
George III. 59: political aims. 
O2. 126, 127 ; Departmental 
System, 136; attitude to 
American Colonies, 166 
George. Prince of Denmark, 
husband of Queen Anne. 12. 
<4 

Georgia, founded, t02 
Germaine. Lord George (see afro 
Sackville) and War of 
American Independence, 
168, 171, 172 
Gibbon, 150 

Gibraltar, seized by English, 
47; defended by EUiott, 

17^. 177 

Glencoe, massacre of, 17, 25-7 
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Gloucester, Duke of, son of 
Queen Anne, 12 
Godolphin. Whig leader, 15 
Goldsmith. Oliver. 150. 151 
Goldsmiths. 8 . 9 
Gordon, Lord George, headed 
riots. 136. 137 

Grafton. Duke of, Prime Minis¬ 
ter. 135 

Graham. John, of Clavcrhousc 
(see Dundee, Viscount) 
Grattan, Henr>\ 185-7 : oppo 
sition to Union. 191 
Grenville, George. Whig leader. 
129 ; Prime Minister, 130 ; 
John Wilkes* case, 

131 ; resigned, 133 ; Stamp 
Act. 162-4 

Grenville (William). Lord. Prime 
Minister. 146 
Cresliam’s ** law/* 10 
Cuiiiver's 1 raveis. 16 

H 

Halifax, Lord. First Lord of 
the Trca?.ufy, 65 
Hargreaves, inventor of spin 
ning-jenny, 225. 226 
Harley. Robert (see Oxford, 
Earl oO 

Hastings. Lord, Governor-Gen¬ 
eral of India. 220 
Hastings, Warren. Governor of 
Bengal, 207; Governor- 
General of India. 208 ; 
career. 209-16 

Hawke. Admiral, at Brest and 
Quiberon Bay. 119 
Ilohcnzollcms. 90 
Holkar. Mahralta chief. 220 
Holy Club. Methodists at Ox- 
lord. 152 

Horse-Hoeing Husbandry. 234 
Howard. John, prison reformer. 
156 

Howe. Admiral (Lord). Glorious 
First of June. 260 ; settles 
mutiny, 262 

Howe. General, in War of Ameri¬ 
can iDdepcndence, 170-a 
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Howe. Lord, killed ia North 
AmcricA. 115 

Hn^kisson, killed on railway, 232 
liyder All, ruler of Mysore, 213, 
214 

I 

Id^a of a Patriot King, effect on 
George III. 126. 127 
Tmpey, chief justice in Fndi«‘^. 212 
Income Tax. under Younger 
Pitt. 145 

India. Fox's India Bill, mo; 
Pitt's India Act. 145; his¬ 
tory. 1600-1750, 193-220 
Industrial Revolution, Chapter 
, \I, t : effect on 

Naj>olconic War. 278 
Ireland. War of lingltsh Succes¬ 
sion. 27-30; Penal Laws. 
30. iSi, 185. 186; Act of 
Union. 30, 145. 190-2 ; his 
loiy, i6$<>-i8i 5. 181-92 ; 
rcl>cllion (1798), 1S9 

J 

jAconiTEs. 24 ; and Tories. O2 , 
Rebellion (1715), 65, 71, 78, 
80 

James. Old Pretender, recog 
nized as James III, 39; 
Rebellion (1715), 78. 80 
Jefferson. Thomas, 170 
Jennings. Sarah (rrr Marl¬ 
borough. Duchess oO 
Jervis {see St. Vincent, Lord) 
Johnson. Samuel, career and 
writings. 140. 150 
Junius. Letters of, 132. 133 

K 

Kaunitz. at Versailles, 99 
Kay. John, investor of Flying 
Shuttle, 225 

King's Friends, under George 
III, formed by Bute, 129; 
support Younger Pitt, 141 
Klostcr-Sevco {set under Trea¬ 
ties) 


L 

Labourdonsais. 197 
Loisser-faire. I43. 240 
Lally. Count dc. French Gover¬ 
nor of Pondicherri, 202, 203 
La Vcnd6c, revolt in. 257 
Le Bceiif. Fort, built. 104 
Leopold I, Emperor, qo 
Liverpool. Lord, Prime Minister, 
146 

Londonderry, siege of. 27-9 
I^oom. Power-, invented. 226 
Louis XIV. of France, ir; 
menace to Europe and Eng¬ 
land. 22-4. 34 ; death. 80 
Louis XV. of France, accession. 
06 . 84 

Louis XVT, of France, char¬ 
acter, 250 : prisoner. 252 ; 
flight to Varennes, 232,254 ; 
executed, 254. 255 
Louis XVrn, of France, acces¬ 
sion. 290; left Paris, 292; 
restored, 295 

Louisburg. captured by British. 
9O: restored at Aix-la- 
Chapclle, 97 ; captured by 
Amherst and Wolfe. 115 
Louisiana. French settlement. 
103 

Louvois. War-Minister of Louis 
XIV, 22 

LuttrclL Colonel, M.P. for 
Middlesex, 131. 132 
Luxembourg, General of Louis 
XIV, 23 

M 

Macadam, road-builder. 230 
Macdonald. Flora, 82 
Mackay, English General. 25 
Madras, became English, 194 ; 
captured by French, 96, 
197; restored at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 96, 197 
Mahrattas. established a state, 
195 ; subdued by Wellesley, 
220 

Malta, seized by Bonaparte, 
2O4; seized by British, 
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*64 : restored by Treaty of 
Amiens, 268 ; retained by 
Britain, 270, 272 
Mar. Earl of, RebeUion (1715).^ 
Maria Theresa, daughter of 
Charles VI. 88 : enters War 
of Austrian Succession, 9^ 
Marlborough, Duchess of. and 
Queen Anne. 15; loses 
Anne’s favour, 52 
Marlborough. Duke of. in Ire¬ 
land, 29: intrigued with 
James II. 32. 4^^: early 
career. 40 ; character, 42 ; 
in War of Spanish Succes¬ 
sion. 43-54 

Mary II, accession, r, 3 ; char¬ 
acter. 7 ; death, 7. ts 
Maryland, founded. lot, 102 
Massachusetts founded, toi ; 

Assembly suspended, 167 
Mayflower, 101 

Mazahn. Cardinal, chief Minister 
of France. 22 

Methodism, 124 ; and slavery, 
147; development and 
effects of. I5i^7 

Middlesex Election Petition* 131* 
* 32 . 135 

Ministers of State, responsibility 
to Parliament, 13 
Minorca, seized by British. 50 ; 
confirmed to Britain. 55; 
seized by French. 106 ; re¬ 
stored to Britain, tzi ; lost 
ID War of American Inde¬ 
pendence. 176. 177 i lo 

Revolutionary War, 264 
Mir Cossim, Nabob of Bengal, 
204 

Mir Jalfir, at Battle of Plassey, 
302 ; made Nabob of Ben¬ 
gal. 202 ; deposed and rc^ 
instated. 204 

Mogul. 103; Empire collapsed, 

Montcalm, French commander 
at Quebec, 117 
Montesquieu, 249 
Montreal. French settlement. 103, 
capitulated to English. si8 


Moore. Sir John, at Coninna. 
282. 283 

Moscow, occupied by Napoleon. 
286-8 

Murray, General, in North 
America. 118 

N 

Namur, siege of. 33 
Napoleon, Italian campaij^n, 
257 ; Egyptian campaign, 
263-5 : Synan campaign. 
265 : First Consul. 265; 
broke Second Coalition. 
266 : planned invasion of 
Britain. 272-4 : Emperor, 
276 ; Russian campaign. 
286-d ; exiled to Flba. 
escaped. 290 ; Waterloo. 
292-5 

Navy. British, in Seven Years* 
'War. iiS-20; in War of 
American Independence, 
169. 174-7; Revolu¬ 

tionary War, 260-3, 266- 
8 ; in Napoleonic War. 272- 
5, 280. 298 

Neckcr.* French finance minister, 
250 

Nelson, at Battle of Cape St. 
Vincent. 261 : at Aboukir 
Bay, 264 ; at Copenhagen 
(1801), 268; Trafalgar Cam¬ 
paign, 272-5 : death. 275 
New Amsterdam, became New 
York 102 

Newcastle. Duke of (Thomas 
Pelham), SccreUiy of State. 
^4, 95; Prime Minister, 
106; resigned (I 75 ^)» • 

Prime Minister ( 1757 )* • 

resigned. 121 

Newcomen, pumpingengine, 
227 

New England, founded, lot 
New Haven. 101 
New Jersey, 102 
New Plymouth, founded, loi 
New South Wales, proclaimed 
British. 179 
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Kcwton. Sir Tsaac, and re- 
coinage. II 

New York, established, 102 

North, Lord, Prime Minister, 
155; attitude to George 
lit. 136 : Acts passed. 136 ; 
resignation, 138; coalition 
with Fox, 138. 139 ; Ameri¬ 
can policy, 165 

Nova Scotia, became British, 55, 

Nuacomar, 211. 212 

O 

Opfn- FIELD agriculture, 224. 

Orders in Council (1807), 278 ; 
cause war with U.S.A.. 200 

Orfonl, Farl of {set Walpole. Sir 
Robert) 

Orleans. Duke of. Regent of 
France, 66; policy after 
Treaty of Utrecht, 84 

Onnondc, Duke of, succeeds 
Marlborough, 54 

Oswego, Fort, captured by 
French, 107 

Oxford. Earl of (Robert Harley). 
Tory leader. 15, 16; Lord 
Treasurer, 16; imprisoned, 
7 » 

P 

PART.IAMRNT, position under 
William HI, 3-5: repre¬ 
sentative system. 63, 64 ; 
Pitt's Reform Bill, 142; 
reform necessary after In¬ 
dustrial Revolution, 242 ; 
reform delayed by French 
Revolution, 297 

Parties, political, under William 
III, 11, 301 ; under Anne, 
15 . 16; cflects of 16S6 
Revolution. 20; during 
War of Spanish Succession, 
32*4 ; under George I and 
George II, 56-63, 301 ; 
under George III» 62, 127, 
ia8, 141 


Paterson. William, and Bank 
of England, 9; Darien 
Scheme. 9 

Paul 1 . Czar of Russia, formed 
Armed Neutrality (1800), 
267 : assassinated, 268 
Pelham. Henry, 62 : Paymaster- 
General. 94 ; First Lord of 
the Treasury and Prime 
Minister. 95 ; death. 106 
Penn. William, founded Penn¬ 
sylvania. 102 

Pennsylvania, founded, 102 
Perceval, Prime Minister, 146 
Peterborough. Earl of. war in 
Spain. 48. 49 

Philip of Anjou {see Philip V of 
Spain) 

Philip V, of Spain, acknowledged 
55 

Pilgrim Fathers, 101 
Pitt. William (the Elder) {se^ 
Chatham, Karl of) 

Pitt, William (the Younger), 
early career, 139, 140 ; Par- 
liamentary Reform, 142 ; 
hnancc. 143-5 1 as war- 
minister, 145, 25S-60. 276, 
277; Acts. 145 ; resigna¬ 
tion, 145, 146, 19a, 367; 
Second Ministry, 146; 
death, 146; attitude to 
Slave Trade. 147. 148; and 
Roman Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, 145, 146, X93. 267; . 
India Act. 216. 2x7 
Pittsburg, built, 115 
Pompadour, Madame de, 99 
PoDdicherri, French s.tation, 

195 

Portland, Duke of. Prime Min¬ 
ister, 146, 280 

Porto Bello, and Treaty of 
Utrecht, 55, 85 ; captured 
in War of Captain Jenkins* 
Ear. 86 

Pragmatic Sanction, framed by 
Charles VI. 88 ; broken by 
Frederick 11 , 9a 
Prussia, rise of, 89. 90 
Puiteney, 73 
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Q 

Quadruple Alliance (1718). 67 
Quebec, French settlement. 103; 
captured by Wolfe, 116-18 

R 

Raikes, Robert, and Sunday 
Schools, 156 
Railways, 231, 232 
Raleigh, csUblished Virginia, 
lOO 

Rebellion (1715). 65. 71, 
KcbellioQ (1745), 10. 80-2 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 150 
Richardson, author of Pamela, 
151 

Richelieu, Cardinal, chief Min¬ 
ister of France. 22 
Roads, turnpike, 229, 230; 

improved by Telford and 
Macadam, 230 
Pobinson Crusoe, 16 
Rockingham, Lord, Whig leader, 
129; Prime Minister (1765), 

133. 164: (*782) «38; 

attitude to Ireland, 186 
Rodney. Admiral, 175; at 
Battle of the Saints, 177 
Rohilla War, 209. 2 to 
Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
145. 146; supported by 

Grattan. 187; partly 
granted by Pitt, 188 ; and 
Act of Union, 191. >0^ 
Roman Catholics, under William 

5 

Rotten Boroughs, Pitt’s Re¬ 
form Bill. 142 
Rousseau, 249 

Russell, English Admiral, 32 

S 

Sacheverell, Dr., 16, 53, 64 
Sackvillc, Loi^ George, at Min- 
den, 114 {see also Germaine) 
St. Helena, 295 

St. John, Henry {see Boling- 
broke, Viscount) 

Sandwich, Lord, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, 175 


Savery', Thomas, pumping en¬ 
gine. 227 

Scotland. Union with England. 
17; War of Engli>h Suc¬ 
cession in. 24-7 

Shaftesbury, founder of Whig 
Party, 3 

Shelburne. Lord, Prime Min¬ 
ister. 138 
Sheridan. 151 

Shore. Sir John. Governor-Gen¬ 
eral of India. 219 
Shujah Dowlah, Nabob of Oudh. 
213 

Silesia, invadeti by Frederick II. 
92 : ceded to Prussia, 9^. 
122 

Sinking Fund. Walpoles. 74. 
75; \uunger Puts. 144. 
145 

Slavery. Trade abolished, 146-9 
Smith. Adam, author of I he 
Wealth of Saixons, 142 
Smith, John, organized Vir¬ 
ginia. ICO 

Smith, Sir Sidney, defended 
Acre. 265 

Sophia. Klectrcss of Hanover, 
and Act of Settlement, 12, 

South^S^^Company and Bubble. 

67-70* 74 
Spectator, 16 

Spccnhamland System, 243< 244 
Spinning-jenny, invented, 225 
Stair, Master of. SecreUry for 
Scotland, and Massacre of 
Glencoe. 26 

Stanhope. Secretary of SUte, 
65; formed Triple Alli¬ 
ance, 66; and Quadruple 
Alliance, 67 

•States-General, of France, meet¬ 
ing 1614, 24^ ; 17^9* 
Statutes: 

Army (Annual) Act, 4 
Bank Act, 9 
Boston Port Act, 167 
Canada Act. 143, 179 
Corporation Act, 3 
Enclosure Acts, 237, 238 
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Stati’TPS (continued)’^ 
Gilbert*^ Act. 243 
ImJemnity Act, 77 
India Act (Pitt's). 2t6. 217 
Licensing Act, lapsed. 5 
Mutiny Act. 3-5 
Navij»ation Acts, and Scot¬ 
land. 17: and colonies. 
160 : and Ireland, 1S3, 183 
Poor Laws. 243. 244 
Po>'nings’ Act. 186 
Quebec Act, 122, 123 
KcgiilatinR Act. 136, 20&-8: 
effects on Indian adminis¬ 
tration. 210-13 
Rights. Hill of. 3, 20 
Security. Act of. tS 
Septennial Act. 65. 66 
Settlement, Act of, 11-13, 
30, 21, 57: effect on Scot- 
)an<l. 18 

Stamp Act, 162-5 
Test Act, 5 
Toleration Act. 5 
Triennial Act. 4, 5 
Turnpike Acts. 229. 230 
Union, Act of. (Scotland). 
17-19; (Ireland) 30. 145. 
1170-2 

Steam-power, 226-8, 231-3 

Stephenson. George, railway de¬ 
velopment, 232 

Sterne, author of Tristrapn 
Shandy, 151 

Strassburg, seized by Louis 
XIV. 23 

Surajah Dowlah. Black Hole of 
Calcutta, 200. 201 ; do- 
pOSC<l. 202 

Surat, became Hoglish, 193 

Swift. Dean. 16. 17; the Dra- 
put's Letiers, 75 

T 

TailU, 246 

Talents. Ministry of All the. 146 

Telford, road-builder. 230 

The Norlhem Whig, 187. 188 

Thirty-nine Articles. 5 

Ticonderoga. Fort, built, 104; 
evacuated by French. 116 


Tippoo. ruler of My5^re. 214 : 
defeated by Cornwallis, 218; 
killed, 219 

Tone, Wolfe, 187, 188 : in 

France. 189 

Tories, under Anne. 15, 16; 
members and principles. 
61. 71 : under George Ill. 
127. 128 

Torres Vedras, Lines of. 284. 
283 

Torrington. English .Admiral, at 
Battle of Beach y Head. 
3 > 

Toulon, resists French Revolu¬ 
tion. 237, 260 

TourvilJe. Admiral of Louis 
XIV, 22 ; Battle of Beachy 
Head, 31 ; Battle of iJs 
Hogue. 31-3 

Townshond. Charles, Chancellor 
of Exchequer. 134 ; im¬ 
poses customs duties on 
America, 163 

Townshend, Lord. Secretary of 
State, 65, 67, 73 ; as agri¬ 
culturist, 233 
Treaties : 

Aix-la*Chapelle. 96-8 
Amiens, 146. 268-70 
Campo-Formio, 238 
Chaumont, 290. 292 
Family Compact (1733)* 84 
Ghent, 291 
Hubertsburg. 122 
Kloster Seven. ConveDtion of. 
signed, 113; repudiated. 

Limerick, 29. tSi 
London (1720). 67 
Lun^villc. 266 

Paris {1763), 121. 122 ; (1815). 
296 

Partition, First (169S). 37; 

Second (1700). 37 
Ryswick. 34 ; broken by 
Louis XIV. 39 
Tilsit, 279 

Utrecht. 55. 56. 67, 84, 103; 
broken by British traders, 

85 
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Treaties: {cMiinued) 

Versailles (1756), 105 ; (17S3). 

Westminster, ConvcDtion of 

(175^>). 105 , . . 

Westphalia. 22 ; broken by 
French Revolutionaries. 255 
Triple Alliance (17*7)* ^ 

Tull, Jethro. 234 

Turenne. French General. 22 

Turgot, French finance minister, 

250 

U 

Unitarians, 5 

United Irishmen, formation, 

188 ; became secret society, 

189 

V 

Varennes, Louis XVI’s flight. 

252. 254 , 

Vasco da Gama, sailed to India. 
194 

Vauban. W’ar-Enginecr of Louis 
XIV, 22 

Vaudreuil, French commander 
at Montreal. 118 
Vernon. AdmirT\l. captures 
I^orto Bello. 86 

Vienna, besieged by French. 44, 

Vienna, Congress of, 290, 296. 
297 

ViUeneuve, French Admiral at 
Trafalgar, 272-5 
Virginia, founded. 100, loa 
Voltaire, 249 

W 

Walpole, Sir Robert. 62; 
career, 64-78 ; Prime Min» 
istcr. 72, 301 ; finance. 73- 
7 ; foreign policy, 78. 84-6, 
92 ; fall. 93 ; came Earl of 
Orford, 93 
Wars : 

American Independence, S59- 
80, 259 ; effects on France. 
180, 250 ; eficcta on Ire* 
land, 184, 185 


W^ars : Austrian Succession. 78. 
86-97 : India, I97» 290 

Captain Jenkins’ Ear. 78, 
84-6 

Dutch (between France and 
Holland). 23 

English Succession, 22-34, 

290 

Napoleonic. 270-95* 299 
Peninsular. 2^-9 
Revolutionary*. 254-60, 299 
Seven Years’, an America and 
Europe. 98-123 ; in India, 
200-3 ; effects on Ameridao 
colonies. 161, 162. 290 
Spanish Succession. 35-56* 
200 

Thirty Years*. 22 
U S A. (1812). 290-2 
Washington. George, and Fort 
Duquesne. 104, 105; Colo¬ 
nial leader, 169 
W'atcr-frame, invented. 225 
W*alt. James, steam engines, 
227 

Wealth of Nations. 7 he. I42-4* 
240 

W'cUesley. Lord. Govcmor-Gcn- 
eral of India. 219. 220 
W^eUcslcy. Arthur (see W^clling- 
ton. Duke of) 

Wellington, Duke of. in India. 
220 ^ in peninsular War, 
282-9 • Waterloo campaign, 
292 

W'cslcy, Charles. Hymn writer, 

*53* *54 , , 1 

Wesley. John, founder of 

Methodism. 151-7 

Whigs, party founded. 2, 3, 60 ; 

attitude to W'illiam HI. 

I, II. 60; under Anne. 

15, 16. 60; members and 

principles, 60, 61 under 

George I. .II and III. 61-3* 

71, 301 ; under George 111 , 

Whitffewf^Ccorge, and Method¬ 
ists. 153 

WUbcrforce. William, and Slav¬ 
ery, 147-9 
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Wilkes. John. foundcO North 
Brifcm, 130 ; libel action. 
130. t3t ; Middlesex Elec¬ 
tion. 131. 132. 135 
\ViUi<)m HI, accession, 1. 3; 
character, 5-7 ; death. 14, 
40 ; generalship. 33 
Wilmington, Lord, First Lord 
'of Treasury, 94 ; death, 

05 

WoUe, General, chosen by Pitt, 
no, 114; captured Quebec, 
116, 1 iH 


Wolfe Tone. 187, j88 

Wood's Halfpence, 75 

Y 

YORKTOWH. British surrendei at^ 
» 74 . »75 

Young. Arthur, comments on 
English roads, 230; as 
agriculturist, 236 

Z 

Zemindars, Indian tax-collect 
ore. 217, 218 
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